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Nash Leads the Worid in Motor Car Value 


NASH 


Six Touring Model 


Five Passengers 


$1240 


f. 0. b. Factory 














Five Dise Wheels and Nash Self- 
Mounting Carrier, $25 additional 
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In the practical employment a farmer finds for his 
motor car this Nash Six touring model 1s proving 
itself well above ordinary calibre. The carburetor 
stove completely vaporizes the gasoline and while 
saving fuel also increases the volume of smooth 
power. The chassis frame is built with bridge-like 
solidity. Five great cross-members, two of tubular 
type, hold it rigid in hardest duty. 


FOURS and SIXES 


Prices range from $915 to $2190, f. 0. b. factory 





ARRAS arenes. 








The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


(2868) 














When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





A money making outfit 


plowéd ground and do all kinds of 


HE most profitable threshing 
outfit consists of a Huber Super 
Four Tractor and a Huber Supreme 
Thresher. It travels farther and fast- 
er, and threshes more wheat at less 
expenditure for labor, fuel, and oper- 
ating expense. The tractor, with 
more than 40 horse-power at the belt 
will do big work in threshing. 
It is light enough to travel on 


TRACTORS 


® SINCE 1898 #8 


field and belt 


work. It is kept busy 


the year around. Pulls three plows 
and turns an acre an hour in any soil. 


For the large individual farmer or 


neighborhood 


threShing association, 


the Huber Light Four and Huber Jr. 
Thresher is the ideal equipment. 


Write for printed matter and prices. 


The Huber Manufacturing Co., 117 Center St., Marion, Ohio 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
Waliaces’ Farmer. If you do not find in 
Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to 
buy now, just let ue kndw what you want and we 
will be giad to give you names of reliable rms 
from whom you can make the purchase. 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED 88. 


We handie ali kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Garlead lets and iess at lowest prices— Ask 
fer eur price list. 
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McNARY-HAUGEN Several amendments 
BILL dealing with the 


right of farmers to exchange Comm oditieg 
to a value of $1,000 without using scrip 
and other details designed to make the 
act more easily workable, have been ag. 
cepted by the senate and house commit. 
tees. The amended bill will come up fg 
the senate first and seems tO have a het. 
ter chance for passage there than in the 
house. 
WHAT IT COSTS The principal criti. 
TO RUN cism against the big 
now seems to be that it might build upg 
big government controlled organization 
and so roll up a sufficient overhead cog 
to nullify the gains. This criticism is dig. 
cussed in the editorial or™page 4. Reag 
also of the progress of the bill in the 
Washington letter on page 8. 


SHALL WE GROW Is flax a_ worth 

FLAX? while crop for the 
corn belt? Prices have looked better 
lately than those of wheat and oats. The 
article on page 6 gives some experi. 
mental data that throws some light op 
the question. 


THE COMIC We are giving Joshaway q 
STRIP little competition this week 
by starting a new comic strip, dealing 
with the adventures of Hiram Doolittle, | 
Hiram has the inventive bug, and js 
strong for labor saving devices. Turp 
over to page 10 and see how his new- 
fangled milking machine worked. 


GIVING AWAY That sounds good as a 

MONEY title for a paragraph on 
our prize contests, but really anybody 
that wins a prize has to work pretty hard 
for it. There are tWo on now—the new 
Joshaway picture title contest and the 
essay contest on corn cultivation. Turn 


for the details on the essay contest. 


CLEAN UP— The cover -picture this 

PAINT UP week ought to arouse 
some ambition for making the farm build- 
ings look a little better. I. W. Dickerson 
has an article along that line on page 13, 


GRAY SILVER’S We seem to be giving 

STATEMENT considerable space 
lately to folks who don’t care for our ideas 
and crave to tell us and our readers so, 
This week Gray Silver, of the American 
Farm Bureau’ Federation, relieves his 


mind. His statement is on page 6 
DAYS OF THE There is a new “When 
PIONEER the Middle-West Was 


Young” article on page 3. Instead of be- 
ing about the pioneers, this is by one of 
them. It’s fine stuff; read it. 


THE NEXT More news on the hail in- 

ISSUE surance row that Wallaces’ 
Farmer started some time ago and about 
which we told in the paper two weeks 
ago. Look for an article next week. 
There will be a coéperative creamery ar- 
ticle. a story on handling the spring pigs, 
another pioneer yarn and another Hiram 
Doolittle strip. 
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WHEN THE MIDDLE-WEST WAS YOUNG 


A Yankee Invasion of Iowa in the Days Before the Civil War 


seventy years ago this summer. One May 

day, a band of gypsies set sail for the west. 
Father and mother and we nine children were 
in the party. Sister was the oldest, then came 
geven brothers and finally a wee sister. 

We left our home in Vermont with two wag- 
ons, one a heavy one and one light, both well 
equipped with horses. 

We headed west thru Canada, via Montreal 
and Toronto, to Buffalo, which we reached by 
a steamer trip across the lake. A terrific 
storm almost ruined our horses, but we headed 
west across the prairies with our crippled and 
jaded horses and finally reached the mighty 
Mississippi river at*the town of New Boston, 
Illinois. 

The captain of our army (Colonel Bailey) 
negotiated for a passage across this river 


| WANT to tell you how I came to Iowa, 


By George E. Bailey 


was needed and fires to burn the stone were 
kept going incessantly to supply the wants. 

Was there work for the boys? Yes, work— 
these untrained mechanics could lay founda- 
tions, lay stone for walls, build houses for the 
beginners, and the younger scoundrels could 
drive teams and roll off the heavier stones that 
they couldn’t lift from the wagons. 

The new house must be built. By exchange 
of commodities we got timber for the heavy 
work of the house. There were no mills to saw 
the logs, and it was the broad axe that was 
handled by the unskilled mechanies that shaped 
them into timbers. Boys could do a-lot of this 
work. But all went well; the well was dug, 
foundations laid, and the pile of stone soon 


But the enemy comes in force! 

One October eve, the bright lights in the 
northwest alarm us. The frosted grass is on 
fire! It is coming our way, with a high wind. 
We tear the roar. Our friends must be warned. 
The fleet horse is put to his best, and ere his 
return the fire will pass. Our barns must be 
protected. Wet blankets are rushed out. Some 
of us must stand on the sheds and put out 
blazes which start from flying brands. Some 
are saved; many are burned. So goes the bat- 
tle in Iowa. 

But we must conquer! 

Sister can teach. This big boy can work 
here and another there. It is nearly my four- 
teenth birthday. I can take a team to the field 
and get $14 a month for my labors. Father 
and the small boys can do the big work on the 

farm. His three yoke of steers will do 





on a boat which had as power two horses. 
These horses operated treadmills on each 
side’of the boat. The boat was so heav- 
ily loaded that it looked as if we were 
going to sink. The women thought that 
way, and the swift current that tossed us 
about in that mighty river made vs feel 
like something was going to happen. 
However, we young swimmers rather en- 
joyed the trip, and after an hour of ex- 
citement we were finally landed at or 
near Toolsborough, Iowa. Iowa! Our 
feet finally on the land so long sought! 


Landing on the Iowa Shore 


It was with some trouble that we made 
a landing on the sandy shore, but we 
finally unloaded and no tears were shed 
when we bid good-bye to the boat as she 
sailed away. A tortuous winding thru 
miles of bottom land and we finally 
reached Columbus City. A few miles 
further to the northwest and we called a 
halt at homes of our relatives. Weary 
and worn We were as we greeted them. 

This was Iowa, Iowa! Just emerged 
into infaney and only a few years old. 
lowa, we greet you! 

The greetitg of our new-found friends 
Was soon over, and other thoughts be- 
gan. Colonel Bailey and his army had 
invaded this new state, and there was 





himself. 


Vermont. 


been forced to other fields. 
idate the early settler. 


This is the story of an Iowa pioneer, by the 


= 


ioneer 
George E. Bailey came to Iowa in 1855, as a 
_ boy of thirteen. He saw and shared in the development 
of the state before the Civil war, served in the Union 
army thru that conflict and returned to Iowa at its close. 
Now, seventy years after he came to the state, he tells 
the story of those early days. 


The Colonel J. P. Bailey who figures so prominently 
in the article was the father of the writer of this record. 
He gained his military title in the border war that Ver- 
mont waged with Canada, and came to Iowa from Troy, 
It is with the account of this migration of 
Colonel Bailey’s ‘‘army’’ that the article begins. 


Mr. Bailey and the men of his generation played a 
great part in converting Iowa from a wilderness into 
the land it is today. Yet no doubt his associates, like 
him, look back somewhat wistfully to the old days. ‘‘The 
red-faced American with his squaw and papooses no 
longer is seen hiding in the grass and stalking the big- 
horned deer and his no-horned mate, the doe. The fat- 
bellied bull-snake no longer fears being cut to pieces by 
the sharp toes of the jumping deer. 
has routed the poisonous rattler, and Mr. Blackie has 
No more prairie fires intim- 
The prairie schooner no longer 
sails the main, and the circuit rider is mostly forgotten. 
The groves of wild plums and crabapple thickets have 
given way to the wheat and corn fields.’’ 


Those were the days! Let Mr. Bailey tell of them. 


The black-snake 


the breaking on the prairie of the home 
farm, and all goes well. 

Even. mother in the house has her 
troubles. She can not find a switeh big 
enough on that farm to intimidate the 
boys who bring in more prairie chickens 
for her to cook than she can handle. 


Trouble in Finding Fuel 


It was some trouble to find fuel for 
the winter’s supply. Seven miles away, 
on the Iowa river, we managed to get @ 
small supply of wood, but at a high cost. 
We managed to keep warm, but the haul- 
ing of the rails for fences, posts and fuel 
was a big job. Not only did we have to 
keep warm, keep the oxen moving, but 
time and again it took considerable time 
to get a killing shot at the wolves which 
followed us. But we got there. Time 
and again frosted toes, nipped ears and 


noses had to be fought against. But 
conquer we must. 
We were not alone in this battle. All 


around us, fields of grain were waving 
where the blue grass used to be. A little 
schoolhouse was in sight—without the 
red paint. In the grove benches were 
provided so we could have seats while 
the circuit rider made his address. Iowa! 
Iowa; we love you still! 

Before my fifteenth birthday had 








Work to do. 

We must locate the section corners in . 
order to find where the land we had warrants 
for lay. It was no small job to find these 
corners hidden in the tall grass and with no 
Starting point. But we soon found them, and 
It wasn’t long until we had located the spot 
where our shanty should go up. No time to 
mourn the lost comforts of our eastern home. 
Again the weary and worn horses had to be 
ected up and away we went to Muscatine for 

ards, 3 

Two thousand feet soon came back, and the 
shanty was up in a short time. It was a shade 
from the sun, but small resistance to the rain, 
as we soon found out. 

. But Iowa must be conquered and we will do 
it rain or shine! We will do it with stone. 
The foundation must be laid, and so we turned 


to the ‘‘forty’’ down by the creek, three miles 
away. 


The ground was stripped and a fine quarry 


of limestone bared. Stone there was for every- 
body, and everybody wanted it, and the Colo- 
nel’s army was busy. 
enough, and nights had to be invaded. Lime 


Days were not long 


took the shape of a home. The roof was on, 
and now come wind or weather! 

But our horses and stock must be eared for. 
Winter will soon be here. This wild hay must 
be cut. Hay sheds must be built. 

Boys in the ‘teens can swing the scythes. 
Soon tons of the wild prairie grass were piled 
high ere frost had touched it, and soon our 
barns were up and comfort for the stock in 
winter had been provided, too. 


Harvesting in the Early Day 


But the harvest is on! The big cradle must 
be swung. A sorry job for a tenderfoot, but 
it must be swung. Big brother soon found that 
even a tenderfoot can learn, and he had to 
make way. The younger brats could rake and 
bind with dny of them. So went the battle 
till wheat enough for the coming year was laid 
away. The corn harvest was on. Corn was 
needed. Three bushels a day were given for 
work in the harvest fields. When we could 
do more than the down row we were allowed 
five bushels. So we soon had plenty. 


arrived, I could manage my four yoke 
of oxen and could break as much prairie 
hay as any one on the job, and so it went, mak- 
ing the sod fly in every direction. 

‘Our pony furnished transportation to go and 
have our plowshare drawn out and sharpened 
at the smith’s shop, six miles away, every other 
day... The pony was also handy to round up 
the steers in the early morning, as they often 
strayed far away in the long, wet grass. But 
such was the fight in Iowa. Memory is dear 
of the battle that was waged in Louisa and 
Washington counties. 

The country was fast being conquered. Oc- 
casionally, an old red face would appear to 
look over his old stamping-grounds, but per- 
haps a sad thought would pass thru his mind 
when he looked about. 

The old grain cradle was disappearing. The 
powerful four-horse reaper was in sight. Seven 
men were required to bind for it. When five 
could do it, he was a hero who could bind his 
station. 

The prairie chickens were flying higher. 
Snakes were getting scarcer. Old Tige could 
scarcely find a coyote (Concluded on page 19) 
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THE ANNUAL SHAKE-OUT 


VERY once in a while farmers get it firmly 
fixed in their heads that corn or wheat or 
some other grain is bound to go higher in price. 
Many thousands of them back their judgment 
not merely by holding their own grain off of 
the market, but by buying considerable quan- 
tities of paper futures on the Chieago Board of 
Trade. There is a sort of mob spirit about a 
thing of this sort which results in the infec- 
tion of a great many of the more speculatively- 
minded farmers simultaneously. 

There has been a situation of this sort this 
past winter. Farmers everywhere knew that 
the corn crop didn't have the feeding value 
this vear that it had a year ago, and most of 
them were convinced that the corn crop-was 
greatly over-estimated. Grain men have told 
us that they have handled more board of trade 
transactions for their farmer customers this 
year than usual. And, as is almost invariably 
the case, these farmers are on the long side 
of the market. 

It seems, barring an unforeseen accident, 
that there is only one thing which can happen 
in a situation of this sort. The professional 
speculators know that the amateur speculators 
from the farm are usually in no position to put 
up much additional margin. If more margin 
is called for, they usually sell out pretty 
promptly. This enables the professional specu- 
lators to cover their ‘‘short’’ raiding sales at 
a profit. The annual shake-out has been in 
progress during the last two or three weeks. 
The farmers have sold less corn than usual 
at this time of year, but the professional spee- 
ulators have been able to make their gosition 
good because of the weakly margined long ae- 
eounts of the farmers in the future market. 

Of course there are always some other things 
at work at the same time. Both the foreign 
situation and the market situation are decided- 
ly disquieting. The speculators also believe 
that they have the McNary-Haugen bill defi- 
nitely beaten. All of these things have had 
their influence. But after all is said and done, 
we incline to the opinion that the greater part 
of the recent decline in corn prices is in the 
nature of the annual shake-out of weakly mar- 
gined farm accounts. If this analysis is cor- 
rect, it would seem that after most of the farm- 
ers have been shaken out that the corn market 
will pick up again quite rapidly. We believe 
that a genuine shortage of corn in Iowa will 
materialize by the late summer, and that prices 
will almost certainly respond. Eventually sup- 





ply and demand have something to say about 
the price, even tho over short periods-of time 
the law may work out in curious and unjust 
fashion, as a result of speculative manipula- 
tion. 





The above was written before the announce- 
ment came from Chicago last week that Doctor 
Duvel, of the Grain Futures Administration of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
pointed out to the directors of the board of 
trade that a suspicious amount of short sell- 
ing of corn was going on. The shake-out 
promptly stopped when Duvel. made this state- 
ment, and something of a rally in corn prices 
started. 





WHERE |THE CO-OPERATIVES STAND 


"T HERE has been some unwarranted talk to 
the effect that the McNary-Haugen bill 
threatens the welfare of the co-operatives. Per- 
haps it may interest our readers to see a list of 
farmers’ marketing organizations that have en- 
dorsed the bill. This list was made up over a 
month ago, and is not in any way complete. 

At that time, however, the bill had been en- 
dorsed by the Colorado Wheat Growers, the 
Cotton Growers’ Associations of Florida, of 
Georgia and of Texas; the lowa Farmer Grain 
Dealers, the Wheat Growers’ Associations of 
Idaho, of North Dakota and of Nebraska; the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, the Amer- 
ictn Wheat Growers’ Association, the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, the Montana Wheat Growers’ 
Association, the Oregon Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Oregon Co-operative Grain Grow- 
ers; the South Dakcta Wheat Growers, the Tri- 
State Grain Growers, the Tobacco Growers’ As- 
sociations of Florida and of Texas, the Wheat 
Growers’ Association of Utah and of Wash- 
ington. 

Of the general farm organizations, one of 
whose main jobs is to aid the co-operative move- 
ment, the National Grange, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the National Board of 
Farm Organizations (which ineludes in its 
membership the National Farmers’ Union, the 
Milk Producers’ Federation and the American 
Society of Equity) have all declared in favor 
of the bill. 

This is the attitude of the ‘principal farm or- 
ganizations of the country on the measure. 
Why do these organizations, whose main con- 
cern now is the success of co-operative market- 
ing, take this attitude? Let George C. Jewett, 
president of the American Wheat Growers, an- 
swer for them. 
before the house agricultural committee. He is 
replying to a questaon as to whether the act 


would not put the co-operatives out of business, _ 


and he says: 

‘*My feeling is that there will still be suffi- 
cient for co-operatives to do in the general do- 
mestic handling, eliminating the margins be- 
tween the farmer and the buyer, and stabilizing 
the various markets under this pre-war ratio 
price. I think there would be sufficient for 
them to do. We have advocated this bill, be- 
lieving that it would permit our co-operative 
institutions to grow.”’ 

There is still, of course,-as Mr. Jewett says, 
plenty of work for the co-operatives to do, even 
if the MeNary-Haugen bill passes. This bill 
does not attempt to cure all the farmer’s trou- 
bles. It does cure one big trouble, in that it 
gets rid of the burdensome surplus ; but there it 
stops. The margin between the producer and 
the consumer is still too wide; privately owned 
marketing concerns still take too big a margin. 
In the remedying of this situation and in the 
improving of the technique of marketing,. the 
co-operative can keep on working as it has in 
the past. This great field is left open, as is 
the co-operative’s wish; so, too, is the export 
field, as soon as the co-operatives are strong 
enough to enter it. 5 


We quote from his testimony - 


The MeNary-Haugen bill does not attemy: tg 
do the co-operatives’ work for them. It me. ly 
helps out for five years on a job that so far jag 
been too big for them even to tackle. It lens a 
helping hand in the export field, so that the og, 
operatives will have a chance to develop more 
rapidly and be in a position to carry or whey 
the life of the corporation expires. 





COSTS OF OPERATION 


“{T WILL create an army of cfficeholderg 

and raise taxes.’’ This is one of the fq 
vorite Board of Trade criticisms against the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. The statement sounds 
impressive and has, of course, been carefully 
selected on that account. Farmers think there 
are too many officeholders now, and they are 
dead sure that taxes are already too high. The 
statement, therefore, is well calculated to set 
the uninformed against the measure. 

But what are the facts? In the first place, 
the bill can not raise taxes, regardless of the 
expenses of the corporation. These expenses 
are charged back to the farmers who are bene. 
fited by the operations of the export bill. They 
do not come dut of the national treasury. 

This statement, then, is a flat lie. The other 
statement can be classified as a purposely bad 
guess. 

The bill in its present form provides that the 
commercial distributing agencies are to be used 
wherever possible. This amendment was put 
in it partly to assure co-operatives with am)i- 
tions in the export field that their development 
in this direction would not be checked under 
the bill. It was intended partly to reassure 
those who believe that government ownership 
of any business is unwise. In all probability 
its result will be to avoid the creation of any 
extensive machinery for the carrying out of the 
provisions of the bill. 

If the measure goes thru without sericus 
amendment, the tendeney of the export corpo 
ration will be to contract with the packers and 
dealers in wheat and flour for the handling of 
these exports. Such contracts would probally 
provide for reimbursement to the companies jor 
the losses incurred in dumping this surp/is, 
and would provide also that the prices paid to 
the farmers for raw products would be kep* at 
a comparatively high point. In case such con- 
tracts were rejected—and this would happen 
only in case the packers and exporters demaud- 
ed an operating margin unjustifiably wide— 
then, it is true, the corporation would be 
forced to go-into business, to contract with in- 
dependent packers or to buy plants, to export 
wheat and flour in its own right, or take any 
other steps that might be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the bill. 

The important thing to remember, However, 
is that an extensive organization for marketing 
surplus farm products will not be set up by the 
government, unless the packers and exporters 
make it necessary by trying to hog the higher 
prices for themselves. If these corporations 
will play fair, the operating expenses of thé 
government corporation will be very small. 
And the fact that the law gives the government 
corporation power to go into business, if it has 
to, will have @ very strong tendeney to bring 


the packers and millers and their associates: 


into line. 4 





ARMERS’ elevators thruout the eorn belt 
are being deluged with circulars denoune 


ing the MecNary-Haugen bill. One. manager. 
writes: ‘“We have received quite a few circt: 
lars on the McNary-Haugen bill and they are’ 
Now we would like some infor-, 


all against it. 
mation on the other side. Can you send us 
something along this line?’’ 

We have reprints of the article in our last 
issue, and will be glad to send them out to 
co-operatives that want to give their patr« ns 
a chance to learn what the MeNary-Haus¢ 
bill really provides. 
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THE LONGEST FURROW 


HE longest furrow, to most farmers, is the 

one they plow thru dry clay soil which per- 
sists in sticking to the moldboard.. The neces- 
sity of stopping every yard or so to wrestle with 
the plow makes a tour of the field seem like a 
ten-mile journey. If we measure furrows by 
their length in yards, however, rather than: by 
the labor involved per foot, the recgrd prob- 
ably goes to the driver of the ox team which 
started out from Iowa City in 1839. 

At that time Iowa City had just been mad» 
the territorial capital. The line of travel to 
the town was from the southeast, where most 
of the population at that time was centered. 
Many westward-bound travelers, however. were 
trying to come thru from Dubuque to the cap- 
ital. Tradition has it that the job of steering 
a team and wagon to the new town over un- 
tracked prairie required a natural sense of di- 
rection which not all of the newcomers had. 

As a result, there was a demand for a road 
from Dubuque to Iowa City. In March, 1839, 
congress appropriated twenty thousand dollars 
for its construction, and the route was sur- 
veyed by army engineers immediately. It was 
soon after the survey line was made that the 
famous ox team started out. 

One tradition is to the effect that Lyman 
Dillon did plow a furrow from Iowa City to 
Dubuque,” in order that newcomers might be 
guided to the capital. 


gaged him to plow the furrow along the route 
laid down by the survey, in order that the con- 
tractors might have the furrow as a guide in 
building the road. 

At any rate Dillon hooked up his five yoke of 
oxen, slid the point of his share into the ground, 
and started out from Iowa City to plow the 
longest furrow in the world. When he reached 
Dubuque, there was a gash eighty miles long 
in the prairie sod behind him, a clear trail 
for the men to follow who were coming in to 
settle Iowa, and a forecast of the fate that was 
waiting for the rest of Iowa’s prairies. 

Le 


IS 1896 OR 1913 NORMAL? 


HAT are normal times? One farm paper 

put out a chart recently showing a cycle 
of farm eonditions with ‘‘normal’’ period 
marked early in the ’90’s, and again in 1906- 
07. This paper states further that 1913 was a 
time of abnormally high farm prices. One of 
our farmer readers comments on what was 
happening to farmers in these earlier ‘‘nor- 
‘mal’ periods. He writes: 

‘“‘T was just a small boy at the time, but 1 
remember a $2,000 mortgage came due on our 
home quarter during these ‘normal’ times in 
the 90s’. It was not a question of paying off 
the loan, but of getting it renewed. For six 
weeks our banker stood between my folks and 
foreclosure, finally securing a loan thru an- 
other company. Men all around were losing 
everything. . Renters sold out, of course. One 
instance out of hundreds was a neighbor pay- 
ing $3 per acre cash rent for a quarter. Two- 
thirds of the farm was in grain and the balance 
in pasture and hay. In the fall, he sold his 
oats crop at 6 and 7 cents, which amounted 
to $2.10 per acre, and his corn at 11 cents, or 
a return of $3.30 per acre. He had worked for 
a year, and the total product sold was less than 
the rent. 

“The 1906-07 period was about the time that 
Theodore Roosevelt took action to remedy farm 
conditions that were sweeping whole sections 
to poverty. Are these the sort of times that 
We want to have repeated? It reminds me of 
an address of a public speaker, who said: ‘By 
selecting and arranging your evidence you can 
by the best authorities prove anything you 
wish. For instance, I can prove by the Bible 
that you should hang yourself.’ When the 

- 





‘ 


Another story is that 
. the army engineer in charge of the surveys en- 


house was quiet again, he went on: ‘The Bible 
says, “‘Straightway Judas went forth and 
hanged himself.’’ It also says, ‘‘Go thou and 
do likewise.’’’ If we are to be content with 
bringing back normal times like those in the 
early ’90’s and 1906-07, we shall find that we 
have taken advice of much the same sort.’’ 





PAYING TO KEEP WELL . 


GROUP of farmers and small town people 

in Kansas have hired a doctor to keep them 
well. The doctor gets a salary, paid by annual 
dues in the association, and is subject to call 
by any member. No charge is made to the mem- 
bers except for milage on long trips. If by ad- 
vising about sanitation, diet and other methods 
of disease prevention, the doctor can kezp his 
flock well, he has less work to dv, can give 
more time to outside work, and make more 
money. In other words, if the community 
stays well, the doctor prospers. If there is 
much sickness, he has to work hard for a mini- 
mum return. 

The same plan could be applied also to other 
fields. It has often:seemed to us that it might 
pay a farmers’ association to ,hire a veterina- 
rian to keep their livestock in good shape, in- 
stead of calling him after the stock came down 
with some disease. Farmers could well afford 
to pay a veterinarian a good salary and keep 
him traveling around to check up on disease- 
breeding conditions, and have him available 
without extra cost in case some disease gets a 
start. 

This plan would be a fine thing for the vet- 
erinarian. It would relieve him of the tempta- 


tion to add to his income by selling remedies 


of questionable value; it would provide a set- 
tled income and an established position in the 
community. To the farmer, of course, the gain 
would be even greater. Disease, even if checked 
quickly, is always a loss. It stops the growth of 
breeding stock, takes weight off fat stock, and 
loses time and energy for work stock. A veter- 
inarian who would be able to keep the livestock 
of the district in good shape would be worth ten 
times as much to the community as one who is 
merely called on in case of emergency. 





THE FAILURE OF OUR MARKETING 
SYSTEM 


ROM the standpoint of the farmer, the fail- 
ure of our marketing system lies in the 
fact that it has created a set of powerful men 
at the terminal markets who are far more in-: 
terested in making maximum profits for them- 
selves than in serving the farming industry. 
In season and out of season, they incite the 
farmer to produce to the limit, because their 
profit depends largely on the volume of grain 
or livestock on which they can get their com- 
mission. They know that the McNary-Haugen 
bill would increase grain and livestock prices, 
but they oppose it because they feel that their 
profits would be hurt. Most of the business 
men in the small towns of the middle-west who 
have not first been prejudiced by the propa- 
ganda emanating from the terminal markets, 
are for the MeNary-Haugen bill once they have 
given it sincere and thoro study. They know 
that their prosperity depends upon the farm- 
er’s prosperity, and while they are constitu- 
tionally opposed to the government. meddling 
much in business, yet they know that the pres- 
ent emergency is such that strong measures are 
necessary in order to save both to them and to 
their farmer patrons a semblance of pros- 
perity. 

Terminal market commission men and spec- 
ulators are not directly dependent upon the 
farmer for their prosperity. In fact, they 
often make the most money when the farmer 
is making the least. These men are decidedly 
efficient in the ordinary machinery of market- 
ing, but they seem to be absolutely untrust- 


worthy in matters of larger policy. Sonie way 
must be found to make these terminal market 
men more dependent upon the farmer’s pros- 
perity for their own welfare. If some way 
ean,not be found, it may be taken for granted 
that the farmers will not rest until the present 
marketing system has been completely upset, 
and a new and more responsive, even tho less 
efficient marketing system, put in its place. 





UNTIL THE WAR IS OVER 


N IOWA farmer writes us that it cost him 

one thousand dollars a year for two years 
to get up at four o’clock in the morning and 
work until eight or nine o’clock at night dur- 
ing the busy season on the farm. He has de- 
cidéd that it is a game that doesn’t pay at 
present prices of farm products, and declares: 
*‘T have been a good fellow for the last time. 
We have 320 acres of land and it’s all in grass 
except eight acres. That will be in grass as 
soon as the frost goes out of the ground. There 
will never be a furrow plowed on this place 
as long as we live, until the war is over between 
the farmer and the balance of the world. I 
am only sorry that every one else isn’t fixed 
to do the same.’ 

Reduced production of those farm crops of 
which we have a surplus is*the only solution 
to the farmer’s problem in case the plan for 
the government export corporation fails. There 
will be many farmers who will take an attitude 
like this man’s, if word comes from Washing- 
ton that the MecNary-Haugen bill is beaten, 
altho most of them can not make so complete 
a change in their farming methods as this 
farmer has made. 





HIGH-YIELDING YELLOW CORN FOR 
NORTHERN IOWA 


OR years we have been looking for a high- 

yielding yellow corn for northern Iowa, 
something that would beat Silver King. The 
most promising yellow corn which we have 
found as yet is the Wm. B. Smith corn, of 
Floyd county. This corn won first in the 
northern section of the Iowa corn yield contest 
last year. It outyielded the highest yielding 
sample of Silver King grown under the same 
conditions by nearly five bushels per acre. 

We have a small quantity of this Wm. B. 
Smith corn on hand and will distribute it in 
half pound samples to those of our readers who 
apply first and send: in either a dime br ten 
cents in stamps. 

We suggest that the farmers south of central 
Towa do not apply for any of this corn. It is 
too early to yield well in the Reid Yellow Dent 
territory. The farmers in the northern part 
of the corn belt who want to try out this Smith 
yellow dent corn should fill out the following 
blank and enclose a dime or ten cents in 
stamps: 

Name ........ 


DI i ical cnnnttaiccestindiceibctigieiamittear aan 


Enclosed please find ten cents for which 
please send me one-half pound of Smith 
yellow dent corn which I agree to plant in 
my regular corn field at the same time, 
side by side, with my home corn. In the 
fall I agree to weigh up the sam2 number 
of hills of Smith corn and of my own corn, 
and to report to Wallaces’ Farmer which 
yielded the most. 

If the Smith corn continues to have the same 
advantage over Silver King as it seemed to have 
in the last year’s corn yield contest, it will 
eventually add millions of dollars to the wealth 
producing power of the farmers of northern 
Iowa. 











The normal condition of humanity is that of 
stonding with God, being on the right side of alt 
moral questions. It is sin alone.that separates.— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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USING FLAX IN THE CROP ROTATION {|} 

: sa 

. is 

Flax May Be Used Profitably to Replace Spring Wheat or Oats th 

ca 

ROPER ciltural methods and wilt resist- By F. G. Churchill good advantage in the northern part of the ™ % 

P ant Varieties of flax may yet bring the state. B co 

**nioneer ecrop’’ back in Iowa. Early set- On Mr. Pedersen’s farm, in Emmet county, | th 

tlers in Iowa can remember when beautiful Low prices of wheat and oats have stim- a comparison of common flax and N. D. 114 1 

blue fields of blooming flax were a common ulated interest in flax growing. More acre- (wilt re8istant) flax was tried on ground that m 

sight. Flax, a pioneer crop, went on the fresh age in flax will undoubtedly hold down the had been in flax in 1915 and on ground that sti 

turned sod and allowed a fair cash return for wheat and oats acreage and so help prices had not been in flax for thirty years. The N. D, D 

the pioneer laborer. During the ten years from of those crops. It is well to keepin mind, 114, on the ground that had been in flax iy tic 

1880 to 1890, Iowa was one of the leading states however, that the high prices for flax seed 1915, yielded 8.6 bushels per acre; the common gr 

in flax production, devoting nearly 200,000 that have held for the last two years can flax, 2.3-bushels. The flax wilt had remained nt 

acres to flax annually. not be counted on this season. The increased in the land for eight years and made the com. Ww 

Slowly but surely the flax acreage has dimin- flax acreage indicates somewhat lower mon flax a complete failure. On the ground we 

ished in Iowa until in 1922 only 8,000 acres prices will be the rule. where no flax had been for thirty years, the ty 

were raised. The chief causes were low prices, common flax outyielded the N. D. 114 by g a 
flax wilt, the belief that flax was hard on the : ; ' : ; half bushel. This and similar tests conducted - 

ground, and weeds. Indications are that these These facts should be taken into consideration jn North Dakota and Minnesota would prove P 

difficulties may be largely eliminated. when agnor! the results of we Mia yields that where flax is to be used in a rotation, the ™ 

; as given in the accompanying table. wilt resistant flax should be used. p 

Price of Flax Relatively High At present prices, the flax alone would ap- ’ : of 

The price of flax for the past two years has pear to be a more profitable crop than the mix- The Place in the Rotation m 
been from $2 to $2.60 per bushel, which is rela- _ tures, but many farmers in southern Minnesota At the recent meeting of the flax develop. 
tively high. The price has been caused by the prefer the mixtures. They find that the wheat ment committee, held in St. Paul, on February 

consumption of linseed oil and the 40 cents a at 45 pounds per acre will keep the weeds down 12, a number of points of interest to farmers in ( 

bushel duty on flax and 314 cents a pound duty and the mixture of wheat and flax is easier northern Iowa were brought out. According to | ‘ 


on linseed oil. During the years 1922 and 1923 
fhe annual consumption of linseed oil was 85,- 
952,230 gallons, equivalent to 34,263,659 bush- 
els of flax. The flax production in the United 
States for 1921 and 1922, from which the domes- 
tie supply and seed for sueceeding crops would 
was 8,029,000 and 12,238,000 bushels, 


to harvest. It also insures’ the early seeding 
of the flax, a factor which is considered es- 
sential. The threshed wheat and flax can be 
readily separated with practically any fanning 
mill. 

Flax wilt is a fungus disease which causes a 
marked loss where flax is grown continually 


Professor Arny, of Minnesota, flax gives ood 


yields following corn, red clover or sweet clo. | 


ver, fair yields following wheat or barley. and 
poor yields following oats, timothy*or millet, 
Professor Bolley, of North Dakota, says flax 
should be sown about the same time as oats on 
a fairly well prepared seed bed at the rate of 











































come, 
j respectively. The balance of the supply was on the same land or on old wilt-infested land. about 42 pounds per acre in northern Iowa. fr 
i imported as flax seed or linseed oil. Indica- This disease is largely responsible for the belief | Reports from North Dakota and Minnesota Pr 
i tions are that under existing conditions the that flax is hard on the ground. Tests in North show that flax isgan excellent nurse crop for e 
: price of flax will remain relatively high. Dakota and Minnesota, as well as the tests in clovers and grasses. Sweet clover at times will ™ 
: In the spring of 1923, the flax development Towa, would tend to prove that by using a wilt grow so rank that it may interfere with har- . 
; committee, an organization of the linseed resistant strain of flax, the crop could be used _ vesting the flax crop. On ground that is weedy 
‘i crushing industry furnished the extension in a rotation as a substitute for oats, to very a mixture of 45 pounds of spring wheat and . 
2 service at Ames, lowa, with a small sum 28 pounds of flax ean be used to ver gt 
is to conduct flax and wheat mixing dem- good advantage. . te 
i onstrations in Iowa. Five such tests TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE YIELDS Besides using flax on new ground, as . 
: were conducted thru local Farm Bu- SS : " in the past, it is a zood business propo- a 
| reaus with farmers in Emmet, Worth, ag Seo | | sition for some farmers in northern Iowa 
i Mitchell and Clayton counties. Each aj x bs | = who wish to reduce their.oat acreage to a 
i test included a field of Marquis (spring) a 5 | 3 raise from 10 to 20 acres of flax or flax ‘ 
wheat, two plots of Marquis wheat and CROP Box 5 x4 “4 = - and wheat mixture. The mixtures of oats P 
N. D. No. 114 (wilt resistant) flax, sown | S| 34 = | “a and flax or barley and flax have not @ = 
; together at different rates, and one plot lea} 2s i s proved satisfactory. In so far as possible 7 
: of N. D. 114 flax sown alone. The plots : lseSl mol 4 ane some wilt resistant variety, such as N. D. b 
: were located on land that had been un- *Marquis Wheat, alone..| 90 | 9.55 | $10.50 | $10.50 114, should be used. This is absolutely _ 
: der cultivation for from three to thirty Marquis Wheat .............. | 45/ 62 | 6.82 essential if the ground has been in flax b 
f years. The season in northern lowa was TINS 0599S Wi a® histo: 21 Bai 6.52 | 13.34 in the past ten vears. The ground should A 
F very unfavorable for both flax and Marquis Wheat ....... Car ; ia tan! 2s be prepared the same as for oats and the | 
spring wheat. The weather was cool N. D. 114 Flax ................ | 98} 4501 10.12] 16.69 flax sown at approximately the same 
and wet in the spring, so none of the N. D. 114 Flax. alone....| 42 85 | 19.02 | 19.02 date as the oats. Where the ground is to 
j fields were sown until April 15. From : be seeded down, flax alone will make an eo 
; July 5 to 25, as the crops were matur- *Wheat, $1.10 per bushel. +Flax, $2.25 per bushel. excellent nurse crop and can be used to, Bg. 
H ing, the weather was very dry and hot. ; good advantage from this standpoint. ke 
ni 
fu 
GRAY SILVER TELLS WHERE HE STANDS {: 
th 
- Farm Bureau Man at Washington Says Wallaces’ Farmer Misrepresented His Views - 
RAY SILVER, Washington representa- fortunate that he so conducted himself as to wished to do Mr. Silver any injustice, but it al 
G tive of the American Farm Bureau Fed- mislead many state Farm Bureau leaders who _ seems to us that the fault is his, if his attitude er 
eration, has found fault with some of the were in Washington, as to his attitude. We and his actions have been misunderstood. There Ww 
comments in our Washington correspondence hope that he will continue to favor the Ketch- is no question but that Farm Bureau people Si 
on the conduct of the Washington office, and am bill, which leaves control of the foreign from the middle-west who have been in Wash- or 
in the letter printed below states his side of the marketing service on farm products in the ington during the last six weeks feel that he 
ease. We are glad to give Mr. Silver's state- hands of the Department of Agriculture, and has been working for Commerce rather than bi 
ment the same prominence that we gave to the that he will oppose the Winslow bill, which for Agriculture, and that his support of the lo 
original article of which he speaks. puts that. service under the control of the De- export corporation plan has not been as strong w 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate that while Mr. partment of Commerce. The farmer can not as Farm Bureau sentiment has demanded. We ar 
Silver was making this explanation of his aetiv- delegate to commercial business everything hope there will be-no further reason for this be 
5 ities, he did not make clear just who did final- which has to do with the marketing of his feeling on the part of Farm Bureau members. h: 
: ly finance the European trip of which so much crops. In view of the fact that representatives , ~L m 
j criticism has been made. We still confess to of all other farm organizations signed the pro- Mr. Silver’s Letter be 
some curiosity as to what company or what in- test against the Winslow bill, it was somewhat H. A. Wallace, Editor Wallaces’ Farmer, hs 
dividuals paid for the photographs and arti- unfortunate that Mr. Silver decided to refuse Des Moines, Iowa. th 
} cles at such rates as would finance a trip of to take similar action. It would have been in- Dear Sir: In your March 7 issue, under date T’ 
HS this sort, and who supplied the funds for the teresting also, if Mr. Silver had explained why — line of Washington, D. C., you make several m 
i trip until the money from this source started he took into his office Doctor Walker, formerly criticisms which are unfounded and without 
} to come in. of the California Farm Bureau, after Walker basis in fact. Not knowing your Washington @ ri 
iz It is, of course, good news to be informed had failed of re-election as vice-president of the representative, 1 write you directly and shall tic 
: | that Mr. Silver, is now in favor.of the Ketcham American Farm Bureau Federation. diseuss the criticisms you make as you have@ ea 
: mentioned them. 
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As you suggest that I am opposed to the 
Ketcham bill, having to do with foreign mar- 
kets, and in favor of the Winslow bill on the 
same subjeet, may I say that your information 
js incorrect? I have not at any time advocated 
the Winslow bill, and I have at all times advo- 
eated the purpose of the Ketcham bill. — You 
gay that I refused to join in a memorial to 
eongress on the subject. Your information on 
that is also ineorrect, for I did not do so; but 
I did ask that the memorial which was shown 
me be amended and corrected so as to fairly 
state the case. As I am here all the time and 
must answer for the correctness and justifica- 
tion for such matters, and representing the 
great organization I have the honor to, I can 
not be a party to mistakes and errors. Those 
who come in here for a few days and for a few 
weeks may make statements which will not bear 
verification, but they are not here to answer at 
a later date. 

You refer to ‘‘his mysterious eastern trip.’’ 
Permit me to correct you in that statement, for 
there was nothing mysterious about my Euro- 
pean trip or the financing thereof. The sale 
of writings and pictures while abréad, aug- 
mented from our private pockets, paid for the 


entire expense. The whole matter and method 
was submitted to the legislation committee of 
the Farm Bureau before preparation for going, 
and the committee granted me the vacation and 
approved of the going. In addition to that, 
when I came back I made a report before both 
the executive committee and the convention 
and received a vote of approval from them with 
all the facts before them. 


Nothing That Is Not Understood 


And when you say later in the same issue 
‘‘and other things. which are not well under- 
stood,’’ may I say that there is nothing going on 
here that is not understood by the Farm Bu- 
reau organization. If your Washington corre- 
spondent would see fit to visit the Farm Bu- 
reau office, we would endeavor to supply him 


_ with correct information and thereby avoid 


errors of this kind. 

You refer to the effort last year, or the year 
before, to take the Bureau of Markets from the 
Department of Agriculture. May I say that 
your distinguished father appealed to the Farm 
Bureau at that time for assistance, which was 
gladly and generously given, and when the 
fight was over he expressed appreciation of the 


service, and said but for the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Farm Bureau the Department of 
Agriculture would probably have [lost] the 
Buréau of Markets? 

May I also say that in your issue of Janu- 
ary 25, where you refer to our trip abroad, the 
whole reference is incorrect and has no sem- 
blance to the facts in the case? 

Your paper has directly expressed opposi- 
tion to the American Farm Bureau, preferring 
a mid-west organization. That, however, should 
not prevent you from correctly reporting the 
Farm Bureau activities. 

The Washington office of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is exerting every ef- 
fort to contribute to the service necessary to 
enable distressed agriculture to come back. 
Your paper certainly should help. The publi- 
eation of such statements as I eall attention to 
above tends to poison the mind of one farmer 
against the other and in that wey prevents the 
team work necessary to secure for the farmer 
that which he is rightly entitled to. May I ask 
that you publish this letter and in that way do 
what you can to correct the error to which you 
have already given wide publicity? 

Very truly yours, GRAY SILVER. 


SOLVING THE SUMMER MEAT QUESTION 


Community Meat Ring Solves the Meat Question During the Summer Months 


on the farm in the summer time. The 

question of securing frequent supplies of 
fresh meat of good quality at a reasonable ex- 
pense perplexes many a farm housewife dur- 
ing the summer. This question has been solved 
in a very satisfactory way by a number of farm 
communities in southern Iowa. 

The farmers’ meat ring has been adopted by 
a number of rural communities in Page, Mont- 
gomery and Shelby counties as an efficient sys- 
tem of co-operatively slaughtering and distrib- 
uting fresh meat among a group of farm house- 
holds. That the method works admirably is evi- 
denced by the record of one such elub in Page 
county which has operated every week during 
the summer for twenty-seven years. A year or 
so ago there were about twenty meat rings in 
Page and Montgomery counties and about forty 
in Shelby county. 

The most successful form of organization has 
been the twenty-share club. Each fam- 
ily may hold one share, or, if small, 
but half a share, so that the ring may 
serve as many as thirty families. 


Pi t meat is not always easily available 


Organizing the Meat Ring 


It should be organized in the spring 
and should have a president. and a 
secretary-treasurer. The latter must 
keep a record of the carcasses fur- 
nished and the weights of the meat 
furnished each member. An experi- 
enced man must be appointed to @® 
the killing. Often a local butcher is 
designated and paid for this work by 
the member furnishing the carcass. 

At the spring meeting it is advis- 
able to decide whether to butcher ev- 
ery week or every other week. This 
will depend upon the number and the 
size of the families represented in the 
organization. 

Some of the older Iowa clubs have 
built small slaughter houses centrally 
located. These are usually 10x16 feet 
with conerete floors. In a few cases 
arrangements for egoling have also 
been made. At Marble Rock the ring 
has a small ice house 16x18 feet. This 
makes it possible to chill the carcasses 
before cutting. Other clubs prefer to 
have the butcher come to the farm of 
the member furnishing the carcass. 
This scheme is preferable where the 
members are not closely grouped. 

The mode of operation of the meat 


all the members. Thus in a twenty-share ring 
each member furnishes one beef during the 
season, and also receives back approximately 
one beef. Weights are kept, and if the member 
happens to receive a greater weight of meat 
than he furnished, he pays the club for it, while 
one who supplies more than he receives is re- 


* imbursed for the difference. 


Two methods of cutting the beef carcass have 
been successfully employed by Iowa meat rings. 
One of these divides a side of beef into ten ap- 
proximately equal divisions. These are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The members 
take these cuts in rotation each week. Thus the 
one who takes Cut No. 1 the first week will take 
No. 2 the second week and 3a and 3b the third 
week. The member furnishing the animal 
takes Cut No. 1 as well as the hide, rough tal- 
low and liver. -The heart and tongue are given 
to the member receiving Cut No. 2. 

A variation of this method is employed by 





ring is to have each member in rota- 
tion furnish a steer or heifer and the 
carcass is cut up and divided among 








The lines.in these illustrations show where to cut in dividing a 
beef carcass among the members of a meat ring. 





certain rings in Page and Montgomery coun- 
ties. Their method provides for furnishing each 
family with one-third of its meat in roasts, one- 
third in steaks and one-third in boiling meat. 
This plan requires a more experienced butcher. 

The butcher weighs each quarter of meat as 
it is eut and then deducts 20 per cent for the 
weight of the soup bones, which are given to 
the members in rotation. The net weight of 
meat is then divided by the number of shares 
and the meat is cut and weighed out to mem- 
bers, dividing it as equally as possible into 
roasts, steaks and boiling pieces. 

Iowa State College Extension Bulletin 88, 
‘‘The Farmers’ Meat Ring,’’ describes this 
method of apportioning the meat as follows: 

‘‘Weigh the fore-quarter and place on the 
block with inside of carcass down. Remove front 
shank and cut into two soup bon . Cut off two 
round bone pot roasts, cutting parallel with eut 
which removed shank. Then remove a shoulder 
roast. Then cut along line A-B, remov- 
ing navel, brisket and short-ribs. The 
short-ribs are cut into five squares of 
boiling meat; the navel and brisket 
into ten squares. Two prime rib roasts 
of three ribs each are then removed. 
Cut chuck into two two-rib roasts and 
a one-rib roast. The neck is eut into 
three pieces of boiling meat. 


Cutting the Hind-Quarter 


‘‘In eutting the hind-quarter, the 
flank steak is removed and cut into 
three pieces of boiling meat; the re- 
mainder of the flank is divided into 
four pieces of boiling meat. A two- 
rib roast is removed from the loin; 
the remainder of the loin is cut into 
steaks down to the line F-G. At this 
time remove rump by cutting in just 
back of and parallel with the pelvic 
or aitch bone. The rump is cut into 
two small roasts and the bone re- 
moved for a soup bone. 

‘‘Steaks are cut from the round 
parallel with the cut which is made 
in removing the rump. These steaks 
are then cut down as far as they 
are good, and then a pot roast is 
eut out. The hind shank is cut into 
three soup bones.’’ 

Complete instructio1s concerning 
the methods of organizing a meat ring 
with directions for handling the ear- 
casses are furnished in Bulletin 

. No. 88, which may be secured by 
addressingy the Extension Depart- 
ment of lowa State College, at Ames, 
Iowa. 
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BIG BUSINESS FIGHTS EXPORT PLAN 


Hoover, Meyer and Barnes Heading Opposition to McNary-Haugen Bill 


the MeNary-Hanugen bill is getting hot- 

ter every day. Open hearings have 
ended and the house committee is now consider- 
ing amendments, and is expected to act on the 
bill very soon. Big business interests are mass- 
ing their forces at Washington for personal 
work, and in the meantime are flooding mem- 
bers of both houses with protests by wire and 
mail. With Secretary Hoover, Eugene Meyer, 
‘of the War Finance Corporation, and Julius 
Barnes, the grain exporter and now president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, leading the fight 
Neither 
is it hard to raise plenty of money for expenses 
in fighting it. On the other hand, the farmers 
who are supporting it are handicapped for lack 
of funds, as well as experienced organizers. 
And they are further handicapped by the gen- 
eral ignorance concerning the bill, which must 
be studied to be understood. . 


WW ‘tie MteNery-1 D. C.—The fight against 


Friends and Enemies of Bill Active 


Both friends and enemies of the bill go to see 
President Coolidge frequently and he still pre- 
serves his attitude of doubt. The friends of the 
bill feel, however, that perhaps the president 
is not as hostile as he was a few weeks ago. 
Naturally those who oppose the bill see him 
oftener than its friends. Once the bill gets 
up for debate in house and senate, farmers can 
see who are friendly and who are opposed. 
The predictions are many now that the result 
of the next campaign for*President and con- 
gress will be determined by what happens to 
this McNary-Haugen bill. 

Julius Barnes, by the way, came out last week 
with his plan to-save the country, and incident- 
ally the farmer. He went and told the Presi- 
dent all about it and then told the newspaper 
boys. He thinks the trouble with the farmer is 
due to the trouble in Europe. He says farmers 
are fooled as to the actual purchasing power of 
their products by demoralized exchange, but 
does not explain why that demoralized ex- 
change does not affect prices of the things the 
farmer has to buy. He thinks the St. Lawrence 
waterway, which may come in a generation or 
two, will help the farmer. . Dive: sification of 


crops is needed, and extension of credit. 
And so on, and on, and on. Anything to attract 
attention away from the real trouble with the 
farmer and the only prospect of curing it. 
The political sensation of last week was the 
resignation of Attorney General Daugherty. 
To many it was expected. To perhaps a greater 
number it was not expected. - According to the 
supposedly well informed special correspond- 
ents, Daugherty twice offered to resign after 
Mr. Coolidge became President and was asked 
to stay. It was supposed, therefore, that he 
would continue until his ‘‘investigation’’ was 
concluded. The President asked his resigna- 
tion because it seemed to him that with the head 
of the department of justice undergoing such a 
searching investigation the department could 
not function as effectively as it should. 
Divergent Views on Daugherty Resignation 
There are widely divergent views as to this 
matter. One group insist that if a member of 
the cabinet can be forced out when unsustained 
charges are brought against him, then we have 
mob rule. This view is rather sustained by the 
character of the witnesses brought against 
Daugherty. Many of them have been convicted 
of erimes of one sort or another, among them 
being a formerly notorious train robber, and 
also a witness who is now under serious indict- 
ment. None of the testimony has reflected mis- 
deeds on the part of Daugherty. On the whole 
it has seemed to them a rather scandalous pro- 
cedure. Another group contends that inas- 
much as public confidence has been shaken in 
Daugherty, no matter by what means and 
whether justly or not, he should therefore step 
out. Presumably the same reasoning will be 
applied in case the same tactics are followed 
against other cabinet members. That would 
make it possible to discredit and blacken the 
name of any cabinet member or other adminis- 
tration official by imtrodueing witnesses, 
whether respectable or not, who might be will- 
ing to dispense.a choice line of gossip and ru- 
mors. This group points to Denby and now 
Daugherty, and asks who is to be selected as the 
next victim. 
At this writing Daugherty’s suecessor has 


not been announced. Former Senator Kenyon, 
of Iowa, was offered the post at the head of the 
navy, but declined. It was rumored than that 
if he had been offered Daugherty’s place he 
would have accepted. Whether it will be of. 
fered to him now remains to be seen. Hig 
friends were reported as advising him against 
accepting the navy offer. 

A commission has been appointed to consult 
with the Canadians on the St. Lawrence water. 
way project and J. R. Howard, of Iowa, hag 
been made a member of it. 

The President is considering the appointment 
of a farmer representative on the federal trade 
commission, and the same old candidates whose 


names are now familiar are up again with some 


new ones added. 


House ,Votes Relief for Starving Germans 


The house has voted to use ten million dol- 
lars to buy food to give to the women and chil- 
dren of Germany. 
in the senate. 

The senate committee on interstate commerce 


has reported out a resolution declaring agricul. © 


ture to be the hasic industry of the country and 
directing the Interstate Commeree Commission 
to effect such changes in the general rate strue 
ture of the country as will promote the move 
ment of agricultural commodities at the lowest 
possible rate. 

Congressmen from the cotton states have 
been wrought up over what they denounce as 
arbitrary work by the census bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce in figuring the cotton 
on hand, and one of them has introduced a bill 
to take the cotton reporting out of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and put it in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The agricultural committee of the house has 
been considering a forestry bill and has heard 
many witnesses, including Secretary Wallace 
and Chief Forester Greeley and Governor 
Pinchot. 

Congress_has provided a fund for sending 
some delegates to the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome next May, and has also in- 
creased the number of votes of the United 
States in the institute. 


TWO HOUSES DEADLOCK OVER BUDGET 


Iowa Assembly Faces Possible Failure of Any Budget Legislation 


lowa assembly was killed by the senate 

last week and a totally new bill substi- 
tuted. Later the house retaliated by rejecting 
the senate amendments so that the measure 
now goes to a conference committee. The views 
of the two houses differ so widely that there 
seems danger that the result may be a failure 
to pass any budget legislation. 

The house bill provided for a director of the 
budget who would act as an expert advisor of 
the executive council. Final authority, how- 
ever, Was in the hands of the executive council 
which was named as a budget board. Depart- 
ments of the state were to turn in their askings 
in the budget director; he was to prepare a re- 
port covering state income and expenditures 
for the succeeding two years ; this report was to 
be passed on by the executive council and if 
approved transmitted by the governor -to the 
assembiy for action. 

The senate bill, as presented by Senator 
Smith, of Madison county, is more along the 
line of the report of the joint committee of tax- 
ation of the Thirty-ninth General Assembly. A 
budget board of three is to be appointed by the 
governor with the approval of the senate. The 
term of members of the board is six years. 
This board would be the final authority on tax 
matters in the state. 

The fight in the senate against the Smith bill 
was made largely on the issue of elective versus 


‘a budget plan presented by the house of 


appointive officials. The farm group in the 
senate held that there was danger in putting 
power in the hands of men appointed for a long 
term. This is the view of the majority in the 
house and it seems .doubtful if the house will 
approve any bill that includes the appointive 
feature. 

The Smith bill includes a provision for local 
budget systems. It provides also for appeals to 
the state board in case local governmental units 
let contracts, prepare schedules of expenditures 
or contemplate issuing bonds against the wish 
of a number of tax payers. The state board is 
given the power td review such projects on com- 
plaint of tax payers and to decide finally 
whether they shall be adopted, modified or 
cancelled. 


Objections May Be Filed 


For example, before adopting a contract for 
any public improvement to cost $5,000 or more, 
the board of supervisors must fix a time for a 
hearing on the matter and announce it ten days 
in advance thru at least one hewspaper. Any 
person interested may appear and file objec- 
tions. After a decision is rendered, any ten ob- 
jectors may appeal to the state budget board. 
In the case of counties, this appeal-may only be 
made if the amount at stake is $10,000 or more. 

At this hearing, the bill states, ‘‘the board 
shall examine, with the aid of competent as- 
sistants, the entire record, and if the 


board shall find that the plans and _ specifi- 
cations and form of contract are suitable for 
the improvement proposed and that it is for the 
best interests of the municipality and that such 
improvemegts can be made within the estimates 
therefor, the board shall approve the same. 
Otherwise, the board shall recommend such 
modifications of the plans, specifications or 
contract, as in its judgment shall be for the 
public benefit, and if such modifications are s0 
made, the board shall approve the same.’’ 

In the same way, hearings must be held on 
local budgets. Appeals may be taken to the 
state board by not less than fifty tax-payers 
in districts having a population of 60,000 or 
more; twenty-five in districts of less than 60,- 
000 and more than 15,000, and smaller numbers 
for smaller units. Five tax-payers may appeal 
to the state board in regard to the issuance of 
bonds or other evidences of indebtedness. 

One of the main criticisms of the house Dill 
was-that it’ put the expenditure of only 10 per 
cent of the state’s taxes on a budget basis. It 
seems likely, therefore, that provisions for local 
budget systems will be included in the confer- 
ence Lill. The plan of appeals from local bodies 
to the state board is also getting some support, 
altho in some quarters it is felt that the Smith 
bill gives too much power to the state board in 
this respect. Probably the main fight, how- 


ever, will come on the appointive feature of the 


senate bill. 
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This has not been acted on © 
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Steer Profits and Losses 


1t seems that fat cattle prices will 
continue strong as long as business is 
good in the cities and labor continues 
fully employed at high wages. Fat 
cattle have now furnished a profitable 
market for corn for a little over two 
years. This coincides almost exactly 
with the period during which city la- 
por has been receiving such exception- 
ally good wages. After two years of 
more than usual profits on fat cattle, 
it is to be anticipated that either too 
many men will go into the feeding of 
cattle or that there will come a change 
in city employment conditions which 
will result in a falling off in. the de- 
mand for beef. The important thing 
now for cattle feeders is to watch the 
city business situation with extreme 
care. 

For March of 1924 the price of 1,300- 
pound fat steers averaged $10.20 a 
hundred or about 40 cents a hundred 
higher than in January and February. 





These 1,300-pound fat steers which 
were marketed in March of 1924 were 
fattened on corn which cost 83 cents 
a bushel on a Chicago No._2 weighted 
basis. As an average of ten years, it 
has required the value of 71.4 bushels 
of such corn to convert a feeder weigh- 
ing 1,000 pounds the preceding Septem- 
ber into a 1,300-pound fat steer for the 
March market. Last September a 
1,000-pound feeder cost $64.50, and the 
total cost of a 1,300-pound fat steer 
finished in March was around $123.76. 
The suming sortoe was $10.20 a hun- 
dred, or $132.60 a head, which indicates 
a profit of $8.84 a head. 

The danger in cattle feeding is that 
a number of men who have been out 
of cattle feeding for several years will 
be attracted back into the game by the 
recent profits, and that an over-produc- 


tion will come at about the same time= 


as business depression and unemploy- 
ment of labor begins in the cities. 
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Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in March of 1924 aver- 
aged about $7.35 a hundred, or only 
about 20 cents a hundred higher than 
in January and February. Ordinarily, 
the advance in March over the Janu- 
ary and February average is around 
50 cents a hundred. The reason the 
March advance has not been as great 
as usual this year is the continuance 
of unusually heavy runs. 

A Chicago price of $7.35 a hundred 
for hogs in March is equivalent to 
about 60-cent corn on a Chicago No. 2 
basis, or about 45 cents a bushel for 
corn on Iowa farms. Corn on Iowa 
farms has been selling about 20 cents 
a bushel higher than this and most 
Jarmers have felt, therefore, that they 
were losing money on the corn which 
they fed to hogs that were only bring- 
ing $7.35 a hundred at Chicago. 

Our chart, which is based on the 
average corn price during the twelve 
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months preceding the time of market- 
ing, shows a loss this month of $2.81 
a hundred. The average corn in the 
March hog cost on a Chicago No. 2 
weighted basis, 81.9 cents a bushel. 
As a ten-year average hogs have sold 
in the month of March at a price equiv- 
alent to 12.4 bushels of such corn. The 
value of 12.4 bushels of 81.9-cent corn 
gives $10.16 as the corn price of hogs 
for March of 1924. The actual price 


was $7.35, or there was a loss of $2.81 


a hundred. 

We anticipate that our chart will 
continue to show a loss on hogs for 
practically all of 1924 and probably for 
the early part of 1925. While hog 
prices will doubtless advance some 
during the summer and while Chicago 
hog top will probably go above $9 a 
hundred for a time in August or Sep- 
tember, we neyertheless expect that 
hogs during the entire summer will 
sell relatively lower than corn. 
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Howtosavemoneyonrope 





Hard-earned money 
is often wasted on 
inferior rope that 
breaks down on the 
job —especially dur- 
ing the strain of 
haying time. 


But the rope that 
stands the gaff of 





Whatever may be 
your use for rope 
you will find aa 
H. & A. brand of 
cordage to meet 
your requirements, 


Guarantee 
H. & A. “Blue 





hot pulleys, heavy 

loads, through the whole season and is 
still good really costs you less. For it 
gives you more actual rope service for 
the price. 


This year, make sure that you get long 
wearing rope for haying. Untwist the 
strands before you buy. Look for a thin 
blue thread marker—the ‘‘Blue Heart”’— 
running between the strands. Then you 
may be sure you have a rope that in the 
end will save you money. 


What the “‘Blue Heart’’ signifies 


The “Blue Heart” marker means that 

the rope is genuine H. & A. “‘Blue Heart” 

Manila Rope spun by skilled rope makers 

a high grade, pure selected manila 
bre 


It means also that in any size, on any 
job, the rope will wear longer and deliver 
without fail the strength you have a right 
to expect. For the selected fibres of 
H. & A. “Blue Heart” Manila Rope are 
drawn, spun, laid and properly lubricated 
so as to insure the smooth working of 
every fibre, yarn and strand. 


Buy rope scientifically. Know what 
you are getting. Untwist the strands and 
look for the “Blue Heart”—our reg- 
istered trade mark that assures you of 
dependable rope value. 


For sisal rope 


For other jobs where a high-grade sisal 
rope is wanted, use the best—H. & A. 
“Red Heart” Sisal Rope—spun from 
selected sisal fibre by the same’ skilled 
rope makers. 


Heart” Manila 
Rope is guaranteed to equal in yardage 
and exceed in tensile strength the specifi- 
cations of the U. S. Government 
Bureau of Standards. Any H. & A.“ Blue 
Heart” Manila Rope found not to be 
as represented will be replaced. 


Special offer 


The coupon below with 25c will entitle 
you to our special Halter Lead made from 
H. & A. “‘Blue Heart” Manila Rope. It 
is 4 inch in diameter, 7 feet long, and is 
fitted with a snap at one end. It is offered 
tointroduce to you the great strength and 
wonderful wearing ‘qualities of H, & A. 
‘Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope. 


If your dealer does not carry H. & A. 
“Blue Heart’? and cannot supply you 
with this special Halter Lead, fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to us with 25c, 
coin/or stamps, and your dealer’s name, 
A Halter Lead will be sent you prepaid 
at once. 


Be” EE ee cern ee 


i‘ — — 7 
The Hooven & Allison Co. W.F 44 
enia, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed is 25¢ for which please send me 
| eed - & A. “Blue Heart” Manila Halter 
re pS SO IETS OR ET 





en ee 


THE HOOVEN & ALLISON COMPANY 
‘Spinners of fine cordage since 1869’’ 


Xenia, Ohio 
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H&A “Blue Heart”ManilaRope 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


© 1924, The Hooven & Allison Company 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April }, 12} 





GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


Items of Interest From All Over the World for Busy Farm Folks 


THE HOUSE of representatives has 

invited President Coolidge to con- 
voke another disarmament conference. 
This suggestion has created great in- 
terest abroad, particularly in Great 
Britain. 


IS IT A FAIR PROPOSITION to tax 

aviators on their gasoline when the 
tax is to be used in road construction? 
Oklahoma aviators don’t think so and 
have instituted a campaign to protest 
the payment of such taxes. The avia- 
tors point out that they derive no ben- 
efit from the roads, do not help to 
wear them out and therefore should 
be exempt from the 214-cent a gallon 
tax. 


LONDON IS EXPERIENCING one of 

the worst traffic tieups in their his- 
tory. Practically all kinds of vehi- 
cles have been affected. The tramway 
men have gone on strike and omnibus 
and taxi drivers have joined in sym- 
pathy. They are demanding a wage 
increase. The dispute is being trans- 


ferred from the industrial to the polit- 


ical field and adds another perplexing 
problem to the already deeply in- 
volved labor government. 


GEN. R. G. NIVELLE, the veteran de- 
fender of Verdun, cied March 22 in 
Paris at the age of sixty-seven years. 


He had apparently been in good 
health until a few days ago. General 
Nivelle visited this country in 1920 


and was made a citizen of Cleveland 
by the mayor. He was the reputed 
author of the French slogan, “They 
shall not pass.” 





CHINBSE-SOVIET relations have been 

none too good the past few days as 
the result of a soviet ultimatum which 
demanded recognition of the govern- 
ment within three days. This the Chi- 
nese government has refused to give 
and as a result-of the trouble it has 
sent home the Russian envoy. The 
trouble is the result of ‘a misunder- 
standing over negotiations conducted 
by a Chinese envoy to Russia whose 
signature to an agreement was consid- 
ered final by the Russian government 
when in reality the agreement was not 
to be considered final until approved 
by the home government. 


THE OBREGON GOVEPNMENT is al- 

lowing Adolfo de ja Huerta every 
avenue of escape from Mexico. This 
decision is based upon sentimental 
reasons as de la Huerta was in his 
youth an ally of Obregon’s and was 
practically “brought up” in a political 
sense by Obregon. As de la Huerta’s 
capture would necessitate his execu- 
tion the Obregon government has is- 
sued orders to gunboats patrolling the 
shore which will practically assure the 
rebel chief's escape. Mrs. de la Huerta 
and her two sons arrived in New Or- 
leans some time ago and it is expected 
her husband will follow her there. 


W. H. ANDERSON, former state su- 

perintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, has just started 
serving his prison sentence. Mr. An- 
derson received an indeterminate sen- 
tence of one to two years on a charge 
of forgery. Mr. Anderson’s motion 
for a new trial has been denied and 
the defense counsel was obliged to 
surrender his client after a long but 
unsuccessful fight. 





A TEN THOUSAND pound reward is 

offered by the Irish Free State for 
capture of the men who shot several 
civilians and two British soldiers in 
Queenstown on the evening of March 
21. Many of the victims have had to 
have amputations and two people were 
killed outright. The Irish government 
has expressed great horror at the 
crime and has promised justice to the 
relatives of the victims. 


THE GREEK National Assembly has 

passed a resolution announcing the 
end of the Greek royal dynasty and 
the establishment of a Greek repub- 
lic. The regent of Greece will con- 
tinue to act as governor until such 
a time as a constitution can be pro- 
vided. The assembly, before a meet- 
ing was held, declared a ¢eneral am- 
nesty to all of those who were en- 
gaged in the organization of a revolt 
against the government last fall. 
Greek citizenship has been denied to 
all of the members of the deposed 
royal family. 


GREAT BRITAIN is threatened with 

a general miners’ strike. The min- 
ers are, however, .unable to agree 
among themselves about accepting the 
operators’ terms and have thrown the 
burden of the decision upon the gov- 
ernment. The miners are demanding 
the passage of a minimum wage bill, 





growers. 


most important farm operation. 
Farmer will give a prize of $10. 


contest will close April 23. 





CAN WE CULTIVATE CORN MORE EFFICIENTLY? 


Do corn belt farmers waste time in eultivating corn? Do 
methods now followed require more time and man and horse labor 
than are essential to doing the work efficiently ? 
tions on which we should like the opinion of experienced corn 


Wallaces’ Farmer would like to hear from 
methods of corn cultivation which enable thoro work to be done 
with a minimum of time and labor. 
ideas of our readers in the form of letters of not to exeeed 500 
words, discussing shovel types, soil types, depth of cultivation, 
ridging, use of the two-row plow and other details related to this 


For the best letter on ‘‘How I Cultivate Corn,”’ 
Other prizes of $5, $3, $2 and $1 
will be awarded for second, third, fourth and fifth prizes. 
Address. letters to Corn Cultivation 
Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


These are ques- 


its readers as to 


We should like to have the 


Wallaces’ 


This 








GREAT BRITAIN is also going to at- 

tempt a flight around the _ world. 
Three British airmen left from the sea- 
plane station at Calshott on March 24 
in a large amphibian plane, the only 
one on which they will_rely, altho they 
have spare engines at Tokyo and To- 
ronto. The flight is to take place in 
the opposite direction to the American 
attempt. 
7 — ee 
A ONE HUNDRED MILLION dollar 

loan to France has just been ar- 
ranged by the J. P. Morgan & Co. 
banking group. The loan is fully se- 
cured by gold held in the vaults ef 
the Bank of France, which is acting 
for the French government, and will 
be used to stabilize French exchange, 
and for such other purpose as the gov- 
ernment may determine. The news of 
the loan had a very favorable effect on 
the hitherto rapidly falling franc, 
which immediately rose thirty-five 
points on the exchange. 


now before the house of commons, 
which would guarantee them a pre- 
war wage plus an allowance by which 
the cost of living exceeds that before 
the war. This minimum wage law was 
to hold good regardless of the indus- 
tries’ ability to pay. The bill is not 
likely to pass. 





THE SPANISH DIRECTORATE ap- 

pears to be nearing a drastic change. 
The principal difficulty facing it seems 
to be trouble over the Spanish-French 
commercial treaty which Spanish com- 
mercial quarters declare to be unfa- 
vorable to Spain. The demand for its 
immediate denunciation is being 
pressed upon the directorate. This is- 
sue has provoked such a storm of pro- 
test thruout Spain that the king in a 
conversation at a social function held 
recently named a probable successor 
to the military director. The man 
named belenged to the conservative 
party. 


PREMIER POINCARE, of France, ang 

his cabinet resigned on March 26, 
when a note of confidence was unex. - 
pectedly refused. The ministry hag 
been charged with the responsibility 
for the fall of the franc. President 
Millerand has asked Poincare to form 
a new cabinet. 





JAPANESE NAVAL Submarine No. 43 
has sunk off Sasebo and all hope of 
recovery has been given up. The sub. 
marine is 200 feet long and lies in 2% 
: fathoms of water. For scme time sig. 
nals were received from the crew and 
divers tried to rescue the men, but 
their efforts were unavailing and the 
naval department holds out little hope, — 





THIRTY-TWO Ontario implement 

makers have petitioned the Ontario 
government for the abolition of the § 
per cent sales tax upon. farm imple. 
ments. The manufacturers believe 
that such a move would be of great 
assistance to agriculture and have 
promised to reduce their own prices 
in proportion if the tax is discontinued, 





A CHILD WELFARE BILL, the first 

of its kind ever presented, will soon 
be up before congress for considera 
tion. The commissioner on public 
welfare legislation is drafting the bill, 
which will provide for aid for depend- 
ent children in their own homes. The 
commissioner is also presenting a bill 
which would provide for the establish. 
ment of a federal department of pubs 
lic welfare to supplant the existing 
boards governing public welfare 
agencies. 





CUBA SEEMS TO BE in for another 

political storm. There have been 
many suspicious circumstances point- 
ing toward revolution. Opposition to 
the government has been intense from 
the reform faction, the main trouble 
being centered around the lotteries. 
The opposition is being led by two 
prominent politicians now in New 
York, but observers of Cuban affairs 
in Washington believe they will en- 
deavor to accomplish their purpose 
thru an orderly election. 





THE WHITE STAR liner Olympic, 

fourth largest ship .afloat, collided 
in the Hudson river recently ith a 
smaller vessel. The ship was out- 
bound fer England with 1,170 passen- 
gers aboard and was just turning 
downstream when her stern struck the 
Fort St. George, also outbound, with 
270 passengers aboard. The main- 
mast and a large hydraulic derrick 
on the smaller vessel.snapped. Three » 
people were slightly injured on the 
Fort St. George and the boat was bad- 
ly banged up generally. It managed 
to get back to port unassisted. The 
_ Olympic was delayed about an hour to 
repair some slight damage. 











His Milking Machine Develops Its Own Power 











GOSH! WHY 010N'T 
\ THINK OF THIS BEFORE! 
THINK OF THE TIME IVE 
WASTED TRYING TO 
MILK KICKERS! 
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What Can We Do For You? 
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As we serve—so shall we succeed 


This business is founded upon the solid 
rock of Service to our Customers. 

As we are of service individually to you, so 
shall we win and keep your patronage. 


As part of our service to you we select for 
you and sell only goods that will. give you 
satisfaction—only goods that will stand your 
inspection and use. 

As part of our service to you we always 
offer you a saving. Fifty million dollars’ worth 
of goods have been mafiufactured and bought 
for cash to make possible the low prices this 
book offers. 

Twenty-four hour service in filling your 
orders is part of our work for you. Most of our 
orders are actually shipped within twenty-four 
hours, nearly all within forty-eight hours. 

Our platform is-one of Service. To be of 
real service to you is the basis upon which we 
solicit your patronage. 

That for fifty-one years we have been of ser- 
vice, that today we are offering Service and a 
Saving and Satisfaction to over five mil- 
lion customers is the basis of our success. 


As we serye—so shall we succeed. 
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A Personal Message from the President of 
MONTGOMERY WARD ® CO. 


As you turn the pages of this new Spring 
and Summer Catalogue there is just one 
thought uppermost in your mind: 


“What is there of interest in this 
book for me? 

How much saving is there for me? 

What can Montgomery Ward & 
Co. do for me?” 


In imagination I look into the homes of 
over five million customers into which this 
book goes, and in each I seem to hear these 
same questions asked. 


And as I sit here in my office and look 
around at over one hundred acres of floor 
space, filled with new merchandise, I see 
the answer so plainly, the many advantages, 
the great saving, that I wish there might be 
some way of bringing you more closely to- 
gether—you and Montgomery Ward & Co. 
—so that you might learn for yourself the 
answers to your questions. 


If I could draw up a chair with you ‘iii ; 


at your own living rcom table and turn 
with you the pages of this Catalogue, I 
would tell you the most interesting busi- 
ness story you have ever heard. 


It would be a story of how thousands of 
our bargains are secured, how our low prices 


Kansas City 


are made. It would be a romance of ready 
cash and the tremendous buying power 
your patronage gives us. And of travel— 
travel through every part of this land and 
in Europe, searching for good merchandise 
at the lowest possible prices. 


Do you know how our goods are bought 
—how our bargains are found? Let me 
give you an example: Here is a manufac- 
turer who has a reputation for making the 
best goods, who lacks capital, who lacks 
business, so that his plant operates on half- 
time part of the year 


But he knows how to make good goods. 
We furnish the needed extra capital, we 
give him orders that make the wheels turn 
all day and keep his employees busy all the 
year. His own earnings are increased and 
his cost of manufacture cut far below any- 
thing he has ever known. And this saving 
goes to those who buy goods at Ward’s— 
to our customers. What can we do for you? 








24-Hour Service _ 


We have perfected our service for you. After much 
study and testing new systems and employing experts 
we have perfected a system that makes certain your 
orders will be shipped promptly. 

Our records prove that during the past year most 
of our orders were shipped in 24 hours—nearly all 
of our orders within 48 hours. 




















St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


You want to buy goods at a saving. You 
want to buy goods that will give you com- 
plete satisfaction. You want prompt service. 
You want your orders filled promptly, and 
your letters answered promptly—and you 
want your patronage appreciated. 


At Montgomery Ward & Co. you get all these 
things. These are the advantages that are waiting 
here for you. 


Asaving—yes, we try always tooffer you a saving, 
but always a saving on goods of Ward Quality. JI 
cannot lay too much stress on “‘ Quality.” We 
do not sell “cheap”? goods. It is our policy ta 
offer you only goods that will stand up, that will 
give service, that will do exactly what you want 
them to do. 


It is easy to self at seemingly low prices. All you 
need do is to buy low-priced goods. Cut some- 
thing out of the quality, out of the service, and you 
can always make a low price. At Ward’s we never 
sacrifice quality to make a low price. 

And, for fifty-one years this has been the policy of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. For fifty-one years in 
every dealing with every customer we have tried to 
follow a ‘‘deal as you would be dealt by”’ policy. 


Millions of people will buy from this Catalogue— 
atasaving. The same saving, the same guarantee of 
satisfaction exists for you. We solicit your patron- 
age. We will deal with you as you would be dealt 
by. And your orders and letters will always be 
appreciated at Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Montgoniery Ward & ©. 


athe Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Are the ee aes 
Checkmated? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For nearly ten years now we have 
had farmers’ organizations in this 
county. We of the Farmers’ Union 
have been studying co-operation and 
trying to, put it into practice in our 
business. This means both co-opera- 
tive marketing and collective buying. 

Our livestock shipping association 
has been doing business for about six 
years and yet we have some prob- 
lems we have not been able to over- 
come. One of the most important is 
where to ship—to old lines or to our 
co-operative commission firm at Chi- 
cago. 

Now we are supposed to ship to our 
own firms if we ever expect to gain 
anything by our organizations in miar- 
keting our livestock. These assem- 
bling, or reloading stations provided 
by the packers are meant to check- 
mate the farmers in their purpose of 
marketing their own stock. Anyone 
ought to know that prices are fixed at 
the open market at the large packing 
centers. If we sell direct to the pack- 
ers thru assembling stations we are 
surely undermining our own business. 
Packers buying sO many hogs direct 
do not need to bid up in the open 
markets. 

These re-load, or assembling sta- 
tions should be controlled by the farm- 
used in orderly 
marketing until some time in the fu- 
ture when the farmers can operate 
and own their own packing plants. 
Men can write, and talk, but we can 
never succeed until we learn to stick 
and control our products from farm to 
market. Farmers are being led away 
from the real problem, and their en- 
ergies and money are being spent for 
false purposes. Marketing and mer- 
chandising our products must be our 
goal. Let us hew to the line. 

FRANK OLIVA 

Johnson county, Iowa. 





Moving Cattle by Truck 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read your article in a re- 
cent issue, “Trucking vs. Railroad for 
Cattle,” and will offer my experience 
with the same. In July, 1923, I had 
on feed 97 head of steers. On July 9, 
I sorted 30 head of the tail or poor 
end. These cattle were sorted out 
from the rest in the morning, kept in 
a@ separate vard and shut away from 
water, and instead of corn and alfalfa 
hay were given a mixture of corn and 
oats and wild hay. 

These cattle were loaded on trucks 
about eight o’clock, and were trans- 
ported to Sioux City, a distance of 
about 26 miles, at a cost of 26 cents 
per 100'pounds. They were weighed 
off my scales into the trucks at 990 
pounds, for which I paid transporta- 
tion. On an average we figure about 
two and one-half hours on the road. 
This being very warm weather, we 
thought it better to move in the night, 
but had we been compelled to drive 
these cattle, we would have had to 
start driving at three the same 
morning, as we are ten miles from a 
station, with the uncertainty of hav- 
ing cars when we got there. Had that 
been the case, a delay in transporta- 
tion would have meant more shrink. 

Now these cattle were unloaded at 
the Sioux City yards at about eleven 
o’clock the same night. On my arrival 
the next morning, at about eight, my 
cattle were yarded with our Farmers’ 
Union and Producers’ firm, well rest- 
ed and ready to fill, which they did. 
When sold, they moved over the scales 
looking fully as well as in my yard 
the day before, with a gain of 39 





pounds on the lot, which more than 
paid the transportation. 

On July 18, I had my truck come 
and deliver the remaining 67 head. 
These were left in their feed lot with 
no change of feed,.but the water shut 
off at seven o’clock in the morning. 
They were loaded at eight in the eve- 
ning, and at two in the morning of 
the 19th, obliging the truck to make 
two trips. These cattle weighed about 
1,100 pounds, and looked fully as well 
on the market as at home, but did not 
make so good a fill as the others, being 
large cattle; they gained 32 pounds as 
compared to 39 pounds for the smaller 
ones. 

Thus I got away from the tedious 
drive of the early morning, going back 
and loading in the middle of the night, 
and, at the best they would have been 
in the stock cars from six to seven 
hours—this at a rate of 16 cents per 
hundred. 

To my judgment, living at our dis- 
tance from market, and especially in 
warm weather and taking into consid- 
eration the uncertainty of getting cars, 
the indépendence of the railroads, your 
opportunity of dictating time and care 
of handling to a small truck firm— 
when roads permit such moving, there 
is no question. I am for better service. 

CHAS. E. YRES. 

Plymouth County, Iowa. 





Bloat in Cattle 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see in a recent issue of your paper 
that you want a remedy to keep cows 
from bloating on alfalfa. I have had 


quite a little experience for four years , 


in the Pecos valley, in New Mexico. I 
pastured my cows on alfalfa all the 
time, and at first had lots of trouble? 
IT found the trouble was nearly always 
in the morning when the cows were 
hungry after being in a dry lot over 
night. The greediest cow in the bunch 
was the worst one to bloat, so I filled 
them up in the morning before turn- 
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ing them out, on dry feed, alfalfa hay 
or corn stalks, or anything they would 
eat; and never had a cow bloat after 
that. 

Before I learned the dry feed rem- 
edy I kept horse colic medicine on 
hand all the time. If a cow bloated, I 
took her head under my left arm and 
held it up and poured the medicine 
down her with a drenching bottle. 

W. D. SIMPSON. 

Fulton County, Illinois. 





Diversification 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Every time I see or hear this word 
“diversification,” I begin to see red. 
I almost exploded last summer when 


some big fellow advised the wheat 
growers to “diversify.” However, I 
held my peace then and every time 
since until now. 

Now that the president of the United 
States is taking up the time and talk- 
ing of lending millions to the har- 
assed farmers to enable wheat grow- 
ers to begin to diversify—if enough to 
affect the wheat market—they will 
simply glut and break the markets for 
their diversified crops. Let their crops 
be what they will—corn, cattle (beef 
or dairy), cotton, hogs, sheep, or chick- 
ens—that will be the result. So what 
will they gain? Simply an increase in 
their experience and_ indebtedness. 

I realize it wTll make a big addi- 
tional demand for equipment, such as 
corn and cotton tillage tools, stock 
feeders’ equipment and poultry sup- 
plies. That is good for the manufac- 
turer. But I’m a farmer, and don’t 
ee where it can help the farming in- 

ustry except in one way—‘misery 
loves company.” Wheras, now it is 
the wheat and hog farmers, and last 
year it was. the corn farmers—with 
sufficient diversification we'll all sink 
in the same boat. Yours for common 
sense. 

J. EARL BELL. 

Audrain County, Missouri. 





Butter extras at Chicago in March 
of 1924 averaged abéut 46 cents a 
pound. After displaying considerable 
weakness in February, butter prices 
continued in March to weaken more 
than is seasonally customary. 

With corn at 79 cents a bushel, oats 
at 49 cents, bran at $24 a ton, cotton- 
seed meal at $45 a ton, and oil meal at 
$43 a ton at central markets; with 
loose hay at $13 a ton on the farm, and 
with labor at 28 cents an hour, the cost 
of producing a pound of butter on a 
Chicago extra basis, was 40 cents for 
the month of March, 1924. The ac- 
tual price was 46 cents, or there was 
a profit of 6 cents a pound. 

In spite of greater weakness than us- 
ual in the butter market during Febru- 
ary and March, the price is still high 
enough to return more than the usual 
profits to farmers producing butterfat 





Butter Profits and Losses 


for the creameries. It begins to look, 
however, as tho the unusual profitsgof 
the past three years were drawing to 
a close. Presumably the next period 
of butter losses will start when busi- 
ness depression comes and labor is un- 
employed. Perhaps this will be some 
time in 1925. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els, Chicago milk in March of 1924 cost 
about $2.11 a hundred to produce, de- 
livered at the country bottling plant. 
The quoted priee at country bottling 
plants was $2.67 a hundred, or there 
was a profit of 56 cents a hundred. 
This would indicate that Chicago milk 
producers are making very good prof- 
its. Probably, however, their profits 
are really not this great because of the 
fact that it is so difficult for them to 
get reliable labor anywhere nearly so 
cheapily as is possible for farmers fur- 
ther away from large cities. 
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, Another Radio Enthusiast 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read with considerable amusement 
your editorial about your radio set, 
which you have on trial. I found that 
if aman ever lets an agent install g 
good radio in his home, he is lost, 
eventually he will have to buy. One 
fellow installed a four tube Westing. 
house here last spring, and left it for 
three weeks. The price on it at that 
time was too strong, so we fought him: 
off until this fall, when he sold us ag 
Kennedy, with built-in loud speaker,: 
This was about three months agg, 
I found that I had to -hire a man tg 
husk corn, as I could not sit up all’. 
night listening to that radio, and dg | 
myself justice in the cornfield the 
next day. However, the malady hag” 
passed its acute stage, and has be 
come chronic. Now we listen to Sionx 
City while we eat our dinner at noon, 
and let Omaha furnish the music at’ 
supper. It makes no difference if it 
is “luncheon” and “dinner” in the 
towns, it is still “dinner” and “sup 
per” on the farm. I would not have 
an outfit with a loud speaker, and 1” 
believe the built-in type of loud speak- 
er gives a much better tone. Thig 
outfit has a headset, but I never use 
it, except on some special occasion, 
such as when President Harding and 
Woodrow Wilson spoke from Wash- 
ington last fall. 

After all of this preliminary, the 
suggestion which I respectfully submit 
is a radio page for Wallaces’ Farmer, 
This would be a big improvement to 
your paper, and the first farm paper 
to have one, that I know of. A page 
in your paper giving programs from 
some of the stations that “come in | 
best” in Iowa. would fill a need among 
farmers. People onthe farms are. 
buying radio sets by the thousands, 
and not a very large percentage take © 
daily papers that give radio programs. 

L. J. BAXTER 


A Debt of Honor 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The exodus of labor from the farm 
to the city has become such an accept- 
ed fact that it no longer excites com- 
ment. What is also true, altho it is 
seldom mentioned and not so evident 
in its consequences, is the constant 
withdrawal of capital from the farm- 
ing communities by the farmers. them- 
selves. Almost invariably a farmer re- 
tiring after accumulating a comfort: — 
able fortune will take the proceeds 
from the sale of his former home or 
his share of the tenant’s income and 
spend it elsewhere. Often it goes com- 
pletely out of the state, in pursuit of 
the comforts of some warmer clime or 
the disappointing indolence of the city. 

The result of this is that we have 
always a class of residents starting at 
the bottom whose object it is, from 
necessity, to exploit the land to the 
utmost. Orderly production and prop 
er conservation of the soil are impo* 
sible for them. 

The farm is coming to be viewed 
more and more as a strictly business 
venture. A completely successful life 
on a farm, with many people, includes 
leaving it as soon as possible. After 
living on a farm a number of years, 
any farmer will be astounded to note | 
the total quantity of material goods 
his faithful ally has yielded him. 
Whatever selection of crops or how- 
ever poorly tended this steadfast serv 
ant labors night and day to fulfill his* 
expectations. It is Wke an unselfish 
and self-denying parent, and can 4 
man, having gathered a competence, 
leave it with no sense of obligation? 
It is our only silent creditor, and 
whenever we are able to do so, let us 
discharge our debt to the old farm im 
full. FRED TAYLAR. 

Clinton County, Iowa. 
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THAT a difference there is in the 
W appearance of farmsteads as one 
grives along the road! Here is a farm 
which shows at a glance that it is well 
taken care of, with good fences and 
gates, well repaired and painted dwell- 
jng and barns and outbuildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment under shelter, 

s clean and dry, well kept garden 
and orchards and lawns, and a general 
al-round appearance of care and pros- 
perity. Possibly the next farm may be 
just the reverse. The fences are sag- 
ging and broken, the gates are lop-sid- 
ed or off their hinges, the dwelling 
house has some broken window panes 
stopped with rags, the screen doors 
and windows have holes in them, the 
walk is broken and the steps awry, the 
dwelling as well as the other build- 
ings have broken roofs and siding and 
need paint badly, the manure is piled 
against the barn and the lots are knee- 
deep in manure in places, the lots and 
the near-by pastures are littered with 
proken boards and rails, the binder re- 
poses under an apple tree with the 
gang plow and the cultivator nestling 
comfortably in a fence corner and the 
disk harrow in the middle of the barn 
yard, the orchard and the fence rows 
overgrown with briars and sprouts and 
weeds, and there is a general appear- 
ance of neglect and dilapidation. 

Which of the above descriptions fits 
your own place? Unfortunately, the 
poorly cared for farmsteads, if they do 
not comprise a majority of American 
farms, are far more common than they 
should be, for the prosperity and good 
repute of our American agriculture. 


Careful Planning Avoids Waste 


Neatness and system around the 
farmstead makes for cheaper farm op- 
eration thru the saving in time and 
money which it makes possible. The 
neat person is almost always a sys- 
tematic one, who plans his farm opera- 
tions and improvements and finances 
carefully and who therefore knows so 
far as possible what work shall be 
done each day, what equipment will be 
needed for each operation, what is 
needed to put each piece of equipment 
in proper shape, what fertility and 
tillage each field should receive, and 
s00n. Having the work planned care- 
fully avoids waste in changing from 
one job to another, in hunting up mis- 
Placed tools, in stopping at the busiest 
time to repair or adjust some machine, 
or perhaps to take it to town for 
needed blacksmith work. This is espe- 
cially important where the hired help 
kept is not disposed to hurry from one 
job to another. 

Another saving is in keeping down 
loss from accidents as carelessness 
and slipshod work are always direct 
invitations for costly accidents. Sooner 
or later the boards and-sticks lying 
around the lots and pasture are sure to 
flip up and disable or kill a valuable 
horse or cow, or an animal or some 
Member of the family will be danger- 
ously injured on a rusty nail or piece 
of loose wire, the harness tug or line 
which was to be repaired the first time 
the owner had time will give way and 
Produce a runaway causing death or 
heavy damage, the half-eaten straw- 
Stack you meant to prop up will fall 
over and bury some hogs or sheep, the 
Windmill head you knew needed tight- 
ening will be picked by some extra 
sust of wind and wreck itself and per- 
haps a favorite cow at the same time, 
and almost without exception breachy 
and unmanageable livestock go right 
along with careless farming. 

Also it has long been understood by 
builders and real estate men that fre- 


quent and careful attention to building 
upkeep and repairs is the best way to 
keep down the expense for deprecia- 


ion and upkeep, and here again the 
careful and systematic farmer will 
ave considerable over the careless 


‘FIXING UP THE FARM 
What Repairs and Paint Can Do for Farm Butldings 


By I. W. DICKERSON 





} 
and ignorant farmer who puts off his | 
-repairs and painting because he does 
not happen to have the time or money | 


when the work needs to be done. If a 
board on the barn is replaced promptly 
or if the roof is patched even before 
leaks are noticed, the board will not 
become warped or broken and the 
leaks will be stopped before valuable 


feed is spoiled or the barn framing , 


becomes water soaked and decay sets 
in. Prompt and effective repair work 
surely is the secret of securing mini- 
mum depreciation and upkeep cost. 
And painting is the same way. By 
far the cheapest way to keep a house 
or other building properly painted is 
to give it a thoro first painting, taking 
care to select high quality, long-life 
materials and colors which will be har- 
monious and not needed to be changed; 
then every three or four years, or oft- 
ener if the paint shows signs of 
weathering, giving it a coat of fresh 
paint. If it is allowed to go eight or 
ten or twelve years until the boards 
show bare in spots and the paint all is 


loose and crumbly, it will cost as much | 


in labor to clean off the old paint and 
put on fresh priming as it would have 
to go over the surface two or three 
times with a single coat. And besides, 
much permanent damage will have 
been done to the surface lumber of the 
building. It is far better to paint as 
soon as the paint surface shows signs 
of weathering, even if necessary to 
borrow the money and pay interest 
on it. 

Even the matter of shrubbery and 
flower beds and shade trees and 
flagged or graveled walks will pay 
just as big dividends on the time and 
money they cost, tho perhaps not quite 
so easily translated into dollars and 
cents. Even these by adding to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the farm, 
do increase its value, as any one will 
pay considerable more for a well kept 
up, attractive farm, than for one 
showing only carelessness and neglect. 
But the greatest value received from 
the beautifying of the farmstead are 
the feelings of pride and self-respect 
which these bring to all the members 
of the family, the feeling that this is 
home, sweet home, indeed, and the 
best place in all the world to be. No 
one can fully measure what such a 
home means in the lives of our boys 
and girls. 


What to Do to Improve 


First of all, clean up! Certainly a 
good cleaning up is the first step in 
the salvation of any neglected and run 
down farmstead. Clean up the, trash, 
clean out the yard and garden and or- 
chard and fence rows, haul out the 
manure to the fields which are prob- 
ably needing it badly, fill up the mud- 
holes, and give the water a chance 
to drain away from the buildings. 
Clean out the stables, the hog house, 
the poultry house, etc. Do not be 
afraid to wield a broom _ vigorously 
against the dust and cobwebs in the 
barn, nor hot water and lye in the hog 
house, nor stronger disinfectants if 
there seems to be any likelihood of 
lurking disease germs. 

Next, repair! Repair the barns and 
other buildings inside and out, see that 
all doors and windows are whole and 

. properly hung, renew the roofs if nec- 
essary,-rebuild (not “patch’’—I hate 
the term) broken fences and gates. 
Pay particular attention to broken or 
settled foundations, as no building can 
long hold its shape without a good 
solid foundation. Go over the well and 
cistern curbings to see that they are 
secure from accident and safe against 
surface contamination. Go over the 
machinery and other equipment, repair 
what is worth repairing, and bny new 
equipment for that which is so worn as 
to be useless. 

Then paint and beautify wherever 
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The Worlds Biggest Store 


Station W.J.R., located on the tower of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co.’s gigantic merchandise building at Chicago, will be in opera- 
tion beginning the month of April. 


Just another instance that the World’s Biggest Mail Order 
Store is FIRST in everything worth while. 





Those who have radio sets will appreciate the fact that our 
station will be the most modern in the air; every advance made 
in the science of radio, every successful invention making for 
clearer broadcasting and improved reception has been embodied 
in our station. 


Station W. J.R., located on the tower of the World’s Biggest 
Store—will be under government supervision. It is a class B 
station—the highest rank in broadcasting. It will provide enter- 
tainment and education to the world. 


It is fitting that-Sears, Roebuck and Co. should undertake this 
work because we were FIRST in the radio business. We en- 
couraged the amateurs in the days of wireless before radio was 
known. We were endorsed by the Arierican Radio Relay League 
and the National Amateur Wireless Association. 


Now, as always, the World’s Biggest Store proves its claim 
for leadership. J 





In addition to our Special Catalog of Radio Supgtion 
you will surely want our New Big General Catalog if you 
have not already received it. It contains almost every- 
thing you need for the family, the home, the farm and 
the shop. We have sent it to one-fourth of all the 
families in the United States, so that they can buy most 
economically. If you want this Big Book all that is 
necessary is for you to write us and say: “Send me your 
New Big General Catalog No. 65W28G.” 










Send. for Our FREE Radio Catal 


— oe eee eee ee ee Ge eee ee oe oe 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Chicago—Philadelphia. 

Send me FREE Radio Book No. 65W28. 





Coupon 
to store 
nearest you. 
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‘The 
Coach 


°975 


Touring Model - $850 
Freight and Tax Extra 


A 30 Minute 
Ride Will 
Win You 


i a 





ESSEX. 





MOTORS, 


We Ask This Simple Test 


It is an easy way to tell if the new 
Essex Coach gives greater value than 
was ever provided at this price. 


Take a ride. It has answered the 
question for thousands. Priced $170 
lower, the new Essex Coach provides 
a larger, handsomer body, with even 
greater passenger comfort than the 
former Coach. 


And its 6-cylinder motor, built by — 
Hudson, gives the smoothness of 

performance for which the Super- 

Six is famous. 


Has Qualities of Both ~ 
Hudson and the Former Essex 
Steering is as easy as guiding a bicycle. 
Note how comfortably and safely it 
holds even the roughest roads at all 
speeds. 


Gasoline, oil and tire mileage are ex- 
ceptional. A further satisfaction is 
the low cost at which all replace- 
ment parts are sold. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





















Raise BEST Pigs 


You Ever Raised 


—and do it more easily and cheaply with 
Champion Buttermilk Pig Feed. 
Every sack contains just the uniform balanced 
need. Nearest to the 
ies the elements found in 
Meat Meal — 











—— and sterilized. 


—the Right Way 


Feed the Right Salt 












Hl the el its of 
fresh pettermilk with 10% 
added feeding value 
—lessens cholera danger. 
—develops fastest of an 
known a +y 7 










100 Pound Sack Makes 
tnd to 600 Gallons Slop 


have the ideal, 
seo caged fet fe, rowing 























The tiny, soft, porous flakes of Co- 
lonial Special Farme: ate make it 
the quickest dissolving sal 





Farmerseverywhereare beginning toreal- 

ize that feeding of salt must be regular with 
each feeding and in sufficient amounts, toget 

thelargest profitson every kind oflivestock. 

Colonial Special Farmers Salt is particular! 
itable when fed properly eommee it is = fully like 
snowflakes, dissolves = yt doesn’t harden or sift 
out of feed, and is al salt. A 70-Ib. hex bon tien 
100 Ibs. of ordinary salt. 

Try it next time—you’ll see the difference. 


pS oh chy ttm SALT eee eed oO. 


COLONIAL 





SPECIAL 
FARMERS 





SALT 






























itg@seems to be needed. Get good high 
grade materials, for certainly here jg 
one place it does not pay to use cheap 
or shoddy stuff. Select colors which 
will look well and wear well and of 


which you will not get tired in a few 


months. Lead and oil paint is goog, 
but probably just as good or better 
paints’can be had in the high grade 
ready mixed brands. The great ge 


erets of success with painting are to ° 


use nothing but good materials, tg 
have the surfaces properly prepared 
and to.use force and judgment in ryp. 
bing it in, especially the first coats, 
And don’t be afraid to use plenty of 
whitewash on the inside of the dairy 
stable, the hog house, the poultry 
house, and so on. While perhaps not 
so very valuable as a surface presery. 
er, whitewash makes any building 
much lighter, more sanitary, cleaner, 
and more likely to be kept clean and 
sanitary. 





Raising Orphan Lambs 


An Iowa _ correspondent writes: 


.“How should orphan lambs be fed? 


How much and how often?” 


The best way of raising an orphan 


lamb is to find a foster-mother for it 
in a ewe that has lost her own lamb, 
When this can not be done, however, 
such lambs can be satisfactorily raised 
on cow’s milk, if some attention ig 
given it for the first three or four 
weeks. The milk should preferably 
be from a cow giving milk rather rich 
in fat, such as a Jersey or Guernsey. 
For the first week the lamb should 
have some ewe’s milk if possible by 
allowing it to suckle a ewe whose 
lamb is not yet taking all her milk. 
For the first few days lambs fed by 
the bottle method must be fed often 
but not much at a time. Two or three 
tablespoons is enough for a feed at 
first and the first day the lamb will 
need to be fed every two hours. A 
few night feedings should be given 
for at least the first week. The lamb 
will soon take larger amounts until 
by the time it is three weeks old three 


feeds a day will be sufficient. It © 


should be eating grain by this time, of 
course. Give it a trough with ground 
corn and oats and oil meal or bran. 

Keep the bottle and nipple clean at 
all times and have the milk warmed to 
about 100 degrees F. when fed. 





Copper Carbonate for Smut 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me details for treating 
oats for smut with the copper carbon- 
ate method.” 

This ‘method consists in  thoroly 
dusting the seed with copper carbon- 
ate. To do the work effectively re- 
quires about two ounces per bushel. 
The mixing may be accomplished by 
thoro shoveling so that all the seed 
comes in contact with the carbonate. 


| If a concrete mixer is handy, it can 


be used to very good advantage for 


| this work. 


Some who have used this treatment 
state that illness some times results 
when men do this work in a closed 
room. It is suggested that the treat- 
ment of the seed be accomplished out 
of doors if possible. 





Acid Phosphate for Corn Land 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“How valuable is acid phosphate for 
corn land? What increases in yield 


may be expected from its use?” 


One year with another an applica- 
tion of 100 pounds of acid phosphate 
to an. acre of corn land may be ex- 


pected to increase the yield by three ° 
In Missouri they.” 
found that acid phosphate produced ‘ 


or four bushels. 


increases as high as five bushels pet 
acre. The phosphate is commonly ap 
plied to corn land with the fertilizer 
attachment. It is sometimes dis 
tributed by spreading 30 to 40 pounds 
over each load of manure when put- 
ting the manure on corn land. 
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grains can be fed whole. 


"WALLACES’ FARMER, April 4, 1924 























~ Looking After the Young 
Lambs 


Lambing time calls fora few weeks 


of careful attention to the flock. The’, 


careful shepherd loses’ much sleep, if 
need be, at this season, and is on hand 





to see that the lambs get a favorable | 


start. Ewes that have been fed and 


handled right will usually get along | 


all right at lambing time. It is best 
to separate the ewe from the flock and 


place her in a lambing pen two or 
three days before she is due to lamb. 
When the lamb arrives care should be 
taken to see that it can~breathe prop- 
erly and can get its first meal. In 
case the weather is bad, the shepherd 
must be on hand to save the lambs 
from chilling. A lamb that has be- 
come chilled can often be revived by 
wrapping it in warm clothes or by im- 
mersing in warm water and rubbing 
dry before it is taken back to its 
mother. 

The ewe needs a very little grain 
for the first three or four days after 
she lambs. Dry feed may be allowed 
and she should have water with the 
chill taken off. 
as the case may be, are strong and 
active enough to demand the ewe’s full 
flow of milk it is time to increase the 


’ grain feed. A ewe in full milk needs 


at least a pound of grain per day with 
an ample amount of hay and succulent 
feed. A simple grain mixture such as 
four parts shelled corn, four parts oats 
and one part oil meal should be satis- 
factory at this time. 

Sometimes a nervous ewe will refuse 
to own her own lamb. She can usually 
be made to accept it by reiaoving both 
to a pen out of sight or hearing of the 
other sheep and by helping the lamb to 
suckle for a few times. A ewe.-that has 
lost her own lamb can be induced to 
accept another by sprinkling some of 
her milk on its nose or by tying the 
skin of her dead lamb on the back of 
the living one. 

When the lambs are ten days to two 
weeks old they will begin to eat grain 
and a creep ought to be arranged for 
them at this time. The only profitable 
lambs are those that never cease to 
gain from the day of birth and an 
early introduction to grain feed fa- 
vors rapid gains and early marketing. 
It is well to feed ground grains at 
first, using’ somegsuch mixture as two 
parts each of ground corn and oats 
and one part each of linseed oil meal 
and bran. After five or six weeks the 
Lambs which 
are to be fattened will take a larger 
proportion of corn after they get to 
eating regularly. 

Castrating and docking should be 
done early so that the shock to the 
lambs will be minimized. These two 
Operations are indispensable to the 
Production of attractive, hfgh-selling 
lambs on the market. Frank Klein- 
heinz, who for many years has had 
charge of the flocks at the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, gives the fol- 
lowing directions for castrating and 
docking the lambs: 

“When the lambs are from one to 
two weeks old they ought to be cas- 
trated. Select a nice bright day. Have 
the lambs on clean dry bedding, or if 
on pasture, have them on clean dry 
grass. Have some warm water con- 
taining a disinfectant. Wash your 
hands clean. Have a sharp pocket 
knife, dip both hands and knife in this 
Solution. It is also well when there 


‘are a number of lambs to be castrated 


to sort them out from the flock. Have 
@ man catching a lamb hold it up 
against his chest with its four legs to- 
gether. The operator takes hold of 
the scrotum and cuts off one-third of 
the lower end. The testicles, now be- 
ing exposed, are pulled out slowly, one 
at a time. After this, drop some of 
the disinfectant into the holes and put 
the lamb with its mother. 

“A week after the buck lambs have 
been castrated and are almost healed, 
all lambs, ewes and~ wethers should 
be docked. In the country this work is 





As the lamb or lambs, , 





done mostly with a chisel and block. 
A sharp knifé is also used. The regu- 
lar docking pinchers, however, are 
highly recommended, as their use pre- 
vents loss of blood to the lamb. They: 
should be heated till they are red hot. 
In warm weather when flies are trou- 
blesome, pine tar should be put on the 
stub of the tail to prevent maggots. 
This is the whole operation and can be 
performed by aaybour exercising a lit- 
tle care.” 


The Proverbs of a Wise Farmer 
to His Son 


Here is a novel way of boosting the 
manure spreader: An implement com- 
pany offered a prize for the best essay 
on the subject. A Colorado man 
cleaned up with the following: 





1. My son, hear the wisdom of thy 
father, and Jearn the way of growing 
bigger and better crops. 


Know thou that thy land enrichest 
thee, as thou-enrichest it. 

Learn thou that the food, or humus, 
that thy soil doth most desire is the 
humble barnyard manure. It giveth 
life to the weary and worn soil. It 
maketh it mellow to plow. Manured 
soil gummeth not when wet. It shap- 
eth not itself into unyielding clods 
when dry. 


It drinketh in the refreshing moist- 


ure even three-fold above the capacity 
of impoverished soil. 

It giveth up to the drying winds its 
store of moisture at a rate one-third as 
rapid. 

Its crop withereth not with the noon- 
day sun, nor sickeneth with deadly 
alkali, because of too rapid evapora- 
tion at the surface. 

Therefore go to, my son, buy and use 
a manure spreader. 4 

2. Again the second time the wise 
farmer spake a proverb to his son, say- 
ing: Conserve thou the riches of thy 
fertilizer by conveying i it to thy fields 
with thy spreader as it is produced. 

For know thou that manure collect- 
ed in heaps undergoeth chemical 
changes and the goodness thereof 
wasteth away; and that the snow and 
rain from heaven falling. upon the lit- 
ter of thy barnyard and feed corral 
doth straightway dissolve the plant 
food thereof and crry it into the 
earth, and to the creeks and rivers, 
where it doeth good unto no man. 

For seest thou a man without a 
spreader, the same is he whose man- 
ure collecteth and wasteth even as thy 
father hath spoken. — 

Therefore, if thou wouldest be a 
wise farmer, procure unto thyself a 
manure spreader and show diligence 
in the use thereof. 


3. Also a third proverb spake the 
wise farmer. 

My son, if thou wilt heed the coun- 
sel I have given thee, then will thy 
corrals and barnyards be of no offense 
to the eye, nor ‘to the nose. 

Moreover, then mayest thy stock 
feed and lie down in comfort because 
their pens are not encumbered with 
filth and mire. 

And thy servant who doeth the 
chores, toiling in clean yards and pens, 
riseth up each day to call thee blessed. 

Yea also, when thou keepest thy 
barnyard clean thou dost. prevent the 
multiplying of flies; and whoso swat- 


_teth the fly destroyeth pests to his 


bests,-and carriers of filth and disease 
to himself and those that dwell within 
his gates. 

All these things ‘will the use of thy 
manure spreader do for thee. 

4. My son, listen to a fourth prov- 
erb. 

Whoso owneth a manure spreader, 
saveth much arduous labor, for behold 
with it his team doeth the work of 
many hired servants. 

Or whoso hath a son should surely 
possess a labor-saving spreader, for 
so will be make easy for him a much- 
despised task, and thereby will he 
keep the boy on the farm. —Bert M. 
Mathias. 
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HE cut at the head of this column 
has come to stand for stability and 
economy of hail Protection. It has been 
engraven not only on stone and zinc to 
be transferred to paper but it has been 
stamped upon the mind and heart of 
the user of hail protection. 


It has meant relief when the dreaded 


hailstorm has left destruction and dis- 


may in its path. It has been the rain- 
bow out of the storm and-its presence 


in the farmers strong box has given 


comfort and caused. rejoicing where 
otherwise there would have been weep- 
ing and sorrow. It has been the sign 
of substantial help to the farmer whose 
crops have been wiped out. It has 
meant shoes and clothing for the school 
boy and food and warmth to the bal- 
ance of the family. 


It has shown the forethought and care 
of the father in the protection of home 
and measured to a certain extent the 
love of that father for his family. It has 
blessed mankind with its bounty and 
driven the wolf from the door of many 
afarmstead. There are mothers whose 
burden has been lifted and whose peace 
of mind and health of body have been 
maintained by its working. It has been 
a blessing to mankind and a stabilizer 
of business. It rests its future upon 
its past records and defies the world 
to produce a more worthy object of 
the esteem in which it is held. 


There have been imitators and counter- 


feitors but there is only one Farmers 
Mutual Hail Insurance. 


Look for the hailstorm cut at the top 
of your application. It guarantees you 
that you are getting the genuine article. 


Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa 
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Save One Man’s Wages 
with the “NE” 


Cultivate two rows at a time; cut man-labor costs in two; 
take double advantage of good weather conditions; hit those 
weeds twice at once. 


You will find the “NE” one of 
the most profitable investments 
you ever made. 


It’s the time-proved, two-row 
cultivator, popular for its good 
work and ease of handling, as well 
as for ics capacity-doubling, cost- 
reducing service. 


Note in the view above the far- 
back location of the seat. That, 
together with high clearance un- 
der the frame, gives you a good 
view of both rows ahead of the 
front shovels. 


Easy lever control to meet all 
field conditions. Quick dodge on 
crooked rows. The rigs shift par- 
allel; shovels always face squarely 
to their work and cut out full 
widths of the gangs—no “‘track- 
ing or trailing’? when dodging. 
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Furnished with either three- or 
four-horse hitch. 

Showing fore-truck furnished with four- 

horse hitch See the “NE” at your John 

Deere dealer’s. For free folcsr, 

write to John Deere, Moline, li- 

linois; ask for Foider DE-g45, 


eek ey ene RN 


Sepel ular where heavy soil conditions 
require four horses. A steady-running 
truck—none of the wabbly action com- 
mon to ordinary trucks. 
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i THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


























Sheep Barn of Redfield Tex-Tile at lowa State College, Ames 


REDFIELD TEX-TILE 


The above barn is only one of the important new buildings built 
of Redfield Tex-Tile at Iowa State College. Others include the 
stock judging pavilion, horse and sheep barns and hog houses. 













cause too solid for a horse to kick 
through; hard- burned from super- 
ior shale, to last for generations; 
low in first cost, no painting or up- 
keep; walls always iry, no seepage 
of moisture; warm in winter, cool 
in summer; sanitary; fire resisting. 


Redfield Tex-Tile was chosen _for 
beauty and permanence. This 
fine hollow Tile comes in artis- 
tic finishes and a full range of 
colors. There are sizes and styles 
for every need. It 1s the ideal 
materia! for all farm buildings, be- 













Write for free estimate on any buildings you have in mind 


REDFIELD BRICK AND TILE CO. 


Box 2, REDFIELD, etheag Bee ene 
Hos House of Redfield Tex-Tile This Cou Brings Free Book 


Please send me your free book 
Jews State College, Ames 1 of Farm Buildings. 1 am con- 
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FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 


How to Keep Them Giving First Rate Service 


By A. W% TURNER , 


ROVIDED I do purchase a farm 
electric light plant at the prices 
quoted, and you say the cost of light- 
ing will be cheaper in addition to the 
conveniences we may use, what assur- 
ance do I have that I will not need a 
new set of cells for the light plant as 
I do for the car?” was the question 
asked me by a friend in Dickinson 
county this past year, when discussing 
the advisability of his purchasing and 
installing a 32-volt farm light plant. I 
could see why he would be concerned 
with the price, when the cost of bat- 
tery replacement ranges from $150 to 
several hundred dollars. 

“Tell me,” he ‘continued, ““why an 
alitomobile battery can Be guaranteed 
to give two, two and one-half or three 
years’ service, yet that same company 
will put no time guarantee on their 
batteries for light use?” Those two 
questions kept us going for some time, 
for we both knew that it was similar 
questions that were puzzling users and 
prospective users of electric farm 
lighting plants. 

People are rapidly acquiescing to the 
fact that farm house comfort, so sadly 
neglected in the majority of rural 
homes, should be considered more fa- 
vorably. Yet one hesitates in invest- 





tell a cycle of the battery or how much 


current constitutes a cycle?” 
The hydrometer is the instrument 


used in measuring cycles or “reading” | 


batteries, and one will be found with 
every new set of batteries. A battery 
should be worked thruout the working 
“range.” By working range is meant. 
the hydrometer limits of the battery, 
as a reading of 1,150 is the lower limit 
while 1,270 to 1,285 is the upper limit, 
A travel of the hydrometer reading 
from 1,150 up to 1,270 and back to 
1,150 constitutes a cycle as mentioned 
before. It is further understood that 


if a battery is charged so as to reag. 
from 1,150 to 1,200 and then dischargeg © 
is Com | 
sumed altho the maximum range wag | 
From the above it ig | 


to 1,150, a cycle of service 


not followed. 
obvious that the battery needs regy 
lar attention to get the maximum use 
of the cycles. 

When batteries are not given com. 
plete use of the working range, they 
become accustomed to the new limits, 
thus reducing the efficiency. 
subjected to charging power or dis 
charging demands, endeavoring to 
place them back on a wider range, in 
creased sediment deposits end buckled 
plates may ensue. 





which could be used so 
profitably. elsewhere, when uncertain- 
ty of the outcome hovers in the back- 
ground. 

These must be a cause for such fail- 
ure, maybe not entirely due to faulty 
construction, but rather on the way it 


ing money, 


is handled. Such was what I tried to 
impress upon my friend, if he really 
wanted a light plant, from experiences 
of many owners of light plants. - 


Care of Farm Electric Light Plant 


The care of the farm electric light 
plant divides itself into two parts: 
First, the care of the engine and gen- 
erator, and second, the care of the bat- 
tery. But little need be said relative 
to the care of the engine, as the same 
general management should be extend- 
ed here that is given the automobile 
engine, namely, proper lubrication, 
regular adjustment and replacement of 
such parts as are worn excessively. 

The battery, altho it does not func- 
tion mechanically, is the part of the 
light plant most subject to abuse. The 
sixteen glass jars filled with a chem- 
ical substance, diluted sulphuric acid, 
into which the lead plates are inserted 
—constitute the main items, aside 
from fuel, and upkeep of the light 
plant. Lack of regular attention is 
followed by shortened life of the bat- 
tery. 

The life of a battery is governed, in 
the main, by the number of cycles 
given it. By a cycle is meant a charge 
and discharge of the battery. As I 
told my friend in Dickinson county, 
“All batteries will average from 600 
to 700 cycles.” He replied that that 
meant nothing to him for “How can I 








Right here, let it be understood that 
thru every cycle, some sediment will 
be deposited in the bottom of each jar. 
This is natural and should cause no 
alarm. Enough space is left below the 
plates for sediment to collect for the 
700 to 600 cycles. When the sediment 
space is filled, the positive plates are 
used up and the battery needs to be 
replaced. 

Once a month it is advisable to 
charge the cells after the hydrometer 
reads 1,270. This is due to the fact 
that some of the cells work slightly 
faster than others, hence each cell's 
working range may vary. This over 
charge, commonly called an “equaliz 
ing” charge, is continued until all the 
cells “gas” or bubble. 


Care Determines Life of Battery 


“But how many years will my bat- 
tery last?” interrupted my _ friend. 
“How many cycles are required for @ 
year’s service?” The proper sized bat- 
tery should need to be charged but 
twice a week; this means 100. cycles 
per week or a life of seven years, some 
ten years. The reason so many batter- 
ies need to be replaced is that more 
lights are used or additional appli- 
ances are installed, until the battery 
is charged every other day or some 
time every day. Thus it seems desira- 
ble, in fact, it is essential that the lo 
cal dealer estimate the-size of battery 
you should purchase for each indi- 
vidual farm. However, it remains 
true, that there are just so many cy- 
cles in a battery, and when those cy- 
cles are used, the battery will have to 
be replaced. Improper care, such 28 
leaving the battery undercharged or 
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4, 192 fe 
en oo ae 
a just discharged for any length of time, ~. 
. reduces the life of the battery by sev- 
ITS 7 eral cycles. 
In addition to seeing that the cells 
charge and discharge properly, the liq- 
uid in the jars ought to be one-half 
inch above the plates. This is neces- 
sary to protect the plates. Should the 
Ww much | “| plates project above the liquid, the 
chemical protection is gone, and in- 
itrument jury may result. “Gassing” or bubbling 
reading” | causes rapid evaporization of the wa- x ‘=e 
nd with ter in the solution. This evaporization 
battery or loss of liquid should be replaced 
working only by distilled water. Other than 
S meant. distilled water contains elements 
battery, : Y: which react with the acid in the bat- 
rer limit Exercise and Be tery and causes gradual disintegration 
er im Cool in of the plates. It is advisable to keep 
reading © a large glass container and secure dis- 
back to ZEPHERIZED UNDERWEAR tilled water from the local battery 
ntioned Nag’ f . dealer. 
od that ki, ip Hight weight, bleached One precaution to follow during the “Harrowing Apr. 7 ’23’’—PicTURE AND TITLE FROM AN AUTOGRAPHIC KODAK NEGATIVE. 
to read: KNIT fabric sorbds moisture more winter months is the temperature - 
chargeq i freely. Dries more quickly. Protects around the battery. If the plant is KT e 
is Com from sudden chill. Ideal for summer kept where the temperature is 32 de- odak Picture- Records 
Be Was” because of its coolness and elasticity. grees or above, then the batteries are 
‘a it is The ae pet any ying safe. as regards freezing. Otherwise 
S regu. SEMIL an ARD models for men’s ¢ 
eon Monel we: 2000 Deaios wll ks A | cichaneel Sattefiog, te, subdéct, to Kodak pictures play a definite part in your 
your dealer to show you ZEPHERIZED Knit | | ; il ° 
Underwear. oss of liquid. business. The illustration above, for example, plus 
2n COM. ‘ “Then, if I keep my battery free h ] d d h fil 7 
e, they from freezing, add only distilled water the title an ate you wrote on the m at the 
- limits, when the liquid is low, give the bat- time by means of the autographic feature, is a 
When | teries: regular attention so that they e 9 - 
or aa senithadians Wain Wile. sideline maaianas: & She complete picture-record. Each year you’ll find 
ing to expect seven or more years’ service it invaluable for reference. 
nge, in ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR from any good light plant?” my Dick- . ‘ ° ° 
yuckled fy ~ MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA Seen: seduts Cron asked. 1 replied, The Autographic Kodak gives you just the pictures 
y A. Cheney, Sec’y, 65 Fifth Ave., New York “a < a 7 : by 
Yes, provided your battery is of prop- you want—gives them the easiest way and the cost is 
4, €F size ap that it needs but two charges little enough. Catalog free at your dealer’s or from us. 
per week, and that you give the cells : 
SEED CORN an ‘equalizing charge’ or ‘gas’ them 
Sold with return privilege if it don’t please you. | | ONCE a Month. Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
yh Pea . Fi . 
KRUG YELLOW VICTOR Missouri grog History . 
(The Krug Corn) sensational prize winner for ssue 
rei. ii rown in Jo. germination 96%, 
$1.8 pe Sa i a Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
Early strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent grown 150 souri Prior to the Civil War,” by John 
iui Oo %, 88 Be ou banal, 16 TO 28) eer. Ashton, has recently been published ———— 
‘ '" ad 
JASPER COUNTY DENT akan, Ia tv SRO BR Lee ° Do your buying from firms advertising in , 
Zeller Strain Reid’s Dent. Well-known. variety. nn: é a a 4 Safet First WALLACES? FARMER. If you do not 
Crop. 1928 2 sneliet Gormination 96%. $4.26 per the well known writer on livestock find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
POLK COUNTY DENT | topics, has introduced much interest- you want to buy now, just let us know what yon want and we will be glad to 
Prondft strain Reid's Dent, ning J | ine history relating to the introduction give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
oe yy ee tmiation by a $4.2 of Shorthorns into Missouri. Mr. Agh- 
FARMER’S RELIANCE ton made an exhaustive investigation 
Our own strain, Ripeng in 95 days. Smooth, of historical sources and introduces in © 
$4.28 ‘per 4" bu 46 bus RU or $40.00. st this volume much hitherto unpublished , 
"IOWA SILVER MINE material, a number of documents near- | 
Oar Ae he 30 digs, Crop ig? 2S. eer. ly _ — years - ney nen | 
mination 0 ui: graphically reproduced. e history | 
d that ea ies te samples, circular ‘and catalog. of the breed is traced from the time | 
it will IOWA SEED CO., Dept.2 Des Moines,lowa the first Shorthorns were brought | 
ch jar, west of the Mississippi river to the | 
ise no | 














Leonard farm at Bunceton, Mo., down | 
e Pe Imported Melotte to the Civil war period. A volume to 
or the be issued at a later date will take up 
‘ ith the eelf-balanei BEUC , 
mages Bovis Fenitivey cannot get i the history of the breed in Missouri 
es are "t from the Civil war until the present 
to be time. 






The Shorthorn history is the second 
in the series of studies of the history 
of livestock in Missouri being prepared 
by Mr. Ashton. The first, published 
some months ago, was a study of the 
early history of swine in Missouri. 
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You Can Pied on 
E-B Harvesting Machines 
When your grain is ready to cut, even if it is in poor 


cutting condition, you must have ‘machinery to harvest 
it 7 a our profit may be lost. E-B Osborne Harvest- 
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yer Catalog tells all—WRITE 
ual Caution!9,,.2; Bal'stia, 2°29 ing M inery can be depended on to do its share of 
ef the bowl comses cram wested insucite your profits. ~° 


Cleaning Time in the Hog 
-Shed 


ll the 80days’ free trial — t 


Satsfied, only $7.50 and a few 
- and 
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For over 70 years E-B Osborne Machines—Grain Binders, Reapers, 
Mowers and Corn Binders—have been giving 100% service in all 


























































nd : A clean hog — pb oni spy ba parts of the world. ‘ They embody the very latest practical improve- 

y bate site in connection” with raising ly ments for saving time, and have exclusive features that are worth 

riend. = “aye _ ms mgr the yes i ; money to you. Adapted for use with either horses or tractor, 

for a oearaanen a gricultura ‘ollege. ere aE : , i : 

d bat- MELOTTE 26220242508. %.& 2, scraping, shoveling and Sweeping the j ; parser x opps og and Reapers successfully harvest tall or 
dirt out of a shed does not make : grain and get it all; E-B Osborne Mowers cut any kind <oe 

d “7 ih ake ‘hide toe: gembens clea 7 — any field conditions; E-B Osborne Corn Binders gather 

Ve ‘ > ; +5 * . A * 

some Round-worm eggs and filth-born dis-| i as well as standing stalks and work without side draft. 

atter- ease ‘germs which are the sources of ; Do not buy any harvesting machinery until you 

more our most destructive pig troubles are : look into the E-B Osborne Line and get our prices 

appli- PF microscopic in size and thousands of # is 

tell et The iW ivale ins them may be contained in the dirt and a Emerson -Brantingham Implement Co. 

some To Beat Babe re filth which can only be removed by A Business Founded 1852 — Rockford, Illinois 

esira- washing. The only way to destroy Hf I Mail coupon today and get] ° 

he lo worm eggs is to boil them. A good dis- i i i Harvesting M Books. 

ittery infectant will destroy the germs which A 

indi- cause bull-nose, mange, pig typhoid, : is 

nains etc. To make the hog house safe, : 

iy cy- scrub it with boiling lye water. The 

e cy: lye will cut the dirt. Then spray all 

ve to posts and walls with a solution of 

ch as Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer | liauid cresolis (30 to 1) and put in 

od or when writing advertisers. fresh clean bedding. 
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The Seal that 
Means REAL 
Grimm Alfalfa 


BY, Lyman’s Senn 
Alfalfa Seed and be 

sure of genuine, pedigreed 
Grimm, tracingdirecttothe 
original Wendelin Grimm 
plot in Carver County. 



















Lyman’s Grimm is the earliest 
B maturing, hardiest variety 
grown—acclimated to North- 
west conditions since 1857. Will 
not freeze out. Yields 3 to 4 leafy 
<tops each year. All seed scari- 
fiied to assure highest germi- 
nating power. Buyearly! Write 
for further description, free 
seed sample and prices! 


A. B. LYMAN 
220 WATERST., EXCELSIOR, MINN. 


The Home of 
Grimm Alfalfa! 





Tymans 
y Genuine 











Seeding Cane and Sudan Grass 
With Oats 
Sudan grass and cane are quite com- 


monly used as emergency, short-season 
hay crops in the middle west. They 
are usually seeded about the first 
week in June after corn planting is out 
of the way. 

Will J. Meyer, of Sac county, Iowa, 
has found a way of handling these 
crops that requires less land and labor 
than the ordinary plan. When he finds 
that he is going to be short of hay 
he seeds either Sudan or cane -with 
oats in the spring, just as he would 
seed clover. The Sudan or cane does 
not grow very rapidly until hot 
weather and the combination works 
very well. In fact, Mr. Meyer is so 
enthusiastic about it that he grows 
very little other hay. The plan offers 
possibilities for those who have had a 
clover crop winter-killed or who find 
themselves short of hay or pasture for 
other reasons. 

Regarding his plan Mr. Meyer writes 
as follows: 

“Having farmed the same Iowa farm 
for over forty years, and having found 
out, as President Coolidge says, that 
diversified farming is our only life, I 
am raising horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs and I have been experimenting 
with different kinds of feed to feed my 
stock. Five years ago I sowed a piece 
of ground to Iowa oats and as soon as 
I had it harvested I removed the oats, 
plowed the ground and sowed it to Su- 
dan grass and harvested over one ton 
to the acre of the very best kind of 
hay for milk cows, calves or sheep. 
The next year, wishing to put the crop 
in earlier, I disked the ground between 








Black's Yellow Dent) 


Made the highest sverage yield in Iowa | 
Gorn Wield Contes: for the last 4 yeas 

My corn as grown by other men aud entered in 
the Cora Yield Contest bas placed at or close to the 
top every yeaz, not only in the south central section, 
Dut also in the southern and north central sections 

Iowa. Matures ten days earlier than Reid's corn. 
Buy Biack's Yellow Dent from Black himeelf and be 
eure ~' cope Fp mee seed. Write today tor circular 

dre 


CLYDE BLACK, Dallas Center, ta. 





AINSWORTH 





GUARANTEED SEED CORN 
95% to 100% Germination Guaranteed 

Our corn was all taken in before freez- 
ing weather and thoroughly dried in No- 
vember and December. We have already 
shipped thousands of bushels. Most of 
our corn is grown on our own farms of 
1,000 acres. We do not handle a bushel 
of crib corn. Both old and new stock. 
Crib corn will not give you a stand this 
year. It only tests 60% and below. Our 
seed is all grown from disease-free stock. | 
Test it 12 days in any way you see fit. 
Seven standard varieties. Send for our 
beautifully illustrated catalog. It is free. 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 22.04% 5%. 














Seed Oats lors" and Swedish Select, choice cleaned 

seed ready to sow, sacks included, 75c bu. 
Also Ida Co. Yellow Dent, 90 day Yellow Dent, Silver 
King Seed Corn, best dependable varieties, all grown 
en my farm; recent teste 98%. ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, lows 





Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants or 

100 Asparagus Roots for $1.00. or 500 for $4.00, 
Delivered at your Mail Box. HUM BOLDT 
NURSERY CO., Humboldt, lo wa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


MAZES 


COG-GEAR PUMPS 
M ‘Es Pumps are betier 
pumps because: Their 
cog-gear requires one-third less 
power—their double action 
es a continuous their 
con air chamber gives a 
steadier stream—their glass 
ealve seat CANNOT CORRODE 
OR WEAR. Ask your dealer to 
- our line of Hay Tools and 
Door Hangers Or Write us 
for free booklet. Se 


mis E MIERS & Hoe” 


«7G 8 Peas 
PUMPS 


Catalog i= colors explains 

how you can save 

money on ners Tract ee! Row 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels 


runnin 
gear, Send for 

















Electric Whee! Co. 
SS Be $1.,Quiney, ll, 





oat shock rows and again sowed Sudan 
grass on part of the ground, and sev- 
eral acres I sowed to cane seed. Both 
were a paying crop. I cut them with 
a mower and loaded them with hay- 
loader. 

“Since then to save time and labor I 
have been trying a new plan which 






















More Miles 


William Gist of Rolfe, 
Iowa, puts it briefly: 




















‘*T have used BLACK HAWks 
on my Buick for four years. 
I find them the best tires | 
can buy. I have had greater 
mileage from them than from 
any other tires I have ever 
used.” 











proves a great success with me. I disk 


cornstalk ground with the rows first, 
then crosswise of the rows so as to 
level the ground. Then I set my 
seeder to sow two and one-half bush- 
els of oats and the grass seed attach- 
ment to sow eight quarts of Sudan 
grass Or cane seed to the acre, then 
sow both at the same time, disk again 
to cover lightly and harrow smooth for 
hay making. Sudan grass. will not 
show much until the oats is harvested. 
Oats will make better hay if cut just 
as kernels are hardening and one gets 
a double crop of hay and grain and in 
the fall when there is lots of time be- 
fore a heavy frost the Sudan and cane 
will make another crop. 

“Sudan grass and cane grow best in 
the hot, dry months of July and Au- 
gust. This leaves the ground free of 
weeds for the next year’s crop of corn, 
thus making a good rotation crop. I 
have been drilling several acres of 
cane with a corn planter with small- 
est plates (one can not get too thick 
for a good crop) about June 1 and cul- 
tivating like corn and cutting with 
corn binder. I do not shock in the 
field but let it lay a week or so and 
then haul home and put in long shocks 
in a handy place to feed. 

“T put in posts about sixteen feet 
apart and put a gas pipe or 2x6 at the 
top or about four feet from the ground 
and stand the bundles up as straight 
as possible. Thus I can place four 
loads to a shock, or make the shock 
longer if’ wished. Cane stacked this 
way will keep well but ought to be fed 
by March 1. It does not pay to lay 
Sudan grass or cane bundles flat be- 
cause they will always mold that way.” 





Dairy Show at Milwaukee 


It is announced that the 1924 ‘Na- 
tional Dairy Exposition will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., September 27 to Qc- 
tober 4. The show will be held on the 
Wisconsin state fair grounds. 








If you, like Mr. Gist, are | 
interested in greater tire | 
mileage, BLACK HAWKS 
can help you get it. 


Black Hawk Tire & Rubber Co. 


Factory : 
East Twentieth and Walnut! 
DES MOINES 
















| REID'S YELLOW DENT. 








Red Clover, $10.00 


Sweet Clover, $7.25 Alfalfa, $7.75 


Alsike, $8.00; Timothy, $3.65; Sudan Grass, $4.00 
per bushel, sacked. 
Test 96 per cent. Samples free. 


STANDARD SEED CO. 
152 East 5th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


Seed Corn 


Heavy yield- 

ing, early maturing, smal) cob-deep grain. In- 

dividually ear tested by the paper doll method. 

Shellec and graded or in the ear. $5.00 per bu. 
Send for circular. 


JAS. G. BAILEY SEED CO., Delavan, Illinois. 
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More than 150,000 
foresighted people 


have asked ALPHA Dealers for the 
104-page, illustrated Handbook and 
the Bulletins and Service Sheets 
that describe scores of substantial, 
enduring home, yard, farm and 
business-place improvements. 






















Why don’t you? 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston New York Baltimore 
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the circuit rider is mostly forgotten. 
The groves of wild plums and crabap- 
Dle thickets have given way to the 
wheat and corn fields. 

lowa is conquered! She has no 
Beer! Seventy years more and she 
Will still be on top. 















































The Old Reliable 

Grows and produces big crops in all sotis and cli- 
mates. Experience has taught us to grow no ot 
variety. There may be somewhere, a berry, as good 
as the Dunlap, but we have never yet seen it, lowa’s 
wonderful soil produces heavy root system. Strong— 
healthy—vigorous. Fresh dug, carefully packed =A 
quick delive a 250 for $2.00. 
NELSON N BROS ESSEX, IOWA 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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_ When the Middle West Was i — me 
Young + 
(Continued from page 3) 
or a wolf to pick a quarrel with. Tons 
of prairie hay were piled high. Straw 
was so plentiful that it was-burned ev- 
ery spring. At the house, such buck- . 
wheat cakes! Oh, what sorghum syr- . 
up! What crabapple butter! How I 
wish I was fifteen again! How I Sh Id b h d 
would like to gather wild plums, wild Ou. ¢ Cc € Cvel1 y 
grapes and crabapples in Iowa. We | 
had our hardships, but our pleasures os i est reésu ts 
overcame them all, every one. 
My sixteenth birthday is on; we are Lh . 
talking railroads! Yes, talking_rail- = he cee 
roads in Iowa! Old men who never 
saw a railroad are talking of railroads! | 
The surveyors are on the job, looking 
for a route. We hear they have crossed 
the great river at Davenport, got an 
engine this side of the river. ow we hdondits 
won't have to drive our hogs to Chi- 
cago on foot. We can take them in 
palace cars. Everybody is excited as, 
about the railroads. All are planning 
trips. The surveyors are here, and 
mother has to care for them. Yes, 
they are crossing the Iowa river at | ag 
Fredonia. Will they come this way or | ° OW many M11 ple 
will they go by Columbus City, is the | ™ ss 
exciting theme of the day. y OUR OIL 
Much else to do these days. Big since WS Ci 
farms are booming. Every kind of 
grain is being produced and big herds | = ; : 
of stock are everywhere. The old | The very cheapest thing that any motorist can 
panty ip gone and. in its places fine | - buy in connection with his car is proper lubrica- 
house and a big new barn. No longer | A cas ; ° 
we see the hay sheds. The old cradle | tion, because it is not an expense but an invest- 
and the scythe are lost. The four yoke | ment that pays big returns by reducing de- 
oxen are gone and the big brogking | preciation and repairs—the two biggest costs 
plows are housed and gang plows and | e f : 
disk harrows have taken their place. | SERV, oft motoring. 
The big-horned deer and antelope , ) ; , : ’ 
have taken to the woods to be seen | < Be Proper lubrication involves two things—first: 
oe. eee eee See er eee | \ fs tl the correct grade and quality of lubricating oil— 
among the states, no more to be shad- oS 33 d d: th lari ‘th which h 
owed or overlooked. Only a few years | and secon it e regu arity with whic youc ange 
have passed when we began the bat- | a ‘ crankcase oil. 
tle for Iowa. j 
pee OS SNS Won Srey See ee Assuming that you use the right oil, then the oil 
tle to make Iowa. A mere mention of | Id b h d 500 miles f ° 
them all would take more space than ’ should be c lange every mules for certain re- es 
the Holy Writ. There was Col. Gar- | sults. It might be that your oil will last more 
lice ccinaiouan aamier pg | than 500 miles—especially when _you use Cities 
iegroes to get to Canada and free- | LOOK FO Service Oil—but it does not pay to take chances. 
dom. Dr. Robinson and Dr. Cleaves, | are: ; ‘ 
, who went far and wide to battle sick- | THIS Tt’s just like your watch—if you want to be sure 
hess in this new Iowa. : : 2 . 
enever you 
a eaiee dik tick. dice.” Sack” TRADE MARK that it will give you the correct time wh never YO 
look at it ll wind it regularly: And it 
and Washington coun‘ies furnished | L001 at it, you wi n & a 
full quotas. Col. Bailey sent five and \ isn’t necessary or advisable to put in a fresh 
ee nobiaeen ter, aad po on thru the. quart of oil occasionally when you're using Cities 
neighborhood. Long may their mem- | S : Oil th it . in " ads 
ory live to honor their followers. | ervice 1 any more an it 18 necess ry oO 
But they are ali gone now and only | visable to wind your watch a little every few 
epg mare Igms pina stoma hours. The fresh oil soon mixes with the other 
at was so often heard over the Iowa : ’ anne 
Tiver, so nice and clear, is rebounding oil and doesn t help or isn t needed. 
now over their graves in the beautiful | " 3 a 
cemetery near-by at Columbus City. Drain your automobile crankcase every 500 miles 
ee ee ee te and refill with the right grade of Cities Service 
Teceived a second transfer and the . ’ ° : 
lak sheecieiais vpastndita’ dined : Motor Oil—then you re sure of your lubrication. : 
as monuments to their memory. This will protect your car’s value—save you big 
_ The little old red schoolhouse, which | depreciation losses and repair expenses. 
finally did receive its coat of painf, | o 
has been moved to Zenia. Long ago : $4: . ° 
rick dhesnad ta 4: olene ter waatak | It will pay you to buy Cities Service Oil by the 
ing hogs. But the memories of the drum—a separate drum for each separate lubri- 
Place where we first received the foun- | - cation requirement. Sold by Cities Service 
sg Site Se ccmere ae tompacs trucks, stations and dealers. 
The red-faced American with his | 
Squaw and papooses no longer is seen 
hiding in the grass and stalking the | CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 
big-horned deer and his no-horned j e 
Mate, the doe. The fat-bellied bull | St. Paul, Minnesota 
Snake no longer fears being cut to |; 
pieces by the sharp toes of the jump- | 
ing deer. The black snake has routed | 
the poisonous rattler and Mr. Blackie | 
has been forced to other fields for vic- 
tory. No more prairie fires to intim- 
idate the early settler. The prairie STRAWBERRY PLANTS OY BEAN i - AE 
Schooner no longer sails the main and Ss ENATO R f U i LAP Inoculation Dirt. 


Grower—C. B. NEWTON, Bowling Green, O. 


SOY BEANS Manchu and Black Eye- 

brow Soy Beans at $3.25 
F. O. B. here. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Woods Bros., Mitchellville, Polk Co., lows. 








SEED strictly home grown Med. Red, Memmoth, 
Alsike and Timothy. Am selling seed at cut prices 
Brenneman, Box 75, Well: 


tocleanup. D. J. man, Ie. 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


_ JHEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
if preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Ves Moines, Iowa. 





Middle-Aged Woman’s College 
Clubs have been called “the middle- 
aged woman’s college,’ since women 
who have passed the day when they 
were tied down with the children 
throw themselves into club work with 
the joy which comes from having lei- 
sure to do the things that they have 
long wanted to do. 

In talking with one of the teachers 
at Ames recently, we were glad to 
learn that the girl or woman who has 
not had schooling which will admit 
her to college is no longer dependent 
‘= on the club for her college, but that 

she may go to our Agricultural Col- 

lege at Ames and take one of the many 
unit courses for home-makers which 
the college is now putting on. These 
courses, twelve weeks in length, will 
cover all phases of home-making. Each 
student will work out her own spe- 
cial problems under individual instruc- 
tion. She will have the pleasure of 
going to college and enjoying col- 

“ Jege life with other women who can 
spare a few weeks to lessons in home- 
making. 

The teacher who talked to us about 
these courses is most enthusiastic. 
She says the women enjoy the work 
s0 much. One woman who had had 
difficulty in sewing .and putting pat- 
terns together said: “I used to hate 
sewing. I like it now, because I know 
what to do next.” 

The course appealed to us more for 
middle-aged wo.en than for the 
young women, and for this reason: As 
women grow older, they suddenly real- 
ize that the result of failure to pay 
the attention to their complexions, 
hair and dress which girls do as a 
matter of routine, is responsible for 
changes in complexion, becomingness 
of hair-dress, and dress, which make 
it desirable to choose different colors 

‘and lines in their wearing apparel, 
and they appreciate the advice of in- 
terested teachers and home demon- 
stration agents in choosing becoming 
clothes. The expensive clothes are 
those we buy and don’t like. 

Even if one can not spare the time 
or the money to go to college this 
year, it is interesting to know that 
if the time comes when she has the 
leisure, that mother can go to college 
with the girls to learn principles of 
cookery, marketing and food preser- 
vation, garment construction, applied 

: > design, costume design, millinery, 

_home management, literature of the 
home, meal planning and table serv- 
ice, nutrition and dietetics, house plan- 
ning, child training and vegetable and 
flower gardening. 

The middle-aged woman of today is 
not going to spend th? later years of 
her life waiting for old age; she is 
going to do the things she always 
wanted to do, and didn’t have time for, 
if it is only in imagination. 

Let’s go adventuring in our minds 
for the good times we would have if 
we could, and perchar e we will find 
that the way will open up and we 
could have them if we would. 
































































Brushing Woolen Clothes Before 
‘Packing 


Woolen or fur garments which are 
to be stored away should be painstak- 
ingly cleaned, beaten, brushed and 
sunned if possible on the clothesline, 
to remove or kill any moth eggs or 
larvae which may already be in them, 
says the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Special attention should 
be given to brushing all seams, creases 
and pockets. 

_ ‘The adult moths which fly about do 
not damage the clothing. They merely 
select woolen garments or furs in 














which to deposit their eggs, so that the 
young larvae eventually emerging 
from these eggs will have plenty of 
suitable food. A large part of the trou- 
ble caused by moths can be averted if 
this preliminary cleaning, brushing 
and sunning is thoraly done, and if 
the clothes are then placed in abso- 
lutely tight containers which can not 
later be entered by other moths. 

It has been found that cedar chests 
kill the moth worms within a few days 
after they hatch out, but not the moth 
miller, its eggs or pupae. A tightly 
constructed chest of ordinary wood is 
very effective, if the clothing is thor- 
oly cleaned, brushed and sunned and 
has from one to two pounds of good 
grade naphthalene packed with it. 
Wrapping in several thicknesses of or- 
dinary paper, with naphthalene flakes 
or balls distributed throughout the 
package will protect clothes properly 
cleaned and brushed before~ being 
stored away, 


Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 

















1860 


No. 1641—New Lines for the Ample 
Figure—The front of this dress is slashed 
and becomingly rolled back to form re- 
vers. In this style you have a choice of 
either a long, dart-fitted, flare or shorter 
length sleeve. Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 44-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1860—Pretty Little Bloomer Frock 
—A dandy little frock for the small 
school girl or her tiny sister is shown in 
the sketch above. It may be made of a 
length to cover the bloomers or shorter 
and in scallop outline as shown in main 
sketch. Cut’in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Size 4 requires 24% yards 36-inch material 
with % yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1931—Vertical Lines for the Slight- 
ly Above Average Figure—A one-piece 
style that needs very little fitting and 
that has lines particularly adapted to the 
stout or full-figured is illustrated. Wool 
jersey, a soft twill or duvetyn would make 
this a comfortable winter dress for gen- 
eral wear and of a silk crepe it could 
be worn for Sundays and afternoon visit- 
ing or to the bridge party. Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 incnes bust mea- 
sure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40- 
inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
Size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
ic or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
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“Yes, Misdaen, 
that is the 
Safe Dentifrice” 


NPROFITABLE hens or “boarder. 
cows” are now-a-days culled out. 
The scrub passes—the pure-bred remains. 


You choose with utmost care. Your flocks 
and herds improve, and therefore you 


benefit. 


Choose with equal care the dentifrice 

“4 for family use. Good teeth mean good 
health. If you care for your health, care 

for your teeth with Colgate’s Ribbon 

Dental Cream. It is a common-sense 


dentifrice, free from grit and harmful drugs. 


COLGATE’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 
Washes and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Wash your teeth with this safe dentifrice. Its 
non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging par- 


ticles. Pur 


mild, its vegetable oil soap gently 


washes them away, cleaning the teeth perfectly 
and leaving undisturbed the normal healthy con- 
dition of the mouth. 






CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


_ Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
roy a otelt ig 


COLGATE & CO., New York 


Colgate’scleans teeth the right way and sells at the 
right price—25c for a large tube—why pay more? 





Established 1806 








If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say 
“Use Colgate’s’’ 


Truth in Advertising implies Honesty in Manufacture 








Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 


CHEESE AND MACARONI LOAF 

The combination of cheese or cheese 
sauce with macaroni, spaghetti or noodles 
is always popular. As a variation of this 
way of serving cheese, the United States 
Department of Agriculture gives the fol- 
lowing recipe for a cheese and macaroni 
loaf: 

One-half cup of macaroni broken into 
small pieces, one cup of milk, one cup of 
soft bread crumbs, one tablespoon of 
chopped green pepper, one tablespoon of 
butter, one teaspoon each of chopped 
onion and parsley, three eggs, one tea- 
spoon of salt, one-half cup of grated 
cheese, 

Cook the macaroni in boiling salted wa- 
ter until tender and rinse in cold water. 
Cook the parsley, onion and pepper in a 
little water with the butter. Pour off 
the water or allow it to boil away. Beat 
the egg whites and yolks separately. Mix 
all the ingredients, cutting and folding in 
the stiffly beaten whites at the last. Line 
a quart baking dish with buttered paper; 
turn the mixture into it; set the baking 
dish in a pan of hot water and bake in a 
moderate oven from one-half to three- 











fourths of an hour. Serve with tomato 


Sauce. 





A MOVABLE DRAIN BOARD 


In kitchens without running water, it is 
sometimes a problem to dispose of the 
dishwater after every meal, without hav- 
ing to carry heavy dishpans full out to 
some out-of-doors drain. A woman in 
Albermarle county, Virginia, who was 
anxious to make her kitchen more con- 
venient, solved the question, according 
to a report received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, by getting 
her husband to make her a movable drain 
board with a hinged support at the low- 
er end. 

This drain board has a band about two 
inches high, running around three sides 
to prevent water from being spilled about 
the kitchen. When not in use, it hangs 
by a large hook on the kitchen wall. When 
it is time to do the dishes, thi8 house- 
keeper sets up the drain board with one 
end on the table, the other end resting 
on the hinged leg, the whole sloping to- 
ward a tall tin coffee drum which re- 
ceives the water. When the dishwashing 
is over, the water is removed in one trip 
out of the kitchen, usually by one of the 
boys in the family, and the drain board is 
hung on the wall again. 
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$ q 5 () Chassis only 
f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 





Farmers need power, and economy in a truck. They get 
both in the Chevrolet Utility Express truck. In addition, 
this truck is speedy under load, saves much time and con- 
verts a long horse haul into a quick and easy job. 


The chassis is built for hard work, fits any standard ton-truck 
pody—whatever type suits your requirements—and is very 
economical in ae nape and oil consumption. Has modern 
equipment, including electric lights and starter, pump cir- 
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culating cooling system, standard transmission—three speeds 
and reverse, demountable rims, and more strength and 
power than is required for its one-ton rating. 


Every farm needs this truck and will quickly save its cost 
through increased haulage and marketing facilities, releasing 
the horses for other work. 


See it at any Chevrolet dealer's show room. 





Chassis only $ Be & 
f.o.b. Flint,Mich. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service “tations 


everywhere. 


sidered from high-grade dealers only, 
for territory not adequately covered. 





Applications will be con- 





Five United States manufacturing plants, seven 
assembly plants and two Canadian plants give us 
the largest production capacity in the world for 
high-grade cars and make possible our low prices. 


Prices f. o. 6. Flint, Mich. 
Superior Roadster - - - - 
Superior bonny SO ~ - 

Superior Utility pe 
Superior 4-Passenger Cou 

Su: ior Sedan - - 
Superior Commercial Chassis 
Superior Light seat - 
Utility Express Truck assis 
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The Housemtfe’s First Assi 
Flour goes into more different kinds of foods¢ 


than anything else. 
housewife’s reputation. 


We are apt to think of flour only in relation to 
bread because in bread the most flour is used. 
Good flour is just as important in soups and in 
gravies as it is in bread and pastries. 


To be sure the flour you use is always uni- 
form and of the highest quality produced by 
the milling art, insist upon getting nothing but 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 


Washburn Crosby Company doesn’t stop with 
the making of the flour. Its Educational Service 
Department will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions on cooking and is prepared to 
send you special recipes for soups if 
you write for them. ; 


Washburn Crosby Company | SN 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WASHBURN’S 


GOLD’ 


MEDAL 
\ FLOUR 


Why Not Now ? 









<tr = 


It can make or marany (= 





times. 
flame, turning until all four sides are well browned. 


‘oun MEDAL FLOUR 


The art of soup making is an 
important part of cookery and is 
more easily mastered than at first 
appears. The well made soup is 
the proper introduction to the 
meaj. A hearty dinner is best be- 
gun with a thin soup. Contrary 
to popular opinion, the hot liquid 
acts as a stimulant to appetite 
rather than as an article of definite 
food value You can add to the 
attractiveness, the flavor and the 
food value of thin soups by adding 
noodles made from Gold Medal 
Flour. 
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Write the Educational Service Depart- 
ment, Washburn Crosby Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., for recipes of the soups 
and noodles shown here, and also addi- 
tional soup recipes. 





Cream soups are very nutritious and 
are therefore served where the meal fol- 
lowing is not so hearty. The careful 
housewife and hostess realizes that in 
making cream soup much of the flavor 
depends on the thorough cooking of the 
flour with the melted shortening, and 
also after the liquid is added. This brings 
out the wheaty, nutty flavor of the flour. 
She depends on the superior flavor of 
Gold Medal Flour to bring her success 
with soups as she does with baked 
products. 






Toast Strips—Cut stale bread into 1% inch slices, 
remove crust and cut into strips 1% inches wide. 
Place in slow oven to dry, turning strips several 
Increase heat for browning or place under 


WHY NOT NOW? 
























Stuck in the Mud for 13 Days 


but Valspar-Enamel sees it through— 


Friends told him the road was impass- 
able. But R. C. Allen of 3906 Central St., 
Dallas, Texas, determined to take a chance! 

Knowing what he was up against he was 
not greatly surprised when his car got 
stuck in a mud hole. But the subsequent 
developments, told in his letter, did surprise 
him. 

He writes, ‘‘ Repeated rain kept me from 
removing the car for thirteen days. Natu- 
rally I supposed my new paint job would 
have to be done over again. But when the 
car was thoroughly cleaned the Valspar- 
Enamel was as good as new. Thirteen days 
: the rain and mud had not injured it a 

it.” 

And Mr. Allen further states, “I have 
never seen anything like the way Valspar- 
Enamel holds up. The car has been washed 
scores of times and each time a soft cloth 
applied brings it right back to a new 
looking finish.” 

Besides being absolutely waterproof, 
Valspar-Enamels are weather-proof and 
accident-proof. Oil or grease cannot spot 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


or dull them. Not even boiling water from 
the radiator can dim their lustre and color. 


Why drive a shabby carP 


Make the old car look like new. Give it 
a durable, lustrous finish that will protect 
it from water and weather. You can do it 
oe at a trifling cost, with Valspar- 
namel. 


Valspar-Enamel is the most brilliant and 
lasting finish you can put on your car. 
Made of the finest pigments carefully 
ground in Valspar Vesna, it affords 


absolute protection combined with beauti- 
ful fadeless colors. Postscript 


They are easy to apply and come in If you do not care to re- 
Red—light and deep; Vermilion; Blue— finish the car yourself: go 
light, medium and deep; Green—medium to an automobile painter 
and deep; Ivory; Bright Yellow; Gray and os twtr a Bea 

° ° n a few days and ata 

Brown. Also Black, White, Aluminum and vidiaiilile’ "ana eal 
Flat Black. refinish your car with 
Send in the money-saving coupon below A maraphitan sates 


P p Varnishes and return it 
for a sample can. Get acquainted with 


as bright and new as the 
Valspar-Enamel today. J geome 








This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 
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VALENTINE’S 


VALSPAR 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 





I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for 
each 40c sample can checked at right. (Only one | Valspar-Enamel 0 
sample per person of each product supplied at this | state Color 
special price.) Print full mail address plainly. 











Valspar ....0 

Rreales es Name... ccccccccsccvccececoestocescoccceedecess Valspar-Stain . . 0 

NR AMMOER is ono ccdataccccatalsandvecedettipucon State Color.........--. 

MER 6/0 cisco codavWnegwssadaddesedecsdedd dee dcgndukes Gacciandcatectsanesane 

4g Us fay Of Wes AAU svecdcndecdcdveccecsdsassderstecéesécesanda ey PEE me 

The famous Valspar Std. F. P.—4-24 
bosling water test 
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Extra Quality Boot 
Made in Black, 


and Red 





First Quality 
Red Tread Boot 
Black upper 









Telling you about future plans 


How we will make it easier for you to identify genuine =HOOB> Boots 
Now there is a yellow label, in the form of an arrow or in the form of an and in Black, and are known the country over for comfort as well as 
oval, on Extra Quality Hoop Bcots. There is a black label in the form long wear: They are the finest boots that skill and science can produce 


of an oval on First Quality Hoop Boots. Look for the black label on Hoop First Quality Boots. They are a 


dened beemaieteane tne dagnennd. clarke Ee 


; 












But to make it still easier for you to identify yout favorite boots, 






aneeseanys 


equipment is being provided to mark the name =O across the sole of 


every genuine Hoop Boot—as shown in the illustrations at the top of this 





page. It is doubtful whether thi’ change can be made to affect the boots 





in the stores much earlier than this Fall. But 


ee ee EI, 





we want to tell you now of the plan. 


10 aoe 


In the meantime please look for the yellow 
oval or arrow‘on Extra Quality Hoop Boots. 
The Extra Quality Boots are made in Red 
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*HOOB> Extra Quality 
Red Boot . 





SS 


Send for the HOOD Buying Guide 
HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts 


OBBE 


“LOOK FOR THE NAME 


splendid value for the money. We believe that they give better satisfaction 
than most other first quality boots on the market. The popula: Hoop 
Red Tread Boot illustrated below is a good example of Hoop First Quality 
goods. 


The name Hoes will continue to be 
your protection in the buying of rubber 
footwear, and we feel sure that this step in 
making it easier for you to identify Hoop 


Boots is one you will appreciate. 







=HOOD> First Quality 
Red Tread Boot 
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From **Huribut’s Stony of es ncuiv- be Wek a Co., Publishers ~ 





[STORY OF THE BIBLE 





‘ STorY EIGHTEEN 
A LOST BROTHER FOUND 


Genesis, 


The food which Jacob’s sons had 
prought from Egypt did not last long, 
for Jacob's family was large. Most of 
his sons were married and had children 
of their own; so that the children and 
grandchildren were sixty-six, besides the 
servants who waited on them, and the 
men who cared for Jacob’s flocks. So 
around the tent of Jacob was quite a 
eamp of other tents and an army of peo- 


le. 

Parken the food that had come from 
Egypt was nearly eaten up, Jacob said 
to his sons: . 

“Go down to Egypt again, 
some more food for us.” 

And Judah, Jacob’s son, the man who 
years before had urged his brothers to 
sell Joseph to the Ishmaelites, said to his 
father: 

“It is of no use for us to go to Egypt, 
unless we take Benjamin with us. The 
man who rules in that land said to us, 
‘You shall not see my face, unless your 
youngest brother be with you.’ ”’ 

Israel said, ‘‘Why did you tell the man 
that you had a brother? You did me 
great harm when you told him.” 

“Why,” said Jacob’s sons, ‘‘we could 
not help telling him. The man asked us 
all about our family. Is your father yet 
living? Have you any more brothers? 
and we had to tell him, his questions 
were so close. How should we know that 
he would say, ‘Bring your brother here 
for me to see him.’ ” 

And Judah said, “Send Benjamin with 
me, and I will take care of him. I 
promise you, that I will bring him safely 
home. If he does not come back, let me 
bear the blame forever. He must go, or 
we shall die for want of food; &and” we 
might have gone down to Egypt and come 
home again, if we had not been kept 
back.”’ 

And Jacob said, “If he must go, then 
he must. But take a present to the man, 
some of the choicest fruits of the land, 
some spices, and perfumes, and nuts and 
almonds. And take twice as much 
money, besides the money that was in 
your sacks. Perhaps that was a mis- 
take, when the money was given back to 
you. And take your brother Benjamin; 
and may the Lord God make the man 
kind to you, so that he will set Simeon 
free, and let you bring Benjamin back. 
But if it is God’s will that I lose my 
children, I cannot help it.’ 

So ten brothérs of Joseph went down 
a second time to Egypt, Benjamin going 
in place of Simeon. They came to Jo- 
seph's office, the place where he sold 
grain to the people; and they stood be- 
fore their brother, and bowed as before. 


and buy 


Joseph saw that Benjamin was with 
them, and he said to his steward, the 
man who was over his house: ‘Make 
ready a dinner, for all these men shall 


dine with me today.” ’ 

When Joseph’s brothers found that they 
were taken into Joseph’s house, they were 
filled with fear; they said to each other: 

“We have been taken here on account 
of the money in our sacks.- They will 
Say that we have stolen; and then they 
will sell us all for slaves.’ 

But Joseph’s steward, the man who was 
over his house, treated them kindly, and 


when they spoke of the money in their 
Sacks, he would not take it again, say- 
ing: “Never fear, your God must have 
sent you this as a gift. I had your 
Mmoney.’’ The steward received the men 
into Joseph’s house, and washed their 
feet, according to the custom of the land. 


And at noon, Joseph came in to meet 
them. They brought him the present 
from their father, and again they bowed 
before him, with their faces to the ground. 

And Joseph asked them if they were 
well, and said: “Is your father still liv- 
ing, the old man of whom you spoke?, 
Is he well?” 

And they said, “Our father is well, and 
he is living.” And again they bowed to 
Joseph. And Joseph looked at his younger 


brother, Bejamin, the child of his own 
mother, Rachel; and he said: “Is this 
your youngest brother, of whom you 


spoke to me? 
my son.” 
And Joseph’s heart was so full that he 
Could not keep back his tears. He went 
in haste to his own room, and wept there. 
Then he washed his face, and came out 
again, and ordered the table set for din- 
her. They set Joseph’s table for himself, 
as the ruler, and another table for his 
Egyptian officers, and another for the 
Beever men from Canaan; for Joseph had 
rought Simeon out of the prison, and 
mad given him a place with his brothers. 
_oSeph himself arranged the order of 
the seats for his brothers, the oldest at 
the head; and all in order of age down 
to the youngest. The men wondered at 
» and could not see how the ruler of 
should know the order of their 
And Joseph sent dishes from his 
to his prothers; and he gave to 
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Benjamin five times as much as to the 
others. Perhaps he wished to see whether 
they were as jealous of Benjamin as in 
other days they had been toward him. 

After dinner, Joseph said to his stew- 
ard, ‘‘Fill the men’s sacks with grain, as 
much as they can carry; and put each 
man’s money in his sack. And put my 
silver cup in the sack of the youngest, 
with his money.” 

The steward did as Joseph had said; 
and early in the morning the brothers 
started to go home. A little while after- 
ward, Joseph said to his steward: 

“Hasten, follow after the men from 
Canaan, and say, ‘Why have you wronged 
me, after I had treated you kindly? You 
have stolen my master’s cup, out of 
which he drinks.’ ” 

The steward followed the men, and 
overtook them, and charged them with 
stealing. And they said to him: 

“Why should you ta to us in this 
manner? We have stolen nothing. Why, 
we brought back to you the money that 
we found in our sacks; auu is it: likely 
that we would steal from your lore his 
silver or gold? You may search us; and 
if you find your master’s cup on any of 


us, let him die,. and the rest of us be 
sold as slaves.” 
Then they took down the sacks from 


the asses, and opened them; and in each 
man’s sack was his money, for the second 
time. And when they came to Benja- 
min’s sack, there was the ruler's silver 
cup! Then, in the greatest sorrow, they 
tied up their bags again, and laid them 
on the asses, and came back to Joseph’s 
palace, 
And Joseph said to them: 


“What wicked thing is this you have 
done? Did you not know that I would 
surely find out your deeds?” 

Then Judah said, “O my lord, what 


can we say? God has punished us for our 
sins; and now we must he slaves, beth 
us that- are older, an-l the youngest in 
whose sack the cun was found.” 

“No,” said Joseph, ‘‘only one of you 
is guilty, the one who has taken my cup; 
I will hold him .as a slave, and the rest 
of you can go home io your father.” 2: 

Joseph wished to whether his 
brothers were still selfish, and were will- 
ing to let Benjamin suffer, if they should 


see 


escape. 
Then Judah, the very man who had 
urged his brothers to seli Joseph as a 


slave, came forward, an1 fell at Joseph’s 


feet, and pleaded with him to let Benja- 
min go. He told again the whole story, 
how Benjamin was the one whom his 
father loved the most of all his children, 
now that his brother was lost. He said: 

“I promised to bear the blame, if this 


boy was not brought home in safety. If 
he does not go back, it will k:ll our peor 
old father, who has seen much trouble. 
Now let my youngest brother go home to 
his father, and I will stay here as a 
slave in his place!” 


Joseph knew now what he longed to 


know, that his brothers were no longer 
cruel nor selfish, but one. of therm was 
willing to suffer, so that his’ brother 


might be spared. And Joseph could not 
any longer keep his secret, for his heart 
longed after his brothers, and he was 
ready to weep again, with tears of love 
and joy. He sent all his Egyptian serv- 
room, so that he might 
be alone with his brothers, and then 
said: 

“Come near to me, I wish to speak with 
you;” and they came near, wondering. 
Then Joseph said: 

“I am Joseph; is my father really 
alive?” How frightened his brothers were 
as they heard these words, spoken in 
their language by the ruler of Egypt, and 
for the: first time knew that this stern 
man, who had their lives in his hand, 
was their own brother whom they had 
wronged! Then Joseph said again: 

“JT am Joseph your brother, whom you 
sold into Egypt. But do not feel troubled 
because of what: you did. For God sent 
me before you to spare your lives. There 
have been already two years of need and 
famine, and there are to be five years 
more, when there shall neither be plowing 
of the fields nor harvest. It was not you 
who sent me here, but God, and’ he sent 
me to save your lives. Cod has made me 
like a father to Pharaoh and ruler over 
all the land of Egypt. Now, go home, and 
bring to me my father and all his family, 
for that is the only way to save their 
lives.” 

Then Joseph placed his arms around 
Benjamin’s neck, and kissed him, and 
wept upon him. And Benjamin wept *on 
his neck. And Joseph kissed all his 
brothers, to show them that he had fully 
forgiven them; and after that his broth- 
ers began to lose their fear of Joseph, and 
talked with him more freely. 

Afterward Joseph sent his brothers 
thhome with good news, and rich gifts, and 
abundant food. He sent also wagons in 
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, [T'S breakfast time. 


hot cakes. 


The door opens and in marches 
mother with a heaping plate of big, fluffy hot cakes. 
Never before have you ever tasted such marvelous 





Here’s something GOOD! 


Mother stands smiling at you. 
I bought yesterday—Omar Wonder Flour,” she says. = 


“It’s that new flour 





of Ormar are delicious. 












Omar Wonder Flour is a perfect sele¢tion of the finest 
spring and winter wheat. 
surpassable. Cakes, waffles, biscuits, pie crust and rolls made 


Get a sack of Omar Wonder Flour from your grocer to-day 
and enjoy the best baked things you ever knew. 


lour 


Our Guarantee: More and better bread 
from every sack—or your money back, 
Omaha Flour Mills Company, Omaha, Nebraska 


Bread made from Omar is un- 
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which Jacob and his wiyes and the little 
ones of his family might ride from Ca- 
naan down to Egypt. And _ Joseph's 
brothers went home happier than they 
had been for many years. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book 01d Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, 























How Prickly Porky Got His Quills 


After Mr. Porcupine had learned how 
good bark was and had become fat, he 
met Mr. Panther one day, just as he came 
down from a honey-locust tree, carrying 
with him a strip of the bark, which has 
long, sharp thorns in it. He offers the 
*bark to Mr. Panther, who is very hungry, 
and Mr. Panther snaps it up. . 

a ee ae . 


“Now,” continued old Grandfather Frog, 
“the locust thorns were long and were 
sharp. They pierced Mr. Panthers’ ten- 
der lips and his tongue. They stuck in 
the roof of his mouth. Mr. Panther spat 
and yelled with pain and rage and clawed 
frantically at his mouth. He rolled- over 
and over, trying to get rid of the thorns. 
Mr. Porcupine didn’t stay to watch him. 
For once in his life he hurried. By the 
time Mr. Panther was rid of the last thorn 
Mr. Porcupine was nowhere to be seen. 
He was safely hidden inside a hollow log. 

“Mr. Porcupine ddin’t sleep that night. 
He just lay and thought and thought and 
thought. The next morning, very early, 
before anyone else was astir, he started 
out to call on Old Mother Nature. 

“ ‘Good morning, Mr. Porcupine, what 
brings you out so early?’ asked Old Moth- 
er Nature. 

“Mr. Porcupine bowed very low. ‘If you 
please, Mother Nature, I want you to 
help me,’ said he. 

“Then he told her all about his meeting 
with Mr. Panther, and how helpless he 
was when he met his enemies, and he 
begged her to give him stout claws @nd 
a big mouth full of long teeth, that he 
might protect himself. 

“Old Mother Nature thought for a few 
minutes, ‘Mr. Porcupine,’ said she, ‘you 
have always minded your own business. 
You do not know how to fight. If I should 


| 


| teet you. 





give you a big mouth full of long teeth 
you would not know how to use them. You 
move too slowly. Instead, I will give 
you a thousand little spears. They shall 
be hidden in the long hair of your coat, 
and only when you are in danger. shall 
you use them. Jo back to the Green 
Forest, and the next time you meet Mr, 
Panther or Mr. Fisher or Mr. Bobcat or 
Old King Bear, roll yourself into a ball 
and the thousand little spears will -pro- 
Now go!’ 

“Mr. Porcupine thanked Old Mother Na-~ 
ture and started back for the Green For- 
est. Once he stopped to smooth down his 
long, rough coat. Sure enough, there, un- 


; der the long hair, he felt a thousand little 


spears. He went along happily until sud- 
denly he met Mr. Panther. Yes, sir, he 
met Mr. Panther. 

“Mr. Panther was feeling very ugly, for 
his mouth was sore. He grinned wickedly 
when he saw Mr. Porcupine and stepped 
right out in front of him, ail the time 
licking his lips. Mr. Porcupine trembled 
all over, but he remembered what Old 
Mother Nature had told him. In a flash 
he had rolled up into a tight ball. Sure 
enough, the thousand little spears sprang 
out of-his long coat, and he looked like a 
huge chestnut bur. 

“Mr. Panther was so surprised he did 
not know just what to do. He reached 
out a paw and touched Mr. Porcupine, 
Mr. Porcupine was nervous. He switched 
his tail around and it struck Mr. Panther’s 
paw. Mr. Panther yelled, for there were 
spears on Mr. Poreupine’s tail and they 
were worse than the locust therns. He 
backed away hurriedly and limped off up 
the Lone Little Path; growling horribly, 
Mr. Porcupine waited until Mr. Panther 
was out of sight; then he unrolled and 
slowly and happily he walked back to his 
home in the Green Forest. 

“And since that long-ago day when the 
world was young, the Porcupines have 
feared nothing, and have attended strictly 
to their own business. And that is how 
they happen to have a thousand little 
barbed spears, which are .called quills,” 
concluded Grandfather Frog. 

The Merry Little Breezes drew a long 
breath. ‘Thank you, Grandfather Frog, 
thank you ever so much!” they cried all 
together. ‘‘We are going back now to tell 
Prickly Porky that we know all about his 
little spears and how he happens to have 
them.” 

But first they Ulew a dozen fat, foolish 
green flies over to Grandfather Frog. 

(Next week we will hear about Peter 
Rabbit’s egg rolling.) 
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THE USE OF 


LH FLOU 


Brings Success in 
Baking - Bread 
Biscuits and Cakes 


























It Is Unlike Plain Flour 








There are practically as many 
grades of flour as there are 
flour millers. 


Please Try This Angel 
Food Cake Recipe 


The whites of 11 eggs. 

1 Cup I-H Flour. 

14 Cups Sugar. 

1 Teaspoonful Cream of 
Tartar. 


I-H flour is regarded as of ut- 
most quality because it is 
made of home grown, strong, 
hard, winter wheat which ex- 
cels in flavor, texture and 
color. 


Z 1} Teaspoonsful Vanilla 
Extract 


Sift flour and cream together 
six or seven times, then beat 
the whites of the eggs until 
they stand alone; now add 
the sugar, then the flour 
graduaily and beating con- 
tinuously, lastly add the va- 
pilla extract. Use a new pan 
or one that has not been 
greased and bake in a slow 
oven 40 minutes. This makes 
a cake fit for the gods. 


The modern process of mill- 
ing at the I-H mills carries re- 
finement to the highest degree. Bread, biscuits 
and cakes made of this brand distinctly show 
superiority. You can see, taste and feel the im- 
provement. Try it for your- 
self and prove this. Order a 
sack from your dealer this 


week. 
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I-H flour is guaranteed. 
Every housewife who reads 


FREE Wallaces’ Farmer should 


write for “‘I-H RECIPE BOOKLET” 
and a Handy Tape Measure, both mailed 
with our compliments, upon request. 


The Ismert-Hincke Milling Company 
da General Offices, New York Life Bldg. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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YOUR YARDSTICK 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern you most—the better taleums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read tlie advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping-you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 
Let them kelp you save. 













They tell of the new and 
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Oar Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


— 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, witb such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
, duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Elijah and the Victory Over . 
Baal 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 13, 1924. I Kings, 16:29 
to 19:21; chapter 21; II Kings, 1:1 to 
2:12. Printed—I Kings, 18: 20-24, 36-39.) 


“So Ahab sent unto all the children 
of Israel, and gathered the prophets 
together unto Mount Carmel. (21) 
And Elijah came near unto all the peo- 
ple, and said, How long: go ye limping 
between the two sides? If Jehovah be 
God, follow Him; but if Baal, then fol- 
low him. And the people answered 
him not a word. (22) Then said Elijah 
unto the people, I, even I only, am left 
a prophet of Jehovah; but Baal’s 
prophets are four hundred and fifty 
men. (23) Let them therefore give us 
two bullocks; and let them choose one 
bullock for themselves, and cut it in 
pieces, and lay it on the wood, and put 
no fire under; and I will dress the oth- 
er bullock, and lay it on the wood, and 
put no fire under. (24) And call ye on 
the name of your god, and I will call 
on the name of Jehovah: and the God 
that answereth by fire, let him be God. 
And all the people answered and said, 
It is well spoken. ... (36) And it 
came to pass at the time of the offer- 
ing of the evening oblation, that Eli- 
jah the prophet came near, and said, 
O Jehovah, the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that thou art God in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I 
have done all these things at thy 
word. 37) Hear me, O Jehovah, hear 
me, that. this people may know that 
thou, Jehovah, art God, and that thou 
hast turned their heart back again. 
(38) Then the fire of Jehovah fell, 
and consumed the burnt-offering, and 
the wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and licked up the water that was in 
the trench. (39) And when all the peo- 
ple saw it, they fell on their faces: 
and they said, Jehovah, he is God: Je- 
hovah, he is God.” 


We will miss the entire significance 
of this lesson and much of that of the 
two preceding, if we fail to realize 
that these events occurred at the gen- 
eral assembly of the nation, the first 
of which we have a record since the 
days of Jeroboam, nearly one hundred 
years before. Its political significance 
is therefore not to be overlooked. Up 
to the time of Jeroboam, Israel had a 
constitutional government, in which 
the representatives of the people, the 
elders, elected their king, as in the 
case of Saul, David, Solomon, and Jer- 
oboam. The sins of Jeroboam so de- 
moralized and debauched the public 
conscience that. Baasha, an army offi- 
cer, was able to substitute a military 
despotism for this constitutional gov- 
ernment. This was again superseded 
by the military despotism of Omri, the 
father of Ahab. In otHer words, the 
common people neither by themselves 
nor thru their representatives, had any 
choice in the government of the coun- 
try. This is a fact of tremendous sig- 
nificance to all nations at all times. 
The loss of civil liberty always follows 
a decline of true religion. 

The persecution of the prophets and 
other believers in Jehovah was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of wiping out the 
last vestige of the ancient Jewish reli- 
gioh. It was to restore the ancient 
faith that Elijah had prayed that the 
divine judgment threatened for the sin 
of apostasy—a withholding of rain— 
should be executed to convince both 
Ahab and the people that their present 
drouth was indeed a judgment from 








Almighty God to lead both king and 
people to repentance. He had chal- 
lenged Ahab to restore to the people 
their ancient constitution and to sub- 
mit to this general assembly the vita] 
question, whether they would serve 
Jehovah or Baal. The contest, there 
fore, is not between Elijah and the 
prophets of Baal, but between Jehovah 
and the constitutional assembly of 
Israel, the question being whether 
they should return to their ancient 
obedience or continue to worship and 
serve the gods of the heathen. The 
assembly convened on Mount Carmel, 
By the command of Ahab, Baal’s 450 
prophets appear. It is significant that 
the prophets of Jezebel are absent, 
Ahab can command the people and the 
priests of Baal, but he can’t command 
Jezebel, 


The question is submitted to the 
people by Elijah: “How long go ye 
limping between the two sides?” “How 
long will ye give a divided allegiance? 
Be one thing or another. Be not like 
the prophets of Baal in their ceremo- 
nial worship, dancing first on one foot, 
then on the other. If Jehovah be the 
true God, walk straight after Him. If 
Baal be the true God, walk straight 
after him. To this appeal, no doybt 
the synopsis of a somewhat lengthy 
address, there was no response. “The 
people answered not a word.” 

Next he proposed that as God had 
revealed His presence in times past 
by fire, as to Abel and Cain (probably) 
(Genesis, 4:4), at the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons (Leviticus, 9:24), 
at the consecration of Gideon (Judges, 
6:21), to Manoah and his wife (Judges, 
13:20), to David (1 Chronicles, 21:26), 
to Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple (II Chronicles, 7:1), that an an- 
swer by fire should determine whether 
Jehovah or Baal was the god of power 
and of might, and worthy of their su- 
preme devotion. To this offer there 
was a general acquiescence on the part 
of the assembly. “It is well spoken.” 
Having reached this contract or agree- 
ment with the assembly, binding both 
on Elijah and the priests of Baal, Eli- 
jah proposes that as they are many 
and he alone, they should choose their 
bullock, build their altar, seek an an- 
swer from their god by fire in what- 
ever way suited them best, and when 
they had given up, he would choose his 
offering and sacrifice. 

We can well imagine the _ scene: 
Baal’s 450 prophets, the whole priestly 
hierarchy, in their splendid vestments, 
on the one hand, and on the other 
the lone prophet, the wild man from 
Gilead. The ceremonies of Baal wor- 
ship, lasting from morning until eve 
ning, are described in the twenty-sixth 
verse. 


stances of cutting irony and biting sar- 
casm which occur in the Scriptures. 
Why don’t you cry louder? said the 
wild man from Gilead. Baal is cer- 
tainly a god, therefore certainly would 
answer you if he could hear. Cry loud- 
er.. Probably he has company; prob- 
ably he has his head full and is too 
busy to hear your prayers; or he is at 
a big dinner and has his stomach full; 
or probably as it is now the heat of 
the day, he is asleep. You must wake 
him up. Louder! 

Then as the sun draws near the hori- 
zon on the western sea, and all hope of 
an answer by fire from Baal was give 
up, even by his own prophets, Elijah, 
with his own hands, took twelve stones 
from the ancient altar. (Altho this is 
the first mention of Mount Carmel in 
sacred history, the spot was no doubt 
an ancient shrine.) With these twelve 
stones he reared an altar to Jehovah, 
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Wée are told that at noon Eli- — 
jah mocked them, one of the rare in- — 
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ad signifying the union of all Israel 


in their ancient worship, including 
Judah and Benjamin as well. On these 
he places the sacrifice, around it he 
digs a trench, and asks the people to 
pour water on the altar and the wood, 
yntil the overflow fills up the trench. 
He would remove every possibility of 
suspicion, deception or fraud. And 
then at the time of the offering of the 
evening sacrifice, he offers a brief, 
fervent prayer, embodying every point 
jn the controversy—the reality of Je- 
hovah, the fact that He was the God of 
their fathers, Abraham. and Isaac and 
Israel, the living, ever-present, ever- 
acting Jehovah; the fact that Eiijah 
was His servant, representative or 
spokesman to Israel; the fact that in 
praying for drouth, in demanding the 
assembling of the king and people, 
and in offering this sacrifice, he was 
simply doing the Divine will. “Lord 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, 
Jet it be known this day that thou art 
God in Israel, and that I am thy serv- 
ant, and that I have done all these 
things at thy word.” He then asks 
that Jehovah may in His appointed 
way own him and attest the reality of 
his mission, and that it may lead to the 
conversion of Israe] to the faith of 
their fathers. “Hear me, O Lord, hear 
me, that the people may know that 
thou, Jehovah, art God, and that thou 
hast turned their heart back again.’ 


In all this we must admire beyond 
measure the calmness, the confidence, 
the assurance of the prophet. The 
prayers of the priests of Baal were 
many and long, and also accompanied 
by violent exercises and the shedding 
of their own blood-unhesitatingly, to 
convince the people of their own sin- 
eerity. Elijah’s prayer is short, sim- 
ple, earnest, quiet, confident, for he 
was a man who walked with God, the 
only God of all the earth. 





And then as the great multitude | 


waited in breathless suspense, the fire 
of the Lord, attesting His 
and His power, fell, 
pletely the sacrifice, consumed it with 
flame and heat so fierce that it lapped 
up the water that was in the trench. 
Convinced at last, against their will, 
the people readily obeyed the com- 
mand of the prophet to lay hold at 
once of the priests of Baal, the real 
authors of their own misery, and bring 
them down to the brook Kishon, skirt- 
ing the base of Mount Carmel, and 
Elijah himself took the lead in putting 
them to death then and there, that 
their blood might fill the thirsty bed 
of this ancient stream. For all this 
Elijah had Divine warrant. (Deuter- 
onomy, 13:5; 18-20.) 

The conviction on the part of. the 
assembly that the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Israel was present in 
power to punish was now complete, 
and Elijah tells the king that now that 
justice has been done, he may go to 
his rest and refresh himself, for the 
rain will surely come. He himself goes 
to his closet for prayer, until his serv- 
ant sees a cloud in the shape of a 
man’s hand rising from the sea, and 
then, in the gladness of his heart and 
given strength by the Supreme Power, 
he runs before the chariot of Ahab to 
the entrance of the royal palace of Jez- 
reel, sixteen miles distant; but with 
the sagacity of the Bedouin he stops 
at the gate. 

Elijah had demonstrated at the 
great national assembly that the three 
years’ drouth was a Divine judgment 
inflicted upon the nation for idolatry; 
that Baal was a false god, with no 
power to help in time of trouble; that 
Jehovah was a beneficent and supreme 
Ruler; and that Elijah was His repre- 
sentative and spokesman ‘in the king- 
dom of,Israel. For 2. brief heur, on 
the impulse of the moment, they he- 
lieved and aided him in the summary 
execution of the false prophets; but in 
twenty-four hours or less Jezebel, the 
heathen queen, was again supreme, 
and Elijah was a fugitive from his na- 
tive land. After a time, the people re 
Zained their political powers and had 
once more a representative govern- 


presence | 
consumed com. | 








ment, with the king no ionger abso- 
lute. Jezebel became partly reconciled 
to the faith of Jehoval. Elijah and 
Elisha went about their educational 
work without hindrance. 

Elijah appears in the record but 
twice in the next ten or twelve years. 
and then in his former character of 
stern reprover of royalty: once in Na- 
both’s vineyard, where he :nust have 
seemed to the conscience-stricken king 
to have risen up from the earth as a 
prophet of Divine retribution; and 
once to Ahab’s weak son with the an- 
nouncement of his death. 

When, with the help of Elisha, he 
has reorganized the schools of the 
prophets, established in the time of 
Samuel, and Elisha has been instruct- 
ed how best to carry on the work of 
Elijah, the Lord proceeds to honor in 
the eyes of all the nation the man who 
has served Him so devotedly, if not 
always apparently successfully. Eli- 
jah is taken up, and they see him no 
more until he is seen in the Mount of 
Transfiguration by~Peter, James and 
John. 





Explosives for Farmers’ Use 


Advices from the Iowa State College 
extension service state that the sup- 
ply of picric acid for use by farmers 
is now exhausted. There are availa- 
ble, however, supplies of sodatol left 
over from war stores which can be 
used for explosive purposes, similarly 
to picric acid. The extension service 
expects to distribute a carload or more 
of sodatol this winter to lowa farmers 
who want it for early $pring use. Dis- 
tribution will be from Cedar Rapids 
and the cost will probably be about 
six and one-half cents a pound f. o. b. 
Cedar Rapids. Inquiries regarding so- 
datol should be addressed to A. W. 
Clyde, Extension Service, Ames, Iowa. 





BARGAINS 


mx NEW STYLES 


YfMEN. WOMEN and CHILDREN 


20 









By acting quickly you can now get, every six 
weeks, a wonderful review of the newest and 
most popular styles—absolutely free. This is 
a wonderful new service by Gordon Bates Co, 
Every issue of this review will contain an aver- 
age of 1200 bargains in the latest style dresses, 
shoes, hosiery, underwear, hats, caps, clothes, 
for the entire family. 


Simply Mail Coupon 


The first big number of this publication is 
now ready. Simply mail the coupon below 
and it will bring you immediately the latest 
fashions and models authorized by the lead- 
ing designers and page after page of most won- 
derful bargains. Then every six weeks you will 
receive a new number. But act quickly for you 
will not want to miss a single issue. Write 
plainly and get the coupon in the first mail. 


s GORDON BATES COMPANY. 
= 219 North Second St., Dept. 458 Minneapolis, Minn, 


I want to receive every issue of your Style and 
Bargain Books. Mail to the address below, This is a 
free enrollment and I am not obligated in any way. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Does Your Sleep Rest You? 


Get the full benefit from your sleeping hours. 
bed with a Way Sagless spring and notice how much more reste 


Way Sadless Sprin 





Equip our 
and 


refreshed you feel every morning. 





from bowing. 








Way Sagless Daybeds 
—the improved type—opens to 
a full size bed —equipped with 
genuine Way Sagless Spring. 
Write for portfolio of designs. 
—“ 

















—has a patented hollow cable construction that is more resilient and 
comfortable—yet stronger and more durable. 
tests it supported seven tons without permanent stretch or sag. 
noiseless and sanitary. 


Guaranteed for a Quarter Century not to sag, stretch or break. Get 
the genuine—look for the red stripes. 


It will pay you to look up the dealer in your town who sells “Way” 
products. 


Way Sagless Spring Co. 
821 E. Hennepin Ave. 
CHITTENDEN AND EASTMAN CO., Burlington, lowa, Distributors 


“NO SAdQ '41 GH WAY ’’ 


In University laboratory 
It is 
Its patented truss supports keep the frame 


Write us for interesting booklet, ““The Restful Way.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Are you 
going to do 
your own 
Threshing? | 


“A\ 
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If you intend to do your own 
threshing of grain and grass 
seed crops, do it with the 
machine which saves all the 
grain and thus cuts your thresh- § 
ing costs to zero. 









12-BAR CYLINDER 


threshes a thousand bushels of 
wheat per day, well cleaned, 
without waste. 
The big Red River Special does 
™ore work in a given time. The small 
y one has every feature which distin- 
phe its big brother—the “Man Be- 
the Gun”, the Beating Shakers — 












































ee erpvement that has made the 
Red River line famous for getting all 
the grain because it beats it out. 
Make your tractor earn more money 
using its power for threshing and 
er your crop is in the bins, you can 
make an extra profit by threshing for 
your neighbors. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers,Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. } 


Battle Creek, Michigan 








EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 


The Martin 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
250 Rooms, 200 With Bath 
Rates: From $1.75 
The Montrose 
CEDAR’ RAPIDS, IOWA 
300 Rooms. 250 With Bath 
Rates: From $2.00 
The Fontenelle 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
350 Rooms, 350 With Bath 
Rates: From $3 to $5 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
250 Rooms, 200 Rooms With Bath 
Rates: From $1.50 


The Lincoln 
SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR. 
100 Rooms, 65 With Bath 

Rates: From $1.50 
The Carpenter 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
175 Rooms, 125 With Bath 
Rates: From $1.50 











The Cataract 
S!IOUX FALLS, S. D. 
175 Rooms, 100 With Bath 
Rates: From $1.50 


FAIR — FRIENDLY — FIREPROOF 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES | 


| 

Buy direct at lowest wholesale prices. All 
oils approved by our lubricating engineer be- 
fore barreling. Steel drums free with 50 gal. 
orders. All goods 
fully guaranteed. 
Act at once. Get 
our wholesale 

price list. 


GENTRAL PAINT & OIL 
WORKS 
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Corn Yield Testing in Jones 
County 7 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The four-year average results for the 
Iowa state corn yield test still places 
Iodent at the top in the north central 
section. It’s performance during the 
four years has been very erratic, as 
has been pointed out before by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. , We have grown this 
strain of corn for the last two years in 
competition with other strains to de- 
termine its yielding ability under farm 


conditions. 
So far, the results have been unsat- 


than some of the other strains, par- 
parent strains of Iodent, and was also 
developed at the college station 


Ames. We have 
ble to eliminate the diplodis or ear 


} season in spite of careful testing of 
the seed. 

Our test plots are:laid out along the 
same plan as the state test except 
| that we do not repeat each sample 
five times. _ Twenty-five hills are har- 
vested and the corn dried so as to be 
uniform. We count fer stand but not 
for soil since the small plots are uni- 
form in fertility. The tests cover 1922 
and 1923 on two farms. 

Following are the results for 1922 on 
our own test plot: 





Bus. | 

I ee sh cocesscahessiewsesgherulceeses 88.97 | 
| Reid Yellow Dent (local strain)....78.68 
| McCorkindale’s Leaming................. 74.16 
| Black’s Yellow Dent °..........s0000 77.14 
AG hin iceerertiprecieoeaiage 76.63 


The corn was all well matured in 
this plot but Iodent suffered a large 
shrink, because the ears were not as 
well dried. Clyde Black’s corn like- 
wise was a little Sappy at the harvest 
in September. 
| We first planted Iowa 119 in the 
spring of 1919 from seed furnished by 
L. C. Burnett thru the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Association. Then 
in 1921 we tried out two of the cham- 
pion strains from the 1920 state corn 
vield test, Clyde Black’s corn, winner 
in the south central section, and J. 
Don McCorkindale’s corn, winner in 
the north central section. TIodent was 
the next experiment and we bought a 
bushel of it from L. C. Burnett, the 
same man that develeped Iowa 119 a 
few years earlier. These four strains 
of corn, with our own local strain of 
Reid Yellow Dent constituted our test 
plot for 1922. 

The same year, on an 


adjoining 


ilar test with the following results: 


From these two plats: it-is evident 
that Iowa 119 was an outstanding first 
in 1922. You remember the 8eason of 
1922 was almost ideal for corn and we 


er in the list. However, Iodent was 
quite badly infected with diplodia or 
ear rot that year and that may have 
been partly to blame in addition to not 
being acclimated yet. It might be 
well to note. however, that Iowa 119 
has never-shown the susceptibility to 
disease that we have found in Iodent. 
To avoid planting diseased seed in 
1923 we carefully tested all the corn 
that was used in the yield piots and of 
course used unmixed seed in every 
case. This failed to eliminate all the 
disease, however, since the fall of 1923 
was very unfavorable to the growth of 
molds. We were also unfortunate 
enough to be included in the killing 
frost of September 14. The plot on J. 
R. McNeilly’s farm suffered partic- 
ularly, being on low ground, and the 
yields are proportionately lower. 
The two fields checked remarkably 








isfactory to us. The corn lodged worse | 


_ticularly Iowa 119, which is one of the | 


at 
likewise been una- | 


rot which was particularly bad the past | 





farm, J. R. McNeilly conducted ‘a sim- | 


Bus. | 
F TOW 119. oon... csceossvsenspscessseceovesnscesence 87.28 
t McCorkindale’s Leaming@................. 78.14 
Leaming (local strain)........0........... 69.36 
Black’s Yellow Dent ....................... 68.36 
a IT EE ABE AE a eR eGR OE 64.16 | 


Reid Yellow Dent (local strain)....59.46 | 


were surprised not to find Iodent high- | 
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The calendar tells you— 





“This is fixing-up time” 


Days are getting longer. Work isn’t as heavy as it will be 
later on. April is a mighty good month to fix up the place. 


A little paint—fences made ship-shape—but most important, those 
shabby roofs should be replaced by brand new ones. 


rhere’s_ nothing, like a new roof to add good looks and value to 
any building. And when you do re-roof—whether it’s house, barn or 
chicken shed,do it right—re-roof with the toughest foofings you can buy. 


Lastingly weathertight: Once your buildings are protected by Barrett 
Roofings, those roofs are off your mind. No more patching—no more 
leaks. Barrett Roofings last. 


Highly fire-resistant: If flying 
Roof they sizzle out harmlessly. 


far from a good fire department. 


Moderate in price: Easy and economical to lay. There’s a Barrett 
Roofing that’s right for every building on the farm. 


ee or embers land on a Barrett 
his is a big point to folks who live 


There is a Barrett dealer in the town nearest your farm—a man who 
knows roofing from A to Z. Get his advice on your roofing problem. 


Free Booklets 


That Give interesting Facts About Roofing 


Send us your name and address. In return we will mail you, absolutely 
free, a series of booklets that give valuable facts about the different types 
of roofing suitable for farm use. These booklets also describe other prod- 


ucts of great money-saving value. Drop us a 


—today! 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated ors | high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof seal- 
back. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 


Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. as rot- 
proof seal- back. Nails and 
cementin each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings. 


. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are hanusome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for smail farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral -surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
@ause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12%, inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


post card or a brief letter 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


. 
roofing-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 1234 inches. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—10 inches and 
1242 inches deep, both 32 inches 


long. The 12 34-inch Multi-Shingle, _ 


laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the, 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, of 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green, or red strips with blue-black. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York City 


IN CANADA 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que., Candda 
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yell and I give the tables together for 
easy comparison. 
1923—S. R. McNeilly: 














Bus. 
McCorkindale’s Leaming................... 71.1 
Leaming (local strain) .............0.-. 68.40 
TOW 119 scccerercorcerscesonscersesssorsrseersecensees 68.17 
Jodent ..... 49.20 
Black’S YellOW Dent .....cccssseeeeeeees 44.12 

1923—J. N. Smith: 

Bus 
McCorkindale’s Leaming ................83.33 
JOWA 119....scrsessceereersseserererererserensrrenrenees 79.46 + 
Leaming (local strain) .........00 78.71 
JOMENE .....sececerneeencsssrrepersssessereensecseseres 70.66 
Black’s YellOwW DENL......cccccosssserseeerees 68.12 
Lancaster Sure Crop .sscrccrsseeseersreees 64.00 
MinnesOta 13 ......sescersescceseesrceseeeerenes 63.30 





We are indebted to the farm crops 
department at Ames for the few ears 
of Minnesota 18 and Lancaster. The 
latter is a strain of corn producing re- 
markably long ears but as the result 
shows it is too late maturing for our 
locality. 

Both strains of Leaming had an ad- 
vantage in 1923 because they are from 
a week to ten days earlier maturing 
than the Reid Yellow Dent strains. 
McCorkindale’s Leaming bears small 
ears but they are heavy and barren 
stalks are rare even when the corn 
ig planted four and five kernels to the 
hill. 

The two-year average gives Iowa 119 
about a four-bushel advantage over its 
nearest competitor, McCorkindale’s 
Leaming. Iowa 119 has, without ex- 
ception, withstood. lodging better than 
any strain of corn that we have exper- 
imented with. This is a point to be 
considered especially by men who pick 
their own corn. In addition it might 
be classed as disease resistant so far 
as diplodia and the fusarium molds 
are concerned. Unfortunately, it trans- 
mitted neither of these characteristics 
to its offspring, Iodent. 

Several neighboring farms grew Io- 
dent this last year and found it too 
late maturing for 1923, besides having 
the defects mentioned above. ~ 

While we are disappointed with the 
performance of the north central Iowa 
corn champion we have not discarded 
it. There is genuine merit in a strain 
of corn that can win over as many oth- 
ers as Iodent has done. Perhaps it 
will become better acclimated to east 
central Iowa conditions after a few 
years in Jones county. We have no- 
ticed that Iodent produces a very high 
percentage of seed ears, when they are 
not moldy, and a crib full of it pre- 
sents a showy appearance for that rea- 
son. If we can adapt it by selection 
there are possibilities for large yields 
with this corn, At the same time, 
however, we,can not help but favor 
its ancestor, Iowa 119, which gives 
such satisfying yields and does not 
have so many drawbacks. 

STUART N. SMITH. 

Jones County, Iowa. 





Seeding Rates for Oats 


A wide variation in the rate of seed- 4 
ing oats on middle western farms is in- 
dicated by letters received in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer’s recent letter contest 
for the best letter on “How I Grew My 
Best Stand of Clover.” The seeding 
rates recommended for oats, used as 
a hurse crop, varied from one and a 
half to four bushets. Only a very few 
seeded at either of these extreme 
Tates. About 15 per cent of the farm- 
ers reporting, however, seed at the 
relatively heavy rate of three and a 
half bushels per acre. Twenty-five per 
cent prefer three bushels per acre, 30 
per cent use two and a half bushels 
and 30 per cent seed two bushels per 
acre, 

Seeding rates of clover mentioned in 
the letters ranged from five to fifteen 
Pounds per acre. Most of the farmers 
Seeded from seven to ten pounds per 
fcre. In case a mixture of clover and 
timothy or red and alsike was used 
the seeding rate was usually ten to 








Which is more important — 


your stock or your family? 


HERE is naturally only one answer, for 
any self-respecting man. - 

And yet there are plenty of farmers who 
buy all the equipment possible for their 
stock— while they neglect the health and 
comfort of their wives and children in their 
own house. 

‘Light is the most important single factor 
of hume-life ‘on the farm. Its effect is more 
far-reaching than any other influence, be- 
cause it means the difference between a 
bright, cheerful home and a dull, dark house. 

Light, more than any other thing, can keep 
children on the farm, because it makes the 
home more inviting than the city’s glitter. 
Bad light is the reason that four country 
children have defective eyesight, to every 
one city child. 

And light is one of the easiest, most 
economical things that a farmer can buy — 
thanks to the J. B. Colt Carbide-gas lighting 
system. 

This system, besides giving a light that 
scientific analysis proves nearest to sunlight, 
also provides cooking and ironing facilities. 
It consists of a simple, automatic generator, 
buried at some convenient place in the yard. 
From this “gas-well” the Union Carbide-gas 





New York, N.Y. 


Kansas City, M 
30 E. 42d St. 716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
31 Exchange St. 


Chicago, Ill, 
1001 Monadnock Block 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
6th & Market Sts. 


San reneions. Cal. 
8th & Brannan Sts. 


ceca, 


’ 


is piped through iron pipes{which are cone 
cealed and do not deface walls and ceilings) 
throughout house, barn, porches, poultry 
buildings and grounds. 

No lamps to clean, no parts to replace, no 
matches—the only attention this system re- 
quires is recharging (average: two or three 
times a year) with Union Carbide and water, 
and removal, at the same time, of residue 
which then serves as a valuable whitewash, 
soil corrective and germicide. 

The J. B. Colt “gas-well” costs no more 
than inferior generators and is well within 
the means of any farm owner. Write today 
for full information about the J. B. Colt Sys- 
tem and the very attractive terms. 

N. B. Do not be deceived by inferior imi- 
tations. Representatives for the genuine Colt 
System carry credentials. 

Union Carbide for use in the J. B. Colt Sys- 
tem is distributed from more than 150 con- 
veniently located Union Carbide warehouses 
throughout the country —direct to the user 
at factory prices. There is one near you. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


(address nearest branch) 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of 
Carbide lighting and cooking plants in the world 
























































TIRE PUMP 


Pumps with fewer, easier strokes. 4 
The Rose patent valve saves half / 
the work. Ends air leakage and 

wasted effort. More Rose Tire 
Pumpy are sold in the U.S. each year 
than all other makes combined. Guar- 
anteed 5 ery All dealers sell them. 


Two sizes; $2.50 


tire pumping buy yourself a Rose. 
Frank Rose Mfg. Co., Hastings, Neb. 











and $3.00. For easy 



































PATENT 


blank. Send ee or model for 











twelve pounds per acre, 





SAFETY FIRST 


will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 
Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 


across st. from Patent 


re no Sutey tes for free 

and 

Fs of invention 

person. i+) 2. 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Registered Patent 
Secs om 1 Bank BI 


sehington, D.C. 








lw tt COLLIE and 
PUPS. atural Heelers. 
R. BLLIS. Beaver Crossing, 
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Two Cars in One? 


The Ruckstell Azle 

Power is revolutionizing the 
performance of light cars and 
trucks. Simply, move the 
lever and you go through 
QO the muddiest roads; climb 







stubborn hills on ‘high 
gear; negotiate congest- 
a ed traffic. For trucks 
it insures “getting 

Oy) there” and back 
quicker, with 
practically 
\) double load 

lever again capacity. 
and you have a \w Increases 
speedy car or \w power 
truck for city driv- 557 
ing or delivery or 
level country highway 
driving. Thousands of 
farmers everywhere say 
the Ruckstell Axle saves half 


time in getting to town and 
back home. Noiselessin operation. 













































The sensation of the motor world. 4 
| Clip the coupon—take it to your We 
i} nearest dealer for FREE DEMON- 

| STRATION, or rhail direct to us for Free 
a. Prices, etc. Ruckstell perform- 
ance will surprise you. | 











Ruckstell Gales dnd Mfg. Co. 
Desk ig.qa Kansas City, Missouri 










This coupon good for Free Dem- 
i * onstration of the Ruckstell Axle at 

*,nearest Dealer, or for Free Book- 
S let giving full particulars, 18-A 














AUCTIONEERING SCHOOLS 
RRR RAR RRR Rees 
At World's Original and 
Learn Auctioneering Greatest Schvol. Become 


independent with no capital invested. Write today 








ENSILAGE CUTTER at 


reco = 















Get Better Silage 
At Less Cost 


No matter what height of silo, what 
power you employ, or what fodder you 
cut, the Gehl will positively surprise you 
in results. Investigate the light-running 
Gelil before you buy. 













1. Clean, shear cut makes 
better ensilage. 

2. Positively self feed- 
ing. Saves one man’s 
wages every day. 
3. High class of 
Construction, 
heavy steel 
frame. 


4. Absolute- 
ly safe. Will 
not blow up 
S. Light running. 
In University test, 
our No. 17 cut 15 
tons per hour with less 
than 15 horse power. 

6. Easy to adjust length 
of cut. 

7. Adjustable main shaft bear- 
ing. Steel Boiler Piate Flywheel 
for two or three knives (on the 


fiywheel type. 


GEHL Cutters are Made in 
Fiywheel and Cylinder types 


A type to suit every need. Ask 4 
your dealer or write for catalog & 
and terms. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. €02 South Water Street; 
~*~ Wort Bead, Wisconsin 



























The Effect of Fertilizer on 
Quality of Corn 


Sometime ago Wallaces’ Farmer 


pointed out that the ten year average | 


corn yields of counties in the corn 
belt were highest in certain counties 
in Indiana where commercial fertil- 
izers are used in considerable quan- 
tity. Indiana uses more fertilizer on 
corn than any other state in the corn 
belt, and its average is higher than 
the average yield in the other states. 
In the matter of quality of the crop, 
also, Indiana may be said to rank first 
if its winnings at the International 
Grain and Hay Show are a criterion. 
To what extent fertilizer may be given 
the credit for superior quality is per- 
haps an open question, but it is one 
that is being seriously considered. The 
fertilization of corn has always been 
considered largely from, the stand- 
point of yield, with little or no atten- 
tion to other effects which may be 
almost equally important. 

Recently a questionnaire was sent 
out to all who won prizes for corn at 
the 1922 Chicago show, to obtain opin- 
ions of the corn growers themselves 
on the effect of fertilizer, if any, on 
quality. Of seventy-one replies re- 
ceived, there were forty-seven where 
fertilizer was used. Naturally a large 
part of these were in Indiana. How- 
ever, there were four in Wisconsin, 
one in Iowa, two in Illinois, and two 
in Missouri, besides a number in 
Michigan and Ohio, where the use of 
fertilizer was reported. 

In answer to the question whether 


| 


| 








fertilizer improved quality thirty-two | 


replied in the affirmative, two stated 
that they could see no difference be- 
tween fertilized and unfertilized corn 
and thirteen were indefinite or made 
no report. Of the thirty-two reporting 
improvement in quality due to fertiliz- 
er a great many stated that there 
were fewer nubbins and that the corn 
ran truer to type, with a larger pro- 
portion of seed corn. 

In stating the effect of fertilizer on 
maturity thirty-nine reported earlier 
maturity, one reported no effect of 
fertilizer on maturity, and seven did 
not report. 

With regard to the question as to 
whether fertilizer increased the yield 
thirty-nine reported in the affirmative, 


.two stated that in their experience 


fertilizer had not increased the yield 
and six made no report. The increase 
in yield per acre were given from five 
to twenty-five bushels per acre, with 
the majority averaging. eight to ten 
bushels. 

Thirty-two of the forty-seven men- 
tioned other effects of fertilizer than 
these given above. In order of the 
frequency with which the effects were 
mentioned they are as follows: 


Gives. corn a quicker start. 


Makes the first cultivation easier. 


Makes more even growth. 
Stronger and healthier stalkg. 
Less root rot and other diseases, 
Eliminates starchy corn. 

Makes the ears more solid. 

Better crops following. 

The type of fertilizer used varied 
greatly. Nine reported using acid 
phosphate and mixed fertilizer. Twen- 
ty-two reported various analyses, with 
2-12-2 and 2-16-2 predominating. One 
used bonemeal and one used raw rock 
phosphate. Two did not report the 
analysis. 

Twenty-three of the fertilizer users 
drilled the fertilizer in the row or hill 
with an attachment to the planter. 
Nineteen applied the fertilizer broad- 
cast with a wheat drill, fertilizer dis- 
tributor or spreader. Five applied 
part of the fertilizer broadcast and 
the remainder in the row or hill with 
an attachment on the planter. 

The amounts applied per acre varied 
from 75 to 1,000 pounds. In general 
smaller amounts were applied with 
attachment on the planter than broad- 
cast, the amount ranging from 90 to 
150 pounds per acre.—Ove F. Jensen. 
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When the water is on the fields and the rivers creep up rs 
and out of their banks is no time for work. It is a good Boone 


time, however, to consider whether your farm equipment _ 


is ready for the work days ahead. wad 
tro 


Built for the needs of corn belt farmers, every feature a 


necessary for the proper cultivation of corn is = a 
possessed by the it, 


firs! 


Oliver No. 33 Corn : tion 
Cultivator. 


It is simple in con- ei 


struction, light in sepi 
. > son 
draft, easily op- ion 


erated and lever- . test 


less. are 

Cre: 
For: full information and name of your Oliver deales - 
write the nearest Oliver branch. allo 
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OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS =r 
MOLINE, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. a 
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No. 33 Corn 
Cultivator 
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Wallaces’ Farmer. If o 
you do -not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article — 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want the 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from e 
whom you can make the purchase. ay 

. sep: 
—— turr 
fed ei 7 sep: 
=) Most aste fuel #2 } 
- ee flov 
=|] Most gratcs waste fuel =} 
= = this 
=] -this one savesit/ HE 7 ™ 
a Fuel economy is a vital issue in furnace operation. a If 
on The COLONIAL Improved Grate was designed for —_— as 
= this purpose. Bars shake separately, removing ashes as 
os and clinkers, but no unburned fuel. Live fire undis- = the} 
= turbed. The fact that the COLONIAL saves enough = mal 
= fuet to return the purchase price to you in a short - 
= “a while, very strongly recommends its en tak: 
installation. The first cost is small = inst 
too—same as in 1917. -= 
A complete demonstration by your = bat! 
dealer costs nothing but the request. =n tha: 
Aaa, Green Foundry & Furnace Works _ atu 
-ieeg, Established Since 1869 = Des Moines, Ia. [i = te 
Le GREEN = tan: 
j mes cre: 
> 4 sar 
- S. 
FURNACE seni 
an ¢ 
sure 
you 
his 
One furnace that’s 
back te 1917 prices ry 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully saswered. 








Why Cream Tests Vary 
Owing to a lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the testing of cream there is 
continually dissatisfaction among 
creamery patrons, claiming that the 


buttermaker or cream tester, which- 

ever the case may be, is not giving 

them a fair test—that he is a robber, 
etc. : 

This lack of knowledge causes them 
to be suspicious, which in many cases 
eauses the patron to make continual 
changes from cream station or cream- 
ery to another. 

If a creamery reports a high test 
one week and a low test the next week, 
the patron begins to wonder what is 
wrong. Since the creamery is doing 
the testing, and the patron has no con- 
trol over it, or has no knowledge of 
the testing of cream, he naturally lays 
the blame at the door of the cream- 
ery, at once ‘tells his neighbors about 
it, and changes creameries without 
first looking into his side of the ques- 
tion. It may be true that the milk 
eomes from the same cows, that they 
are being fed the same feed’ from 
week to week, milked by the same per- 
son, and that it is run thru the same 
separator operated by the same per- 
son in the same way, but ample rea- 
sons for the variations in the cream 
tests are prevalent just the same. 

Incorrect tests do happen but they 
are the exception_rather than the rule. 
Cream tests are governed by law in 
practically all states and testers must 
be honest and capable or they are not 
allowed to do this work. A state in- 
spector is apt to check up on the test- 
er at any time. He retests the samples 
of cream and if any irregularities are 
found he has the power to revoke the 
tester’s license. As a rule the causes 
for variations in tests lies elsewhere 
and not with the creamery. 

Under exactly uniform conditions of 
milk and operation, practically all sep- 
arators are capable of uniform sepa- 
ration, with but very slight variation 
in richness of cream, but to get uni- 
form operation is very difficult as so 
many conditions may enter in. Some 
of the variations may be due to high 
and low testing milk which will cause 
the cream to vary according to the 
richness of the~ milk. Some other 
causes of variations are the tempera- 
ture of the milk at the time of sepa- 
ration, the speed of the separator, the 
cleanliness of the 
amount of water or milk used to flush 
the bowl of the separator and the uni- 
formity of inflow into the separator. 

Methods which tend to produce a 
uniform test are as follows: Wash the 
Separator following each separation; 
turn the separator at a uniform speed; 
separate the milk when it is between 
90 and 95 degrees; see that the in- 
flow of milk is regular; flush the bowl 
out into a separate container and use 
this milk at home; deliver sweet, clean 
cream and the benefits will be mutual. 

If I were criticising cream testers 
as a whole, I would do so because 
there is a tendeticy for a t of them to 
make their readings immediately upon 
taking the test bottle out of the tester 
instead of leaving it in a hot water 
bath for ten minutes. It is important 
that the bath should be at a temper- 
ature of from 135 to 140 degrees. Test- 
ers can not ‘over-estimate the impor- 
tance of properly stirring the can of 
cream in order to get a uniform 
Sample. 

Samples of cream. can always be 
sent to your agricultural college and 
an official‘test had, but in so doing, be 
sure to take a part of the sample that 
your home tester has used for making 
his test. 

B. N. STEPHENSON. 
Cedar County, Iowa. 
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Watch the Cream Separator 


Cream separators that have fot 
been tested for some time may be 
cheating their owners out of consider- 
able butterfat every time they are 
used, warns C. A. Iverson, of the dairy 
department at Iowa State College. 
This is an avoidable loss which can be 
prevented by testing the skim-milk 


skim more closely. 

Farmers who have the apparatus 
for the Babcock test can test the skim- 
milk at home. A double-necked test 
bottle should be used and 20 cubic 
centimeters of skim-milk used instead 
of 17.5 cubic centimeters as in the 
case of whole milk. Farmers who can 
not do their own testing can have it 
done by their local creamery or can 
send a four-ounce sample to the dairy 
section at Iowa State College. A 
charge of 10 cents for the testing is 
made by the college. 








Dubuque Association Has Good 
Year 


Dubuque County No. 2 Cow Testing 
Association recently closed its third 
successful year. Tester Ed G. Blas- 
sick reports that a total of 185 cows 
completed the full year’s test. The 
high herd for the year was the grade 
Guernsey herd of A. Pancratz, which 
had an average for ten cows of 7,919 
pounds of milk and 373.2 pounds of 
butterfat. The high cow, with a yearly 
butterfat production of 447.4 pounds, 
was from this herd. Fourteen cows 
made more than 400 pounds of fat 
each for the year, while fifty-one ex- 
ceeded the 300-pound mark. Nine 
purebred sires, including five Hol- 
steins and four Guernseys, were pur- 
chased by members during the year. 
Eight new silos were erected on farms 
of association members last year. All 
but one of the herds have been tested 
for tuberculosis and three are on the 
accredited list. 








Cow Peas vs. Soy Beans 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“There is no hay on the farm on 
which I moved this spring, and I am 
thinking of planting cow peas for hay. 
Which is better as an emergency hay 
crop, cow peas or soy beans? I[ am 
using the hay for milk cows.” 

Soy beans have quite universally 
demonstrated their superiority to cow 
peas north of central Missouri. For 
hay the best way of handling soy 
- beans is to drill them in thick at the 
rate of one to two bushels per acre, 
and harrow several times while the 
beans are young in order to keep the 
weeds down. Soy beans are best cut 
for hay in the early fall after the lower 
leaves have begun to turn yellow but 
before any of the seeds have shattered. 





The Heating of Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How hot does ‘silage get? I know, 
of course, that it gets quite hot on top 
~ where it spoils, but I wondered as to 
how hot it got down further where it 
was hot exposed to the air and where 
there was no spoiling.” 

During the first two weeks after the 
green corn is put into the silage it 
reaches a temperature of 85 to 90 de- 
‘grees. At this time some carbon diox- 
ide is given off and lactic and acetic 
acids (the acids of sour milk and vin- 
egar) are formed. The top silage 
‘somewhat exposed to the air may 
reach a temperature of considerably 
over 100 degrees, but as we under- 
stand it, the shortage of air prevents 
the bulk of the silage from ever get- 





ting so yery hot. 


and then regulating the separator to % 


This % 
ew DeLaval 
is a Surprise 


prise in many ways. : 


Bigger Cream Checks.. The most pleasing surprise 


of this new De Laval Separator is the bigger cream 
check it will bring you, the fine quality of the cream 
it produces, its convenience and ease of handling and 


turning. 
Self-Centering Bowl. 
ments of 


life and efficiency. 


Costs Less Butter. And finally, you will be surprised to learn that 
even with its many imrrovements and refinements, and the fact that 
it has 10 per cent more capacity, this new De Laval can be purchased 
for approximately 20 per cent less butter than was required for the , 


same size machine 10 years ago. 
Pays For Itself. 


using a worn-out or inferior separator, 
send P for lete information, 

De Laval Milker. 
soon pays. for itself with a herd 





The new De Laval Cream Separator, which has 
now been on the market for over a year, and of 
which there are more than 100,000 in use, is a sur- 


Among the new features and refine- 
the new De Laval is a self-centering bowl which 
eliminates vibration, causing it to run smoother, adding to its 


A new De Laval will soon pay for itsei.. 
you are now losing the price of a new one by hand skimming, or by 
See your De Laval Agent or 


Also ask about the De Laval Milker, which 
of 10 or more cows, and is 
giving wonderful satisfaction to thousands of users. 


Perhaps 








$6.60 
$14.40 
Down-the rest 


in €asy monthly 
payments, 
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RADE in your old milking machine and get 


a new Perfection which will soon pay you 
back the difference in increased milk flow. 


Perfection Milkers have now been in success- 
ful use for ten years and thousands of letters / 
recently received report perfect satisfaction, 
It’s time you had one. 


Write fully and we will make a proposition. 
Perfection Manufacturing Co. 


2102 E. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 


PERFECTION 
MILKER 


426 So. Clinton St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





How to Check Cow = 


hie 
i ! 


Ailments at their Source Sat 


The dairy cow is an exceptionally hardy 
animal and eubject to very few ailments 
except those which attack the digestive and 
genital organs. These particular organs, 
being the milk-making function, are often 
overworked and unable to throw off such 
diseases as Barrenness, Abortion, Retained 
Afterbirth, Scours, Bunches, 
Lost Appetite. 


These ailments can be successfully treated 
—and just as surely prevented—by the use 
of Kow-Kare, because it is especially de- 
signed to tone up and strengthen the di- 
gestive and genital organs. A proper func- 
tioning of these important organs eliminates 
the cause of disease. 


But the real profit of dairying today is 
made by keeping disease out while the milk- 
making organs are working at top-notch. 
Kow-Kare, in moderate quantity in the ra- 
tion one week out of each month, induces 
@ maximum milk flow and keeps the cow’g 


Milk Fever, 


disease-resistance up to par. 


In thousands 
of dairies Kow-Kare is now as much a part 
of the feeding routine as grains or silage. 
Its use costs, on the average, not more than 
a cent a day per cow. 


Kow-Kare is sold by general stores, fee® 
dealers and druggists—large size $1.26; me- 
dium size 65c. If dealer is not supplied, 
order direct. We pay postage. Ask for 
copy of free book, “The Home Cow Doctor.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. INC. 
Lyndenville, Vt. 

















SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’. Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 


whom you can make the purchase. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Gentlemen: [| see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I secured two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t 
let these few infect your entire flock. 
Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
—_— before. These letters prove 
+: 

Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
“chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 


gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Wal’-o White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first 


dose.” 
You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 


edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and _ double. treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Get 
Walko from your druggist or send 50c 


for a package—zive it in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and 
Watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hun- 
dreds before. It’s a positive fact. We 
guarantee it. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no 
risk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your 
money will be instantly refunded. For 
sale by your druggist or sent direct 
postpaid. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 


$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 

Pra Sesencesecssecesenceseecedere 
DOWD 2 ccccncccciccccsevdscccecccccevecccce 
State..... opces sh peqtte Ws Dascccsens 


Mark (x) ‘in's square indicating size pack- 
age wanteds Large contains near- 
ly three times as much as email. No war 
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I The Poultry | 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. ar ta relating to 
doultry will be cheerfully answered 


Methods of Department of 
Agriculture 


“The brooder house and stove heat- 
er which are used for caring for the 
chicks during the first few weeks of 
their lives must be in working order 
before the chicks arrive. The most 
common style of brooding is the use 
of a stove brooder in a colony house, 
keeping from 350 to 500 chicks in a 
flock in each house and placing: the 
houses about 150 feet apart on a good 
grass range. A house 10x14 feet makes 
a suitable colony house which can be 
readily moved if built on runners. The 
chicks that are brooded early in the 
season will do better in a large house, 
about 10x20, partitioned so that one 
side is used for a brooder stove and 
the other for a cool exercising foom. 
Wire netting should be placed in the 
corners of the brooder house to pre- 
vent the chicks from huddling and 
crowding in the corners. 

“Chicks should not be fed for the 
first 36 to 48 hours, after which they 
should be supplied regularly four or 
five times daily with easily digested 
feed which contains little waste mate- 
rial. They should be fed sparingly 
until about the fifth day, when they 
can be put on full ration. An-excellent 
feed can be made of infertile eggs 
taken from the incubator, boiled for 15 
minutes, chopped, and mixed with a 
dry mash of equal parts of cracker 
meal, bran and corn meal, using a suf- 
ficient amount of the grain to make a 
dry, crumbly mixture. Dry folled oats 
are excellent for chicks and can be 
the other two or 

the commercial 

















three feeds being 
grains. 


“At two weeks of age, 





the chicks ! 


can be given a dry mash in a hopper, 


consisting of four parts, by weight, 
of rolled oats, two parts of bran, two 
parts of corn meal, one part of high- 
grade meat scraps, one part of mid- 
dlings, and one-half part of dried but- 
termilk. Commercial chick feed should 
be fed three times daily in addition to 
the dry mash. Milk is an excellent 
feed for chicks and should be provid- 
ed either as a liquid or in the dry 
to secure the growth. 

“When the chicks are one month 
old, they should be fed a coarser or in- 
fermediate chick grain, and at about 
two months of age the scratch feed 
can be changed to equal parts of 
wheat and cracked corn, fed two or 
thre’ times a day.” 





A Fancier Who Likes the 
Incubator 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

* After reading your article on “Get- 
ting Out the Incubator,” especially the 
part referring to the commercial hatch- 
eries not doing away with the incubat- 
ing on the farm and in the small yard, 
I decided to give you my views. 

The commercial hatcheries are all 
right in their line and doing business, 
but they in no way detract from the 
poultry-loving farmer nor the backyard 
fancier. The hatcheries figure eggs by 
thousands and chicks by hundreds; 
they have no time for pen counts and 
watching the result of single matings. 
My experience is that here is where 
the real pleasure of the poultry busi- 
ness comes in. What can be more in- 
teresting than to select the choicest of 
your flock, whatever that breed may 
be, then purchase the best cockerel 
that your pocketbook can cover? 

Then when you come in with the 
first egg from your pen, you begin to 
anxiously watch for the time when you 
can start the incubator. Now comes 
the fun of filling the tray, and, as the 
days go by, watching the developments 
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grade, the best.; 


Assorted for Broftlers.. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, 





OGANIZED BABY CH| 
BRED TO LAY 


Our Baby Chicks are from parent stock that hus been culled and selected 
for the past nine years by the Hogan Systerror lay bone method, also to 
Standard of Perfection. Guaranteed 97% lve delivery. Parcel post 
prepaid. Send for catalog or order direct from this ad. We have one 
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Member Illinois State, Mid West, and International Baby Chick Assn, 
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AMES HATCHERY CO., 


Real Quality Chicks 


Years of success at Ames insures your chicks as the finest 
and sturdiest. 
back. Send for our 1924 catalog. 


Guaranteed 100%, 


All Popular Varieties of 


No long train ride to give your chicks a set 


live delivery prepaid parcel post 
AMES, IOWA 





Box 377-X 








One Million Certified Baby Chicks for 1924 


Pure Bred, Certified high class laying strains, free range, healthy 
We guarantee 95% alive delivery. Our 
Merchants & Illinois Naiional 


15 leading varieties. 
Reference: 


stock. 
prices are very low. 
Bank, Peoria, Illinois. 


THE OLD FARROW -HIRSH CO., 


Send for new catalog. 


THE F. & H. HATCHERY, 


It is free. 





Dept. **R” PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








PROFESSOR KING’S 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 





Now ts the time to order Chicks. You can get King hatched chicks only from the Iowa Hatchery. 
My eight years of experience and reputation in supplying thousands of chicks to satisfied customers {s 
behind every chick. All chicks hatched under personal supervision of Professor King and the breeding 
personally guaranteed by him. EAD THESE ataate peen 


Per 100 
White and Brown Lauporss ni. oO 8. L. Wyandottes.. $17.00 White Orpingtons, 8. C..... 19. 
Barred Rocks............ 5.00 White Rocks. ..... - 16% #£«zLight Brahmas. ... F 
8S. and R. C. Reds..-........ iB 00 Buff Orpingtons, 8. C. - 17.00 Assorted Chicks.. 12.00 
R. C. W. Wyandottes. . 16.00 100% delivery guaranteed. Catalog and complete price list FREE 


PROFITABLE CHICKS 





Box M IOWA CITY, LOWA. 








REDUCED PRICES. 


Matched from healthy — northern ss 


Prepaid to you, 97% delivery. 









ONBABY CHICKS 


flocks. Every chick a purebred. 100 
8. C. White Leghorns --87.00 $12.00 00 $110.00 
8. C. Brown and Buff Leghorns and Anconas -. 7.50 13.00 63.00 120.00 
6. C. Beds and Barred ROoks......-02 2 scccsscsccccscccesaccccccs 8.00 -00 70.00 140.00 
R. C. Reds, White Rocks, Buff Rocks, White W ° 

B.C. RRO TRIO oo 00.00 cn ccc csconns. 0060¢5200006050000205% Ree" écusoecss OLD 16.00 78.00 150.00 
White and Buff Orpingtons and Silverlaced Wyandottes.......... - ss.» esses DD if 83.00 160.00 

cecccccces csccccccaccees 6.00 1.00 53 00 


Assorted for DrolleTs...2.ccccose ccccccescscccccccecccce 


100.00 
For June delivery deduct ic per chick; for July, deduct 2c per chick. “Save time, a direct from “‘ady."; 


we have a capacity of 94,000 eggs at one setting and can make prompt shipment. 


MAPLE DALE HATCHERY 


Send all orders to 


Box 40, AUSTIN. MINN 








SQUARE DEAL 


BABY CHICKS 








back year after year for more stock. 
culosis ever in flock. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 


SQUARE DEAL LEGHORN FARM, 





Husky, healthy, guaranteed pure-bred Barron strain 8S. C. W. Leghorn Chicks. 
Haiched from large sized, long deep bodied, lopped combed, heavy 
winter laying hens, mated to vigorous males from high egg recordstock. No White Diarrhea er Tuber- 


Our customers come 


Prices on request. 


Box 779-W, Maquoketa, lowa 











Special Low Prices 


BABY 


o WALLER CHICKS 


Waller day old chicks are better because 
they come from flocks bred for vitality 4 
and egg production. A visit to our hatch- 
ery to see the care we use in hatching 
and shipping would convince you. These 
special low prices effective April Ist. 











Breed 100 Lots 500 Lots 

Rocks, fe £8 C. Reds - $14.50 $67.50 

eo Bocks. 4 = - 15.50 72.50 
aC and Br - 13.00 60.00 
White ye 16.00 76.00 
Sil. Lace Wy: andottes 17.90 80.00 
Assort 0 55.00 


- - 12°00 
Prices on other quantities furnished on request. 





We guarantee 97% live delivery and are hatching 
out chicks dally. Write for the Waller book on 
baby chicks and poultry supplies. 


WALLER HATCHERY 


1630 Bluff Street Des Moines, lowa 


WINTER EGG STRAIN 
S. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Chicks and eggs. Customers report chicks from our 
famous egg strain the best investment ever made. 
You cannot afford to take chances on doubtful 
stock. The breeding back of the chicks you buy 
spelis success or failure. Let us help you win. 
Write for catalog and Personal Message for greater 
profits. Special discount offer for thirty days only. 
Grandview Poultry Farm, Dept. C, Decatur, lowa. 
50,000 Husky Chicks—Exceptional values— 
The famous contest winning Tancred W. 
Leghorn, 825; English yg A Leghorn, $15;Eng- 
lish W. Leghorn, $14; Rhode Island Red, $17; 
W. Rocks, $16. 18 years Racciiaae 100% live delivery, 
postpaid Our motto: Bred to Lay, Hatched to Pay 
Catalog free. Stromberg’s Hatchery, Otho, lowa. 
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a 2 
Missouri Poultry lie delivery. aencoaeg ec 


our own Purebred stock carefully 
culled and tested for — and sie 


'91@ live delivery eprantes d. 3.C. 
Brd. 





r. horns z jess than 
Odds and ends, heavy, $11.00 per 100: 
light, $9.00, 10% required with order. 
Catalog Free. 
m the State sear » the tall corn 
grows wilt wake money for you. 














Customers say: Our Big E-Quality 

Chicks ie. 15 best paying breeds 

pure-bred stock. 
100 % ‘le Delivery Guaranteed. 

FREE catalog - a latest bargain 

Prices. Write 

EMMETSBURG HATCHERY 

Bert L.- France. 


100 State &: 
Member iowa & Int 
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rY CHICKS secre: 


1004 peeps Our 8th 
guaranteed. Bank reference. Special 


talog free. 
TROMMATONERG Box 267-Z, Clinton, Me. 
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WHITE DIARRHEA 


THRE LITTLE CHICHK’S 
WORST EXEMY! 

White Diarrhea kille more littie chicks than all 
other poultry diseases combined. 20th Century 
Poultry Tonic given to the matured fowls pre- 
vents the germs from being transferred through 
the egge to the chicks. This Tonic should aiso be 
given to the chicks in their first water and from 
then on continuously. Give 20th Ceotury Tonic 
to young and old birds the year ’round. 
doing, you’ll bave beaithy and productive flocks. 

Sold on a Money?Back Guarantee. 
Pints 65c, Quarts $1.00, Gallons $2.75 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 

order direct from us. 


20th Century Mfg. Company 
Dept. W. BR. 
Cedar Rapids. Lowa 














= | time to work except in quantities. 





513” Sener °21" 
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BABY CHICKS 


State Accredited Hatchery 


Certified Glase-A Chicks 





500 1000 
Barred Rocks................ 16-00 $7500 $140.00 
eS ee 16.00 75.00 140.00 
White Wyandotte..... ..... 17.00 80.00 150.00 
White Rocks.............-+.. 17.00 80.00 150.00 
Buff Orpingtone ....,..... 17.00 80.00 150.00 
White and Brown Leghorns. 15.00 70.00 120 00 


25% deposit will book your order. Save 

time by ordering from this ad. 97%live 
delivery sugrentens, Shipped prepaid. 
Members of Mid-West Baby Chick 


Association. 
Reference:—Bank of Chestnut. 
Chesinut Hatchery, Box 4, Chestnut, lilinois 















Chicks, Purebred, from ioe lay- = 
tng, carefully culled free range 
flocks. Hogan tested. White and 
Brown aan. $12.00 per 100. An- 
cones, Barred Rocks, Reds, $14 0v per 
100. White Rocks, Partridge Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14. 
per 100. Black Minorcas. $15.50 per 100. 
Postpaid. 97% live arrival guaranteed. 
Big illustrated catalog 
‘with perfect satisfaction gua: 
BEX POULTRY COMPANY 
Desk F, Clinton, Me. 











SPECIAL PRICES cniled chicks. 
Healthy purebred. Leeborns da 
} rem © "ans me, RG, eda, Ble, Minore 
Orps no) 
14.75-- sex Langshane $15 60--Broilers ~Ageorted 
i Gertified Gh eben ae Sena 

\ Peters-Certified Poultry Brecders’ Ass'n 
Dept. G Newton, lowa 











ieacpants big, 
bright fluffy fel- 
lows thatwill li e 
and grow. Hatch- 
ed in our new sa- 
altary compart- 
pent eee. 
“3 oc ore shen poe cks. 3 (4-7 | Son 
100 per cent live delivery. 
Sunnyside Ancoras Farm, R 


Wyan., R. & 8.C. 

Reds, each 15¢ In 

100 lots. Anconas 

‘ake: 12e Write og . Low. 
-y Bank Refere 

. R.4, leseatice, lowa 


Taylor-Made Chix 


From Dr. Taylor’s bred-to-lay, high production 
and money making flocks. Reds. Rocks, Wyandot- 
tes. Orpingtons, Minorcas and Leghorns. 


Ask about free chick offer. 
STORK HATCHERY, Box D, Fredericksburg, la. 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


Postpaid to you. 100% live arrival. Bred 
to lay stmains. White or Brown Leghorns, 
50. $7; 100, mss ~— —_ Rocks, Reds, 
Anconas. 50. $8; 500, #70. Buff 
Orpingtons, 100, eis. White Wyandottes 
$17, etc. Eight other breeds. Our 12th 
season. Bank Ref. Free catalog. 

BOOTR FARMS, Box502, “linton, Mo. 

















We hatch and breed Reds exclusively, 
both combs, established 1912, customers 
in 30 states, prepaid iivedelivery Circu- 
lar and prices now. Bank Reference 


Hatchery, Park Sta., Des Moines, la 


LOOK! BABY CHICKS— 
$9.00 Per 100 and up 
Free Feed With 
Postage paid. Live arrival Sage ot 


300 egg stock. Qual ive 
fae: 


free. ABOB 
Ave. 33, Ford City, Mo. yy 








—_ 





68 BREEDS Fine purebred chickens, ducks, 
turkeys, fowls, eggs, baby c 

Prices low. America’s finest poultry. 10,000 prizes, 

Large catalog, 5c. A. A. Ziemer. Austin, Minn. 


CH IX § Seven canoe. Cap #11. -09 hundred up. 
. Capper Hate 
Bex Ww, on jo bi ~ Ppe ry, 


BLU 8. C. an poem eggs. $5 per 100. 
E RIBBON 5, by Chicks #15 per 100, pre i 
Safe delivery. mre. EF. Gnaase, 











-of the germs to find out how your fer- 
tility is. The three weeks slip by and 
the first downy chick is out, and many 
more shells cracked. Chances are, ev- 
ery member of the family will have to 
take a look at the first chicks. 

Now you take them to the brooder, 
and from day to day you watch the 
little fellows as they grow, noting the 
development of the combs and feathers 
to see what improvement you have 
made over last year’s stock. So much 
for the enjoyment; without it, life 
would be one hard routine. . 

Now we turn to the business side, 
| for, as I stated, the hatcher has no 
He 
may test for big layers, culling out his 
“boarders,” yet on the whole he does 
not have time to handle the small mat- 
ings and keep records of the parentage 
of his birds; so.this will still be left to 
the poultry-loving farmer and_ the 
fancier. They have been the ones who 
have given to poultrydom our present 
breeds from the old dunghill or the 
“jungle fowl,” and as one of the many 
poultry enthusiasts, I know that I can 
continue to receive a good profit from 
mating, hatching and raising poultry, 
and perhaps help a little in keeping up 
our high standard. 





LEWIS MACK. 





Over Production of Poultry . 

It is not our intention to throw a 
monkeywrench into the poultry ma- 
chinery; but from the looks of things, 
if something is not’ done to check pro- 
duction, the poultry industry is headed 
for a period of serious deflation. 


gone in for raising poultry. And the 
result is, that where a few years ago 
the average farm flock was from 50 to 
100 hens, today it is from 100 to 500 
and even 1,000. Better poultry houses, 
more scientific methods of caring for 
and feeding the laying hens, has in- 
creased production many fold. Con- 
sumption of pouitry products has in- 
creased wonderfully. But we do nof 
think it has increased sufficiently to 
take care of the production in sight at 
a price that will net the producer a 
profit. 

Should eggs drop in price to 10 or 
12 cents a dozen, as many dealers 
think, laying mash and other poultry 
feeds will look pretty high to pour into 
a self-feeder to produce a ten-cent egg. 

Wheat farmers have just had a very 
severe lesson in over-; -oduction. 
Many are bankrupt as the result. 

Hogs have been on the toboggan 
slide for the last eighteen months and 
have not only reached the bottom, 
but seem determined to go on through. 
Over-production. 

Now if the old hen, who has been 
our best friend during these hard 
times, gets this deflation disease, weil 
—we might trade her for oil stock. 

We think it would be a good idea 
to slow up just a little on poultry pro- 
duction. We should cull our flocks 
more closely. The hen that lays 100 
eggs a year just pays for her keep. 
The hen that lays 101 eggs a year is 
one egg profit. The nen that lays 214 
eggs a year is 114 eggs profit, and 
worth as much as 114 hens that lay 
101 eggs. Get the idea? Better lay- 
ers, less feed and more profit. 

Those buying baby chicks and eggs 
for hatching should try and get them 
from high-producing flocks. With a 
large supply of pork and eggs on the 
market, the demand for live poultry 
while it may be good, the prices may 
not be high enough to pay for the feed 
and leave a_.profit. 

The prices of corn and wheat are ad- 
vancing. This will mean that prices 
of chick feed will be high. 

We are not aiming to influence any 
one, This is only our opinion from 
our own viewpoint. Farmers have 
been and are today producing too 
many things that cost more to produce 
than they bring on the market.. There 
is a remedy. Who can discover it? 





W. H, DELANEY. 


Everybody and his grandmother has | 


Paint. 


bination sta‘n 


Varnish. 




















Brighten Up Your Home! 
PROMOTE health and happiness 


by making the interior of your home 
more cheerful,»comfortable and attractive. 


Make the walls and ceilings sanitary and 
washable with Minnesota Flat~— Interior 
Renew the woodwork and furniture 
with Minnesota Enamel or Lumolite com- 


and varnish. Make the 


floors easier toclean by painting with Minne- 
sota Floor Paint or 


“Walk On” 


Floor 


Minnesota Paints 


-time lested 


face—oil stains, 
polishes, etc. 


—include a special paint for every paintable sur- 
enamels, 
They have maintained the highest 


automobile _ finishes, 


quality for over 50 years. 
Call on your nearest Minnesota Paint dealer. 


He can givé you helpful information about the 
proper paint for any painting job. 
interesting booklet. 


Write for 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT CO. 


1115 South Third Street 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Make more money ig Pow cattle by feeding Minnesota Oil 


Meal; 34% protein. W: 


ite for feeding information and prices. 
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The Size - the Parie 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

| There have been some ‘interesting 
| and profitable arguments recently in 
| regard to how many chickens to keep 
| on the farm. One of our midwest 
| 

| farm papers came out recently with 
| the statement that a farmer should 
keep ten hens to the acre. This of 
eourse did not mean the farms which 
are specializing in poultry, or those 
farmers who are in the commercial 
chicken business, but the average 
farm, where the farmer raises grain, 
feeds and raises stock, and the wife 
trys to find time between the house- 
work, garden, sewing, and raising a 
family of children to have a nice flock 
of chickens. 

I do not believe the average farm 
will support that number without ex- 
tra equipment and labor, with the 
usual number of horses, 
and sheep necessary to farm life. 
our farm of 80 acres I should have 
800 hens. I am surely below normal, 
for after sixteen years of trying I 
find that about 300 hens is a happy 
medium, or four to the acre. An aver- 
age amount of equipment is sufficient 
and the usual run about the yards and 
orchard is enough. 

Last year I visited a farm of 80 
acres on which had been raised over 
800 young chickens. Thig was not a 
chicken farm. A woman had put 





forth an extra effort in order to send 


| American Poultry Journal, 
cows, hogs,. | 
On | 


YRace man Ref 
CARBOLINEUM 
plied Once a Year — kilis all 
Sines Highly recommended. 
Write for Circulars. 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Dept. 1.6 Milwaukee, Wis, 


Save Your Baby Chicks 


It’s easy now to raise 98%, of every hatch, even tn- 
cubator chicks, by preventing white diarrhea and to 
prove it I will send you a liberal sample FREE of 
my new tablet to be used in drinking water. Simply 
send name today to THOS. SOUTHARD, 
Veteran Poultryman. at 61 Main St.. 
Mansas City, Missouri. 


DON’T LET BODY LICE 


worry your birds sick: send 2c stamp for sample 
Happy Hen Mody Lice Salve; one treat- 
ment lasts 3 months. Packages 30c; 5c; $1.10 post- 
pald. Map Men HNemedy Co., Room 115, 
36 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


LUMINUM CHICK 2: 3c 
for PEEO, GRIT, MILK or WATER. Simple. 















safe and sanitary, Chicks cannot get feet in- 
to contents, Send 30c, cash or stamps for one 
postpaid Money back if not satis fied 


485-523 Plymouth Ct.. Chicage 





a son to college. I never saw so bare 
a place in my iife. There was not @ 
blade of grass in sight. The road was 
bare for 20 rods each way. The or- 
chard from which hay had been cut 
the year before was clean as a floor. 
The man across the road had to fence 
his wheat field against the chickens 
and on the farm, where at one time 
there were probably over one thou- 
sand chickens, the oats and corn 
fields near the house had several 
acres partly eaten. 
RACHEL SLAGLE. 
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Brown Lady's 
Little Jewel, 
Cham pionJer- 
sey Cow, Sher- 
man Jersey 
Herd, Charies 
City, la. pro- 
duced 1019.73 
Ibs. of butter 
fat during the 
1923 season. 





















































Purebreds 


and both champions. The purebred 
animal resulted from generations of 
careful breeding and years of experi- 
mental feeding and care taking. 


Hart-Parr Tractor—the purebred tractor — 
resulted from a generation of pioneer work in 
developing and perfecting the product into a cham- 
pion. Purebred methods whether applied to 
grain, stock or tractors, are bound to produce 
champions. 

Tue Hart-Parr tractor is a champion for per- 
formance; long, gruelling service; surplus power 
at belt or draw-bar; and for always being ready 
and equal to any duty. A tractor that gets things 
done; plows your fields— harvests your crops — 
fills your silo—and grinds your feed; a time- 
saver; simple and economical to operate. 

Tue Hart-Parr on your farm will handle all of 
your field or belt work for this year and years to 
come. Sold like a champion with a pedigree — 
guaranteed for lifetime, kerosene burning—qual- 
ity of materials and workmanship. 

Investigate this champion tractor. Ask for par- 
ticulars and prices and catalog containing full 
information about what it will do for you. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


Founders of the Tractor Industry 
895 LAWLER STREET CHARLES CITY, IOWA 






KEROSENE TRACTORS 








‘ POWERFUL STURDY 





rRACTOR INDUSTRY 


















































Union Stock Yards Co: Omaha lid 


For More Than 40 Years 


The South Omaha Stock Yards has served 
the farmers of the Middle West in the 
most satisfactory and efficient manner. 
The steady increase in receipts and ship- 
ments from year to year since 1884 tells 
the story of satisfied customers. More 
than 130,000,000 head have been received 
during that time, as follows: 


Hogs ....:0.. Weocuiea ses-soeee 82,542,507 
LO ees 66,266,139 
SURE E exe siodoxunsasCeenseapes 38,517,604 
Horses-Mules ........... 5,869 
eee 513,377 

aR ok 188,775,496 





We can likewise handle your-live stock 
and increase your profits. South Omaha 
is the natural live stock market for 
feeders in this territory. Give us a trial 
and you will be convinced. 





Sovth Omaha 
Nebraska 































Trailing Benedict Arnold 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 











XXI—THE DRUMHEAD COURT 


Some of the British officers gathered 
in the fort commandant’s room to hold 
the court martial were known to me by 
name, but that which gave me the great- 
est shock was the sight of Major Simcoe, 
sitting stern and thoughtful behind the 
up-ended drum. For his presence argued 
the return of the Queen's Rangers from 
their wild goose chase up the Tarrytown 
road, and their return promised the col- 
lapse of my care-taking plot to insure 
the escape of Beatrix and my cousin on 
the Nancy Jane. 

But they gave me little time for the 
anxious lover-thought, these stern gen- 
tlemen who were holding an inquest rath- 
er than a trial. With a haughty nod, to 
indicate my place in the prisoner’s dock, 
I. suppose, General Phillips, who sat as 
judge-advocate, signed to Simcoe, and 
the major cleared his throat. I saw the 
burly Knyphausen tilting in his chatr; 
the two Hessian captains sitting on eith- 
er side of him; the commandant of the 
fort; a major, and a lieutenant-colonel 
of Sir Henry's staff; saw, also, that neith- 
er Clinton nor Arnold was present. And 
then Major Simeoe began to recite the 
charges Against me, Castner bending over 
to untie my hands as the reading went on. 

It was evident, before the charges were 
half read, that I had been tried and con- 
demned beforehand; that whatever I 
should say or do would in no wise mod- 
ify the s@ntence which had already been 
determined on. That conviction broke 
the final thread of prudence in me; and 
when the major came to that part of his 
manuscript where it was set forth that 
I had entered the British lines as a spy 
and an emissary of General Washington’s, 
with the premeditated purpose of kidnap- 
ping General Benedict Arnold, I laughed 
hardily, and said I should like to be con- 
fronted with the proofs, if there were any. 

“You shall be accommodated, Mr. 
Page,’’ returned Simcoe gravely. And 
then to Castner: “Bring in the man, 
James Askew, if you please, Lieutenant.” 

At this I laughed again, and said, most 
impertinently: “Having run his sword 
thru the body of the said James Askew 
a few minutes ago, Lieutenant Castner 
makes his apologies to the court, and——” 

“Silence, sir!”’ thundered Phillips, 
frowning me down; and I held my peace 
while Castner explained, rather shame- 
facedly, how the spy had come to his end. 

“Then we will take your testimony, 
Mr. Castner,” said Simcoe; whereupon 
the lieutenant told in a straightforward 
way how the spy Askew had first in- 
formed him of my purpose; how, when 
the story. second-handed on to Sir Henry 
Clinton, had resulted only in an order 
for my arrest and detention, which order 
had been suspended, he, Castner, had 
gone with Askew to meet an officer of 
Major Henry Lee’s Legion—one who knew 
the facts from the rebel side, and who, 
for the sake of common honor, would 
substantiate Askew's story. 

Much more the lieutenant said, and 
doubtless the court listened to him. But 
I did not. My senses had gone blank fo 
all outward happenings at that mention 
of an officer of my own fellowship who 
had made an appointment with Castner 
and the spy to insure my undoing. Ad- 
mitting that Mr. Hamilton’s secret had 
leaked out, what man in all the patriot 
army hated me cordially enough to do 
this despicable thing? There was but one 
answer to that query: I had come be- 
tween Howard Seytoun and the woman of 
his desire. For no lighter cause would 
any man turn his back upon his country, 
his honor as a soldier, his loyalty to the 
brotherhood of the army. 

When I listened aagin, Major Simcoe 
Was saying: “Your word is sufficient, 
of course, Mr. Castner. But for the sake 
of the formalities, a statement from this 
officer you speak of would sit well on 
the records of this court.” 

‘I anticipated that,” said Castner 
promptly. ‘‘Under an assurance of safe 
conduct back to his own.lines, the officer 
has accompanied me to New York.” Then, 
to one of his men: ‘‘Warnock, bring the 
continental captain in.”’ 

The man went out, and when next the 
door was opened, I saw what I was fully 
expecting to see. Seytoun came in, blink- 
ing at the lights, his bloated face flush- 
ing purple, and his shifty eyes looking 
anywhere save in my direction. 

“Will you be good enough to answer a 
few questions, Captain Seytoun?” said 
Simcoe, taking a most gentlemanly tone 
with this double-dyed renegade and vil- 
lain. “You have offered Lieutenant 
Castner a corroboration of the charge 
against Captain Richard Page; namely, 
the fact set forth by the man James As- 
kew: that Captain Page came to New 
York as a spy and a kidnapper. Is this 
true?” 

“It is,” muttered my accuser in a low 
tone. 

“Upon what grounds do you assert this, 








Captain Seytoun?” cut in one of Knyp- 
hausen’s aides. 

‘It is the common talk in our camps." 

“You lie, Captain Seytoun—tlike the 
father of lies after whom you are named,” 
I said coolly: for now I remembered As- 
kew’s story of his eseape from the guard 
house at Tappan, and could easily add 
two and two together. 

Simcoe would have put me down with 
harsh bluster; but now Phillips. cold-eyed 
and haughty, intervened suddenly. 

“Can you impeach the witness, Cap- 
tain Page?’’ he demanded. 

“I can. By his own confession, James 
Askew lay under sentence of death in 
General Washington’s camp at Tappan, 
He escaped by the connivance of the of- 
ficer of the guard. ‘The bribe he offered 
and paid was the sharing of a certain 
secret with that villain who stands there, 
and the secret was this highly incredible 
story upon which you have convicted me, 
General Phillips. This man knows noth- 
ing but that which the spy, Askew, told 
him, and for aught that can be proved 
now, the story may well have been noth- 
ing more than a tissue of falsehoods, 
made up for the spy’s own purpose,” ? 
answered boldly. ; - 

Seytoun might have outfaced me in 
this. if he had been endowed with the 
right kind of brazen courage: it was but 
my word against his. But his face was 
an open confession of guilt, and I think 
they all saw it, tho, as I say, his testi- 
mony was a mere matter of court martial 
routine—my fate had been determined 
song before. 

A silence fell upon the room, and it was 
Major Simcoe who broke it. 

“Captain Page, your conviction,’’—I re- 
marked that he used the word,—‘‘does 
not turn upon these preliminaries, which 
serve merely to show premeditation and 
design. Whether you came as Mr. Wash- 
ington’s emissary, or upon your own ini- 
tiative, matters not: the fact remains 
that you not only intended to kidnap 
General Arnold; you have actually made 
the attempt. Do you deny that, sir?” 

I did not see what good could come of 
adding lies to lies, at least, in my own 
behalf. By this time it must be known 
that Champe and I were the two who 
had eaten our suppers in the Dutch boat- 
builder’s house, the two who had stolen 
the boat, and, quite as inevitably, the 
two who had broken into Arnold’s house 
to find the empty bed. If I hesitated, it 
was only because I was striving to devise 
some way of saving Champe. 

“I do not deny it,’’ I said, when the 
pause had grown to an impossible length. 

“Ah!” said the major; and the excla- 
mation was echoed in an audible sigh of 
relief on all sides. Then, fixing me with 
a look that was not all unkindly, Simcoe 
went on. ‘Your opportunities for carry- 
ign out your desperate enterprise have 
been all that you could ask; you have so 
won upon General Arnold's confidence 
that he has trusted you fully, and even 
now, he yields only to the. incontestable 
facts, and would shield you if he could. 
You must have had more than one chance 
of carrying out your design.” 

‘I had,” I broke in. ‘No more than 
an hour ago, Mr. Arnold was walking in 
his garden, alone. Once he came and 
stood within an arm’s reach of me; and 
I had a boat-at the river’s edge in which 
to make my escape.” 

“Ah!"’ he said again, and this time the 
exclamation was a sharp indrawing of the 
breath. “You spared him; will you tell 
us why, Captain Page? It can make no 
difference for or against you, now.” 

“It is easily explained,’ I said, smiling 
to give dissimulation the proper mask. 
“There were two of us; and at the crucial 
instant one of the two could not, or 
rather would not, rise to his opportunity 
—when he found out what that opportu- 
nity reall} meant.” 

Simcoe nodded, and I marked the swift 
glance of intelligence that passed from 
one to another of my judges. Once more 
I had been able to impose upon them. 
They were saying to themselves that at 
the crisis the loyal sergeant had refused 
to be dragged into the kidnapping—which 
was as I had hoped. After which, Phil- 
lips took me up. 

“Add a little more to your frankness, 
Mr. Page, and earn the satisfaction that 
comes from doing a worthy deed at the 
last,’’ he said austerely. ‘‘Do you con- 
fess that you have made a tool of Ser- 
geant Champe in all this conspiracy?’ 

“I confess it,’ I said, striving to keep 
the keen joy of the success of my strata- 
gem out of the words. ‘In all the twist- 
ings and turnings of the last three days, 
the sergeant has been merely a well ter- 
rified common soldier acting under com- 
pulsion coupled with threats to have him 
hangéa for a spy if he refused to obey 
me. It was I who plotted to keep him 
ashore when he came as your letter- 
carrier, Major Simcoe; and in all subse- 
quent matters he has straightly obeyed 
my orders, doing what he was told to do 
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in the fear of death, and disobeying me 
only in the final critical moment I have 
just been telling you about.” 


—, ks 
It was here that I was made to feel the onus 
curious prickings that come upon get- J 7 
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you, and pointed out the place of your 
concealment to Lieutenant Castner?” 
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A gate is only as good as the service it ren- 
ders, And the Price you pay should represent 
this service, A Trojan Gate is made to last 
an ordinary lifetime, It is guaranteed for five 
yeers against breakage even by accident, 

From the standpoint.of COST per YEAR 
TROJANS are the best farm gates made. 
They furnish gaté protection for your crops 
and livestock at LOWEST COST PER 
YEAR, 


Your dealer will show you TROJAN Gates. 
he does not have them, write us. We will 
see that you are supplied, 
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Friend. Gteat vaiue for money—for all kinds of | 


wire. Write for our illustrated circular. Address 


MATTHEWS MFG. CO., Cedar Rapids, la, 





TRUTH IN FABRIC FENCE 


If we have a law showing what material goes in- 
to cloth, why not the same on fence. Cotton and 
Bessemer steel are a!l right in their places, but all 
wool cloth and OPEN HEARTH FENCE should 
be labeled. WRITE today for catalogue. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 18East Maumee St., Adrian, Mich. 
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Cut your own fence costs 
: to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 
We Pay the Freight. 
Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and l*est low prices. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept 296 mUNCIE IND. 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 
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free—No obligation on your part. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
153! Dakiand Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
185! Empire Building, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 








said he would not—to Arnold; tho if any 
move were made to question Champe, he 
would come between as he could. 

“That is all’ I ask,’’ I interposed. 
“Champe is but an unlettered fellow, and 
if you were to put him upon the rack, 
he would be helpless. I shall hang the 
easier if you promise that he will be 
spared.” 

“Champe will be sent to the fleet to- 
night to rejoin his legion; I'll see it done 
myself,"’ was Castner’s promise, and that 
promise, which was carried out some 
hours later, did, indeed, save Champe 
from the hangman’s halter, tho it sent 
him with Arnold’s legion to the Virginia 
ravaging, and was, besides, the father to 
all of the poor sergeant’s wanderings and 
perils thru the weary weeks and months 
which were to intervene before he could 
make good his escape and rejoin our army, 


a ragged, half-starved fugitive, in far- 
away Georgia. 
(Continued next week) 





HORSES NEED “TUNING UP” 


Work horses need “tuning up’’ before 
the grand spring rush begins, according 
to’ A.. B. Caine, horse specialist of the 


Iowa State College animal husbandry de- 
partment. " 

“Horses that have been wintering out,” 
says Mr. Caine, ‘‘should be given enough 
feed, starting three to six weeks before 
spring work commences, so that they will 
be gaining in condition when heavy work 
starts. If they have been getting corn 
stalks, fodder and straw, it would be ad- 
visable to start them on a small grain al- 


lowance and to give them better rough- 
ages, such as clover, alfalfa or mixed hay. 
“Horses that are taken right off corn 


stalks or straw are not in the right condi- 


tion to do heavy spring work. If it is 
possible, it is well to have work horses 
shed all their long winter hair before 
they are put into harness. Horses with 


long hair sweat freely and in early spring 
there is danger of their catching cold. 
Liberal use of the curry comb and keep- 
ing the horses in will help shedding. The 
shoulders should be handled to harden 


them up before*the heavy work begins. 
This can be done best by breaking the 
horses into the heavier work gradually, 


thus toughening: their shoulders. Shoul- 
ders that ape washed off with salt water 
toughen more quickly and tend to stay in 
good condition longer. Fitting collars is 
always important, as every farmer knows. 
Collars should be cleaned each day; all 
sweat and dirt scraped off.” 

A satisfactory grain allowance for spring 
would be 50 per cent corn and 50 per cent 
oats, andtanother ration liked at the Iowa 
experiment station is 50 per cent oats, 35 
per cent corn and 15 per cent bran. The 
amount varies with the condition of: the 
horse, but not over half a pound ‘per day 
for each 100 pounds live weight until put 
into heavy work. Then the rate can be in- 
creased to one pound in the above ratio. 





REPRINT OF DAIRY BULLETINS 


READY 

That a definite relation exists between 
production per cow and income over feed 
cost is shown in Department Bulletin No. 
1069, “‘Relation of Production to Income 
from Dairy Cows,”’ issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
group that produced the most per cow ate 
the most on an average and always had 
the highest average income over cost of 
feed. At 100 pounds of butterfat per 
cow a year, the average income over cost 
of feed was $10. At 400 pounds of but- 
terfat a year, the average income over 
cost of feed was $106. As production in- 
creased four times, the average income 
over cost of feed increased 10.6 times. 

A former edition of this bulletin was 
exhausted by the heavy demand for it, 
and a reprint has been issued. A reprint 
also has been published of Department 
Bulletin No. 1071, entitled, “Influence of 
Season of Freshening on Production and 
Income from Dairy Cows.’’ The figures 
in this bulletin show that, on an average, 
the cows that freshened in the fall and 
winter produced more milk and butterfat 
and had a higher average income over 
cost of feed than, those that freshened 
at other times of the year. 

Copies of these two bulletins may be 
obtained as long as the supply lasts, by 
application to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


COFFEE SUPPLY GOES DOWN 
The world’s visible supply of coffee to- 
day, according to recent estimates, is 
only 4,500,000 bags. as compared with 
7,500,000 bags a year ago. The supply on 
hand a year ago was a trifle less than 
the average of the previous three years. 
Indications are, therefore, that folks who 
drink coffee may have to pay a little 
more for the privilege before the end 
of the year. The shortage is largely due 
to a series of bad rains that hit Brazil's 
coffee fields at the wrong time and dam- 
aged about half the crop. As Brazil pro- 
duces about 60 per cent of the world’s 
coffee, this in itself would be enough to 

cut down the supply tremendously. 
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"BULL" DURHAM 
| Now 2 Bags 


FS 


EIGHT CENTS A BAG 


‘he man who smokes “BULL” 
I>vrnam has found his best friend 
for itte. He’s settled down to 
real tobacco quality and enjoy- 

‘ ment; and a gratifying economy. 
The new price gives you lots 
more for your money. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY 
HARNESS 


SEE MY BIG 
NEW BOOK 


\ 
FRIENDS~ 


Iwill save you 20% to 25% 
on good farm harness. 
Send for my anew 1924 
Catalog. I list the great- 
est bargains ever seen in 
high quality army and 
civilian harness, etc. 
Don't be fooled by un- 
scrupulous companies 


is the wet weather - 
service uniform - 


misrepresenting worth- for the re ul armen 
less goods. Deal with a 8 
man you know. Since 1908 who make 


Ihave givenamazing har- 
bess values to farmers 
om money-back guaran- S20 


day count “= 


A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON 
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tee. Send today for my | Save $3.00. 
book of greatest bargains. Cefer shi -_ 
ne! Tn pam {ach ribbon out- 


seam. 7-oz. leather. 
MID-WEST HARNESS Co. | 7 
709 W.UGthSt, OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 





















nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state {nterested in. 
Ask about bomeseekers rates. Send for information. 


H S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. ! 





“523 Ct., Chicago. 


BREEDERS—READ 


AMERICAN SWINEMERD. Established 1885 . 
See sate “iisltca oes 
Stx months, 25 cents. 

522-523 Plymouth : 
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Importation of Livestock Into 

Iowa 

New regulations governing the importa- 

tion of livestock into Iowa were recently 

jgsucd by the state department of agri- 

culture. These regulations became ef- 

fective March 1, 1924, and are as fol- 


lows: 

The importation of livestock into the 
state of Iowa is prohibited, except under 
the following conditions: 

Section 1—All horses, mules and asses 


jmported into the state of Iowa must be 
accompanied by a certificate of health, 
showing a record of mailein test, and 
certifying that the animals described on 
the certificate have been inspected and 
found free from all other contagious or 
infectious disease. Such inspection shall 


not have been made more than thirty_ 


days prior to the date of importation. 

Section 2—All cattle for breeding or 
dairy purposes brought into the state of 
Iowa must be accompanied by an official 
health certificate including a chart show- 
jng that animals have passed a satisfac- 
tory tuberculin test, embodying the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. Showing them to be apparently free 
from any contagious, infectious or com- 
municable disease. 

2. Cattle from federal-state accredited 
tuberculosis-free herds, or from areas of- 
ficially declared by the chief of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry as mod- 
ified accredited areas must be accompa- 
nied by an official certificate signed by 
federal or state authorities of the state 
of origin showing them to be from such 
herds. 

(Note—A modified accredited area is 
one in which the percentage of aged cat- 
tle infected with tuberculosis does not 
exceed one-half of one per cent.) 

3. The intradermal tuberculin test will 
be accepted providing it has been applied 
by a regularly employed state or federat 
veterinarian, an accredited veterinarian, 
or by an approved veterinarian when en- 
dorsed by the authorities of the state of 
origin, providing the osbervations be 
made at the seventy-second hour . 

4. All tuberculin tests must be made 
within thirty days of date of shipment. 

5. All certifeates of health must show 
the number of cattle included in the test, 
the name of the owner and the postoffice 
address. 

6. All cattle not identified by regis- 
tration name and number shall be iden- 
tified by a proper metal tag bearing a 
serial number, attached to the right ear. 

7. Cattle moved from a county in the 
state that is not under state and federal 
supervision must be tuberculin tested 
and examined as prescribed in the fore- 
going sections. 

8. All herds of breeding cattle in coun- 
ties that are under state and federal su- 
pervision for the eradication of tubercu- 
losis in which reactors haye been found 
Shall be held in quarantine until they 


have passed a negative tuberculin test. 
9. All untested steer cattle in counties 
that are operating under the county area 


plan for the eradication of tuberculosis 
shall be handled and maintained as a sep- 
arate unit from breeding cattle (which 
means they shall be quarantined, watered 
and fed apart from breeding cattle). 

10. Certificates and test charts must 
be made in quadruplicate. The original 
to be attached to waybill, a copy to be 
forwarded to the chief of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, the 
other two copies to be forwarded to the 
Iowa department of agriculture, division 
of animal industry, Des Moines, 

ll. Ali female cattle and bulls for feed- 
ing and grazing purposes shipped into 
the state of Iowa, when untested and not 
from a state and federal accredited tu- 
berculosis-free herd or an area officially 
declared by the chief of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry as modified 


accredited areas, may be brought into the 
Btate, provided they are marked for -ideri- 
tification by being branded skin-deep with 


the letter “F,” not less than two or more 
than three inches, on the right jaw. 

Requirements under Paragraph 11 are 
as follows: 

Each shipment shall be accompanied by 
an agreement on the part of the owner, 
that the animals will be handled and 
Maintained as a separate unit from 
breeding cattle (which means they shall 
be quarantined, watered and fed apart 
from breeding cattle), and they will not 
“gain be sold or moved except permission 
be granted by the department unless and 
until they shall have been tuberculin 
tested by a qualified veterinarian. And 
#record of such test shall have been filed 
in the office of the Iowa department of 
@griculture, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Agreements required for this purpose 
Shall be obtained from the Iowa depart-. 
Ment of agriculture. 

The chief of the division of animal in- 
dustry is authorized to reject any test 
chart or certificate and require a retest. 





HORSE ON HIM 
Charlie: “That horse knows as much 


@s I do.” 


Matty: “Well, don’t tell anybody. You 


hight want to sell him some day.”’ 
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Insulated Against Rust 


The more zinc on the wire, the longer the wire fence will last. 


Wires used in Zinc Insulated Fences receive more than 
DOUBLE the usual heat treatment in the zinc bath—the 
proper and only way to give a heavier coating of galvanizing 
with lasting quality. 

This better process not only applies more zinc to the wire, 
but makes the coating uniform and inseparably a part of the 
steel. It insulates the wire with more zinc and with no 
cracking, flaking or peeling off. 


All the following brands of Farm Fence 


AMERICAN, ANTHONY, ROYAL, 


NATIONAL, ELLWOOD, U.S. 
are now Zinc Insulated—At No Extra Charge. 


We make only one grade of fence, every brand Zinc Insu- 
lated—and sell it at no higher price, Think of it! —fence 
that will outlast any fence you have used before—yet costs no 
more than ordinary grades of farm fence. Only our quantity 
production, vast resources and equipment make this offer 
possible. 

Hang your fences on Arrow Tee-Steel Posts for 
greater strength, durability, dependability and long life. 
Built like a railroad rail—will not bend, twist, buckle or work 
loose. The large Anchor plate locks firmly into the ground 
while being driven, forming the most solid anchorage. Closely 
spaced notches enable you to attach every line wire to post, 
if desired. Many other big features. 


Your local dealer carries Zinc Insulated Fences and Arrow Tee-Steel Posts 
in stock for quick delivery. We stand back of him for your protection. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York — Boston Dallas 













































Every Day You Need 


OUR FENCE EXPENSE KEE spree l ENGINE 


We want to send every farm owner a (STANDARDIZED) 1 

of our Fence Catalog t that tells about t See the easy-starting 1% U.P. 
es ay Lrg meng ol chy oe TO AID IN KEEPING 

whi sts imes longer in any - 

than ordinary fence and thus cuts your toc oultry Healthy ’ CV ) a | PA AN 
fet this FREE tence brok and nd ort about sgperscag este 

ge tee? cS ec oe » Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. Compact, Powerful, Smooth - running, 
the amazing new Galvannealing" Process For Scratches, Wounds and Throttle-governed, Hopper-cooled, fewer R 


that puts areal rustproof covering on fence . aa0 
: icks—di ak P working parts retaining all the famous (2 
Wits Dat sticin—dock por Rakect posted. common skin troubles. Cushman Quality that gives 








ee maine yarns. every OV ER 
a tbie, 
THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: | | Every engine complete 00 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells with sub-base. Write us for [Mel@MO) 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. catalog folder. ali. MANS 
FENCE No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. ‘Tells how to rid the dor Sizes 1% to 20 H. P. 
Wo. ten HOG BOOKER cna creation ot | | CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS MMI, Bmebo2 = 
Our new Catalog not only shows ‘common hog diecaees. = 852 Nl. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Gal Dea) fence but 








also all sizes and styles of the old reliable line of No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
pare Dost Tense. Weis fet Jour e009 tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 
‘ence Catalog 


aa. No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and aT Of @) G) PB 
Pn i mites, and to prevent disease. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale Calves and Colts 
at All Drug Stores. 


You'll not lose a calf, colt, hog from acours nor & 








DUSTRY horse or cow from colic if you give them 2 te 8 
p cece al D or Cc tablespoonfals of genuine 
Wakefield's Biackberry Balsam 
ar e, av 3 Oo. me fone —_ a oy hare used it for many 
ears out aloss. Acts quickly on worst cases. 
DETROIT, MICH. Nearly 80 years the favorite remedy for loose bowel 











| 0D oe Sn ote, pelos and animale. 
All druggists or direct postpaid, S0c and $1.00. 








Keep a few bottles for prompt use. 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. C. Wakefiela & Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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Radio Program for Corn Belt 
Farmers— April 6-13 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 


* farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:30 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:45 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Cleveland, WJAX, 390—9:19 a. m., open- 
ing of Cleveland and Pittsburgh livestock 
markets; 2:25 p. m., Toledo clover seed 
and other prices. 

Chicago Livestock Markets, WAAF, 286 
—8:40 a. m.; 10:45 a. m.; 12:45 p.m. At 
12:45 advance estimates for ensuing day. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WDAP, 366— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
@. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12.01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:30 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS., 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8, 9, 10 and 11 in the morning and 
also at noon and 1 and 2 in the afternoon. 
Covers all the leading western markets, 
but with special attention to St. Louis. 

Omaha Livestock, WIAK, 278—7:45 a. 
m.; 9:10 a. m.; 10:20 a. m.; 12:00 noon; 
1:30 p. m. 

Omaha Grain, WAAW, 360—9:45 a. m.; 
10:45 a. m.; 11:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m.; 1:15 
p. m.; 8:00 p. m. 

Pittsburgh, KDKA, 326—7:00 to 7:15 p. 
m. Largely eastern livestock and pro- 
duce markets, but also a summary of 
Chicago market. This 1,000 watt station 
can be received very well by most lowa 
farm receiving sets. 

Kansas City, Mo., 
6:15 p. m. 

Kansas City, Mo., WHB, 411—Starting 
at 25 minutes after the hour and continu- 
ing for 5 to 15 minutes, 8:15 a. m.; 9:25 
a. m.; 10:25 a. m.; 11:25 2. m.; 12:25 p. 
m. and 1:25 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:48 to 9:05; Wednesday, 
8:00 to 8:58, 10:00 to 2:00, nfidnight re- 
vue; Thursday, 8:20 to 9:00; Friday, 10:00 
to 2:00, midnight revue; Saturday, 8:00 to 
8:58; 10:00 to 2:00, late show. 


WDAF, 411—6:00 to 


Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:00 to 
9:00, music; 10:00 to 11:00, orchestra; 
Wednesday. 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; 


Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00. popular music by 
orchestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, Tri-Cities 
Florist Club; Saturday, 9:00 to 10:00, pop- 
ular music by orchestra. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 286—Monday 
and Thursday nights, starting about 9:30. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; every Sunday, from 9:00 to 9330, 
and occasionally vesper services from 4:00 
to 5:00; no daytime broadcasting. Im- 
portant university games are broadcast. 

Jefferson City. Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:00, state prison band; Wednesday, 8:20 
to 9:30, old-time music; Friday, 8:20, va- 
ried musical program. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:35 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:15 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every night but Wed- 
nesday and .Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every 
evening but Wednesday and Sunday; good 
music, largely classical. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
8:00. music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 8:00 on Monday, 8:00 on Tues- 
day; 6:30, 9:00 and 11:00 on Wednesday; 
8:00 on Thursday, and 8:30 on Saturday. 

Talks 

Ames, WOI, 360—Frequent short noon- 
day talks, starting at 12:45. Monday, Cost 
Accounts; Tuesday, Highways; Wednes- 
day. School Work; Thursday. What to 
Have for Luncheon; Sunday, Chapel, 11:00 
to 12:00. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday at 8:20 to 
8:48, program by American Farm Bureau, 
lecture on crop reports; 9:10 to 9:30, talk 
on astronomy; Wednesday, 9:15 to 9:30, 
talk on health. Spanish lessons at 6:00 to 
6:30 on Wednesday and Friday. 

Davenport, WOC. 484—Educational lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—From 6:00 to 
7:00 every evening but Sunday. 

Jefferson City, WOS, 441—Wednesday, 
8:00 to 8:30, Use of Sodatol in Clearing 
Land; Friday, 8:00 to 8:30, Wool. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—Sunday, religious 
services, starting at 9:00 a. m,, 6:00 p. m. 
and 9:00 p. m.; Thursday, 6:00 to 6:30, Ev- 
ery Child’s Story Hour. 








Fresh From the Country 


1OWA 

Ida County, (w) Iowa, March 28.—There 
has been no field work done yet. The 
rains this week have settled the ground 
and with a little sunshine the farmers ex- 
pect to commence seeding next week. Lit- 
tle chicks are making their appearance; 
some have been shipped in, others have 
been hatched here. One of our banks 
closed its doors February 20 and is now 
in the hands of a receiver. This bank did 
an immense amount of business and its 
closing is having a serious effect on con- 
ditions here.—John Preston. 

- Madison County, (sc) Iowa, March 28.— 
We have had a cold, damp spring. The 
trees have not yet begun to put forth their 
leaves. March 27 the thermometer reg- 
istered 60 degrees. the warmest day we 
have so far this spring. 
beginning to come and the fall wheat 
went thru the winter all right, but there 
was not so much sown as common. The 
ground is too wet for farm work. Young 
pigs, lambs and calves are doing finely. 
One man reports that he has ninety young 
pigs. Local markets, hay $12, corn 80c, 
wheat 80c, oats 50c, hogs around 7c, butter 
40c, eggs lic. Very few farms changing 
hands.—C. J. Young. 











ILLINOIS 

Macoupin County, IIL, 
is damp and cold. No oats have been 
sowed. It is very backward. I have had 
twenty-six sows to farrow. They have 155 
pigs, about six pigs per sow. Some are 
not saving any pigs to speak of.—C. M. 
Edwards, Jr. 

Logan County, (c) Ill., March 26.—Not 
much doing toward getting ready for 
farming, as we are still having wet, cold 
weather. Some are sowing their clover 
seed, but others waiting to see what the 
wheat does. The wheat looks pretty sick. 
The late sown mostly winter killed. Quite 
a lot of hogs on feed. but not many cattle. 
Hogs $6 to $6.75 per hundred. Roads have 
been and are yet the worst we have had 
in years. Not much corn moving. Price 
62 to 65c per bushel. Wheat 98c to $1, 
oats 40 to 42c. Most everybody well and 
hoping that spring will soon’be here.—F. 
J. DeJarnette. 

Shelby County, (c) Ill., March 25.—No 
oats sowing for March. Have had worst 
roads and weather this winter than for 
several years. Farmers report a loss of 
about 50 per cent pigs farrowed. Rough- 
ness for stock getting scarce and grass 
hardly started to green yet. Wheat dam- 
aged considerably and indications are for 
a short clover crop. A wet season is bad 
on soy beans and peas well as other 
crops. Indications sure “Point to a wet 
season as we are already having a late 


March 25.—It 


; spring.—S. M. Harper. 


INDIANA 

St. Joseph County. (n) Ind., March 26.— 
Winter here yet; snow and frost in the 
ground, Some wheat looks well and some 
is poor. Has been a hard winter, so much 
freezing and thawing. All of old wheat 
soki at about $1 this winter. A very few 
fat hogs at about $7 per hundred; not so 
many sows bred. A few sheep kept and 
some lambs, the best paying Stock. <A 
great many sales. Horses have gone up. 
Good teams bring $300. cows $50 to $100 
at sales, corn 58 to 68c, hay $25 to $28, 
oats about 50c, potatoes 75c. A very poor 
maple syrup season. Too cold and windy. 
Some new roads ready to be built.—A.' J. 
Byers. 


OHIO 

Adams County, (s) Ohio, March 22.— 
This has been a bad winter. Freezing and 
thawing has badly damaged the wheat. 
Not much plowing done. Not many hogs 
on feed. Not many spring pigs being 
Saved, and not as many sows to farrow 
this spring as usual. Corn 75c, wheat $1, 
hay $15 to $20, hogs $5 to $7, cream 44c, 
eggs l6c, hens 16c. Quite a bit of build- 
ing contracted for this season. Stock 
generally healthy.—J. R. J. 





DEPARTMENT ISSUES HANDBOOK ON 
BETTER LIVESTOCK FEEDING 


Practically all farmers in every section 
of the country shoul? be interested in“the 
new publication, *‘A Handbook for Better 
Feeding of Livestock,’’ just issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
as a part of a recently organized service 
for better feeding methods. This booklet 
contains in condensed form practical and 
up-to-date information on the feeding of 
cattle, hogs, sheep, horses and poultry, 
compiled as a result of a country-wide 
study of farm feeding problems. 

In this handbook all the different classes 
of animals are considered separately. For 
instance, there is special information on 
feeding young animals. dry cows, sires in 
service, weaning pigs and calves. Con- 
sideration is given to the feeding of farm 
wastes and by-products, the use of min- 
eral feeds, the use of self-feeders, tonics, 
hogging down crops, commercial feeds, 
dehorning and castrating, with relation 
to feeding and management, mixing feeds 
and making up balanced rations. shelter 
for animals as it affects their production, 
water and salt. Sample rations are given 
for the various kinds of animals under 
different conditions. The importance of 
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Farmstead Worm Powder 


100 lbs. Farmstead Hog Minerals $3 75 


100 lbs. Farmstead Poultry Grit 1 74 
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We have a few desirable territories left. 
No experience necessary—Should know 
how to raise hogs--Good pay. District 
agents wanted. Careful attention given 
to all our mail orders. 
mended by leading’ experimental stations. 


Formula recom- 





Farmstead Mineral Mfg. Gompany 


Menno, So. Dakota 
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good breeding in obtaining maximum 
gains is emphasized. 

“No set of specific feeding rules can be 
wisely applied thruout the country,” says 
John R. Mohler, chief of the bureau of an- 
imal industry, in a foreword to the hand- 
book. ‘‘Local conditions, seasonal changes 
and many other factors,” he continues, 
“econmbine to make the best feeding prac- 
tices change from place to place and from 
time to time. This handbook discusses 
the main points most commonly encoun- 
tered in feeding, but which should always 
be adapted to local conditions. More gen- 
eral discussions of feeding practices will 
be found in farmers’ bulletins and other 
publicatiorfs of the department, also in 
publications of the state agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations.” 

Copies of the handbook, which is known 
as Miscellaneous Circular 12, may be ob- 
tained free, as long as the supply lasts, by 
addressing the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





MISSOURI COUNTIES COMPETE IN 
GROWING MORE LEGUMES 

Thirty-seven @ounty Farm Bureaus 
have entered the’ Missouri clover_and pros- 
perity contest and competition promises 
to be keen for the thousand dollar cash 
prize offered by the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerée. These counties repre- 
sent every section of the state except the 
cotton counties of the southeast where 
the present attractive prices of cotton 
tend to discourage crop rotation. Prizes 
are to be awarded to’ counties sowing 
the greatest percentage of their .tillable 
land to legumes. 

These counties have 33 per cent of the 
state’s cultivated land and each county 
has an average of 139,406.5 cultivated 
acres. Each county has an average of 26,- 
668.5 acres of clover and, timothy; 1,325.3 
acres of alfalfa; 721.2 acres of cowpeas 
and 164.3 acres of soy beans. Estimating 
that half the clover and timothy is clover, 
amd this is a liberal estimate, only 11.1 
per cent of the cultivated land of these 
thirty-seven counties is in legumes. The 





acreage of kgumes can be doubled with 


profit in these counties. 

The counties that have entered the con- 
test to date are: Atchison, Buchanan, 
Caldwell, Callaway, Cape Girardeau, Car- 
roll, Cass, Chariton. Clay, 
DeKalb, Greene, Harrison, Holt, Howard, 
Jasper, Jefferson. Lafayette, Lincoln, 
Linn, Livingston, Madison, Marion, Mon- 
roe, Nodaway, Perry, Pettis, Pike, Platte, 
Ralls, Ray. Ripley, Saline, Scott, St 
Charles and Vernon. 





GUARD RAILS IN PEN 

Summarizing records of twenty “hog 
demenstration farms in five western Ohio 
counties, John Wuichet, animal husband- 
ry specialist of the state extension serv- 
ice, finds that the one factor which made 
the overwhelming difference between 
profit or loss was the pereentage of 
young pigs successfully raised. 

Of 1,532 pigs born on these farms, 48+ 
were lost before weaning. The degree 
to which the 
this loss gencrally determined, more than 
all other factors put together, what he 
made or lost on his hogs. 

The causes of the loss of these 484 pigs 
fell under nine heads: Overlaid by sow, 


aborted, chilled, eaten by sow, scours, 
thumps, sore mouths, cholera and star- 
vation. 


Forty-six per cent of all loss, tho, was 4 


due to the one cause alone of overlaying 
by the sow. Chilling was the second most 
important cause, accounting for 13 per 
cent of the loss. Starvation came next, 
killing 11 per cent of all the pigs that 
died before weaning. No other cause of 
loss accounted for more than 5 per cent 
of the casualties. 

Guard rails in the pens, to keep sows 
from mashing their younf, and more care- 
ful management of the sow at farrowing 
time would prevent at least .a half of 
these losses, Mr. Wuichet thinks, and 
might well make all the difference nece3- 


Sary to carry hog raisng froni the loss 


to the profit side of the ledger. 


Clinton, Cole, | 


individual farmer escaped | 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The difference between dodging auto- 
mobiles and dodging taxes is that all of us 
can dodge automobiles, but only a few 
miss the tax collector.” 





SHE WAS 





courthouse in a Tennessee town and said 
to the judge: 

“Is you-all the reperbate judge?” 

“IT am the judge of probate, mammy.” 

‘T’se come to you-all ‘cause I’se in 
trubble. Mah man—he'’s done died de- 
tested and I’se got t’ree little infidels, 
so I’se cum to be appointed execootioner.”’ 





BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE 


Old Lady (to druggist): “I want a 
box of canine pills.” 

Druggist: “What's the 
the dog?” 

Old Lady (indignantly): ‘I want you 
to know, sir, that my husband is a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

The druggist put up some quinine pills 
in profound silence. 





matter with 





REAL SERVICE 

A small-town fellow in Chicago wanted 
to mail a letter. -So he broke open a fire 
alarm box, pulled the lever and shoved 
his letter in. 

Five minutes later, surrounded by ex- 
cited firemen, he was full of praise for 
the service. 

“IT wanted t’ git my letter on,its way.” 
he said, ‘“‘but, shucks, I didn’t think yuh’d 
send th’ hull postoffice after it so durned 





William Smithey, of Strother, Mo., is 
the winner in Josh-Away’s March title 
eontest. Another Missourian, George C. 
Wray, of Pickering, Mo., was a strong 
contender and was awarded second hon- 
ors on “Julius Sees-er.” But al! the 
smart folks were not in Missouri. Otto 
H. Marten, of Garner, Iowa, dfew third 
place with ‘Listening to an Old Belle 
Without a Ring.’’ Martin has been one of 


ick.”’ 
Josh-Away’s most persistent contributors quick , 
and has been a runner-up in every con- 
test ADVERTISING 
: * 
Honorable mention goes to Frederick “Waiter,’’ growled a_ customer, se 


should Mke to know the meaning of this! 
Yesterday I was served with a portion of 
pudding twice the size of this.” 


tLoes, Cascade, Iowa, on “Broadcasting 
With the Receiver Exposed;’” Mrs. Bert 
Stewart, Springville, lowa, on ‘‘Thru Nu- 


merous Small Panes He was Warned of “Indeed, sir,’’ replied the waiter. 
Future Misery,’’ and Mrs. W. H. -Stewart, “Where did you sit?’ 
Geneva, Neb., on “‘When the Eyes Decid- “By the window,” answered the cus- 


ed the Question.” tomer. 


Josh-Away certainly enjoys reading the 
hundreds of titles that come in each time 
and hopes that the postcard shower will 
be a regular April shower next time. 


“Oh, that explains it,” said the waiter. 
“We always give the people at the win- 
dows a large helping. It’s a good ad- 
vertisement.” 





A colored woman one day visited the | 
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WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


Did you ev_r help with the housecleaning? Josh-Away wonders what mem- 
ories this picture will recall and hopes that it will arouse a lot of incidents that 
will suggest good titles to the picture printed below. 

Josh-Away offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
All answers must be in by April 21. Winners will be announced in our issue 
of May 2. No limit to number of titles one person can send. Write answers 
on a postcard and send them to Josh-Away, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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DO BE CAREFUL 
NOW OEAR — 


AND DONT FALL 
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All out-of-doors is filled with the bleat of 
wl of the calf, the grunt of 
the pig, and the whinny of the colt. 


Youth asserting itself everywhere! 
Keep their bodies healthy, and stomachs full. 


You can then count on good growth—quick 
development—and begin to cash in on them 


the lamb, the ba 


before the summer-end. 


Let 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


be your insurance policy 
against disease, insurance of good appetite, 
It keeps the worms away. 
Then, there are the mothers: 


Your COWS need it for its system-toning, 
bowel-cleansing, appetizing effects. Puts them 


good digestion. 


in fine condition for calving. 


at lambing time. 


to nourish the offspring. 


Your BROOD SOWS will be relieved of con- 
stipation and put in fine fettle for farrowing. 


Excellent for MARES in foal—and EWES 


It makes for good appetite, and more milk 


Tell your dealer what stock you have. He 


































“7 epent 30 
years im perfect- 
tng this Tonic. 

Gitpert Hess 


has a package to suit. 
25 Ib. Pail, $2.25 


GUARANTEED. 
100 Ib. Drum, $8.00 


M.D. D.V.S, 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


Except in the far West, South and Canada. 
Honest goods—honest price—why pay more? 


Ashland, O. 









Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
For SheepTicks - for Hog Lice ~ for Health 

















Grain Belt premiums are 
fixed—no assessments— 
no policy fees. 


We allow you market 
value of grain destroyed 
by hail. The amount of 
settlement limited only 
by amount of insurance 
carried. 





Got $20.00 Per Acre 


From Grain 


A.C. Keyser, whose letter is given here, had 
corn damaged by hail. He received $20.00 per 
acre, or $1,800 all told. Suppose your crop in- 
stead of Mr. Keyser’s had been damaged. 
Wouldn’t you be thankful to have Grain Belt 
pay your loss? 

Here in the middle west, you can never tell 
when hail will wipe out yourcrops. Grain Belt 
Insurance costs so little that it does not pay 
you to take chances. 

See our agent at once or write us for com- 
plete information. 


Grain Belt Insurance Co. 
652 S. & L. Bldg. Des Moines, lowa 


Belt 


I received a check cover 
ing hatl damage today, 
I certainly appreciate 
the way you settled with 
me. I will always say a 
good word for the Grain 
Belt Insurance Com- 
pany. I had the undl- 
vided half of 180 acres 
of corn destroyed and 
received $20.00 per acre 
loss. 
A. C. KEYSER. 
Thurman, lowa. 














7 eel mel! 


$ 5° OR MORE 











Lowest prices on best 
ualit 
ip, Paint, etc. 

direct at big discounts. 

Satisfaction absolutely 

guaranteed. tory 


Send at once for our re- 
markable list of prices on 
farm necessities. 
saving money for thousands. 
Why not let us save for you? 





ONE 

















Oil, 


G ease, 
Buy 


Get Our Prices Machine. There 


Weare 6662 Rooseveit Road 





nortd’s Largest Makers of Clipping 


MAN 


Shearing Machine 
Belts to Any Engine 


Any farm hand can now shear easier and quick: 
er with the new Stewart one-man power shear 


ing ma- 
chine and Get 15% More Wool 
This marvelous machine does better work. 
Gets long, staple wool, bringing better prices. 
Sheep like it. Complete with 

cutting plates. At dealers’ $21.00; cr se 

$2 and pay balance on arrival. Gu 


extra a. of 
nd us 
aranteed satisfac- 


or money back. If you have no engine get the 

Stewart No. 9 (hand power) Son Saree Shearing 

i ’s a Stewart Shearing Mach 

power, for every need. Complete catalog on request. 
FLEXIBLE 


ne, hand or 


COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
& Sheating Machines 











We Pay the Freight 





Write today for dis- 
count sheet. Buy the 
right goods at the right 
prices. 

Nebraska Farmers 
Co-Operative Oil Co. 
794 Dougias St. 

Omaha, Neb. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Sell what you wish 


Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 


through the these ager 














WALLACES’ FARMER, April 4, 1924 






























| RATE 8c PER WORD 7 ‘TSE oer ys e AND ADDRESS | 4 aad 
tisement and each initia! or iull umber is rounted ng one word, = >= 
We charge for « mipimum of twenty words. tae 57 CO > Fay 
sccompany, order Ce” RE eS = 
‘using orders, stoo orders and chances ‘In cop Si a” 
office not later than Thursday, eight days before late nor wf oueite — + 
m. When writing your sdvertisement give fall details. 
down sales. 
BONDS | FARM LANDS POULTRY POULTRY 
WE BUY and sell whole issues of Iowa WISCONSIN BARRED ROCKS EGGS FOR HATCHING 





municipal bonds. Ample return, with 
Bafety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co, Des 
Moines. lowa. _ rat 
‘BONDS of responsible c communities and 


corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley 
& Company. Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK | 


FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and 
grown stock. from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 

















pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
Cello. Iowa, Box 112. 
PEDIGREED Airedale puppies; famous 
Oorang strain: males, $15; females, 
$10. A choice litter. Geo. R. Simms, 
Beaman, lowa. we 
PUREBRED Airedale dogs and puppies. 
For particulars write to E. H. Thieben 
Ackiey, lowa. 
FARM LANDS 





COLORADO 

For SALE—Improved 320 acres, Lincoln 
county, Colorado; good soil, all can bé 

Guitivated; price $6,500. Grover Ehrhardt, 








Hampton, Iowa. 
1OWA 
For SALE—400 acres four miles from 
Waterloo; good improvements; a real 
dairy farm; $100 per acre if sold by the 
10th of April; no trade. Write Perry W. 
Belangee for particulars. Waterloo, lowa. 





MINNESOTA 


COME ¢ Malnomen county, the garden 
spot = Minnesota. Best diversified 
farming lands in the 


northwest can never 
again be purchased at so low a price on 


guch easy terms. Rich, mellow, black 
loam soil, underlaid with yellow clay; no 
sand, stone or gumbo. Improved farms, 
virgin prairie and brush lands. Good 


schools, churches, water and roads. Write 
Mahnomen County Farm Bureau, Mahno- 
men. Minn., for information. 


MINNESOTA improved farms for sale on 
easy terms. For list and further partic- 

sabe write Anderson Land Co., Willmar, 
nn. 





MISSISSIPPI s 

SOUTHERN plantation home for Sale, or 
will trade for good first or second mort- 
gage notes; located in the black lime- 
stone belt of Mississippi. three miles from 
good town and two railroads; ten months 
pasture; ideal stock farm; contains 2,280 
acres: two-third open, balance hardwood 
timber and some cut-over; good houses 
and barns. You can learn character this 
land by knowing section numbers and 
plotting them on U. S. Government soil 
analysis of Newton county. Mississippi. 
Very healthy section and splendid water. 








Will bear investigation. M. S. McCor- 
mick, Henderson, _Ky. 
MISSOURI 





SOU PIEAST Missouri cut-over land. No 
cash down, no interest for four years, 
then 33 years at 6 per cent. Wonderful 
corn, cotton and alfalfa land. Fine live 
stock country. ept. 2. Himmelberger- 
Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
TENNESSEE 
FINE dairy farm of 260 acres. near the 
city limits of Memphis, on pike roads; 
well established trade, both wholesale and 
retail; about 40 head of milk cows, mostly 
Holsteins, also calves. hogs, seven mules, 
one horse, tractors, trucks and all neces- 











HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads. good 


schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley 
Wisconsin. . 


BEST 40 and 80 acre dairy farms in cen- 
tral Wisconsin; only $259 down; good 

buildings; particulars free. National Land 

Colonizing Co., Dept. B3. Madison, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 
HELP WANTED—MALE 


WANTED—To secure permanent county 

representative for a fast selling farm 
utensil. Every corn grower a prospect. 
Records show that from one-third to one- 
half of farmers buy. Write Bain Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa. 


ME N—Age 18-40, wanting railway st station 


























office positions, $115-$250 month. Free 
transportation, experience unnecessary. 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 96 Wain- 
wright. St. Louis. 
LIVE STOCK 
- CLYDESDALES 
CLYDESDALE stallion for sale; Wood- 


row; four years old: registered; weight 
2.000 pounds, and sound. Bert Howard, 
toute No. 2. Malvern. Iowa 





DAIRY CATTLE 


DAIRY (¢ Cattle—I am in 77 position to get 

you good dairy cattle of all breeds. one 
or a carload; T. B. tested. Jas. H. Re- 
gan, Mineral Point, Wis. (43 miles north- 


east of Dubuque.) 





BARRED Rocks, bred for heavy egg pro- 


duction; blue ribbon winners; healthy, 
good size, narrow barred. Eggs, $4.50, 
50; $8. 105; $15, 200; larger lots cheaper. 


90 per cent fertility. Pedigreed pen mat- 
ings, both Aristocrats and Parks (direct). 
Trap-nested continuously. Records up to 


273. $5, 15; $12, 50; postpaid. Mating 
list. State record farm. Mrs. E. L. Ru- 
ring, Gowrie. Iowa. 





BARRED ROCKS, heavy laying blue rib- 
bon strain. Five select pens. Eggs, $2.50 
per 15; baby chicks, 25 cents each. P. 
Daughe nbaugh, Cresco, — Iowa. _ ; 
BLACK LANGSHANS | 
Black Langshans, 


























BIG, greenish, glossy 

laying strain and show stock; eggs, 
cockerels, pullets, guaranteed. H. Oster- 
foss, Hedrick, Iowa. 

- DUCKS ns 
BUFF duck eggs from prize winning 
stock; $2, 11; ducklings, 30 cents. post- 
paid. Toulouse goose eggs, 35 cents. C. 
Pelham, Independence, Iowa. 

.GEESE 

PUREBRED Mammoth Toulouse goose 


eges from prize winning stock, 40 cents 











each. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster City, 
Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, from 230, 
281, 317 trap-nested stock; also Chicago 
Coliseum exhibition blood; mating list 
free. Sidney A. Lyon, Creston, lowa. 
ORPINGTONS i Le 
CHOICE purebred heavy laying Strain 
Single Comb White Orpington chicks, 
eggs. jreeder of White Orpingtons only. 


George Bailey, Austin, Minn. 





SINGLE Comb Buff Leghorn eggs from 
“Bowler’s Beautiful ‘aor ae Buffs”: 

only $5 per 100; 300, $13.50; , $29. pre 

paid, safe delivery Power ide a, Chicks— 

per 100; culled, winter laying strain, 
L. Bowler, Fairfax, Iowa. 


SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. 

from fine color, large boned stock: 
range—100, $5: pen—15, $1.75. Ww : 
Pekin duck eggs, 75 cents per setting, 
Mrs. Chas. Walter, Altoona, Iowa. 


HERINK’S S. C. Buff Orpingtons; blige 

ribbon winners, Des Moines Coliseum 
show; eggs for hatching; write for gir. 
cular and guarantee. Wm. Herink, Chel. 
sea, Iowa. Route 3. 


SINGLE COMBED White Orpington eggs, eggs, 
Kellerstraso strain; also Single Combed 
Ancecna eggs, Shephard strain; both breeds 
culled for egg production and size. 
per 109, $3.50 per 50, $1.50 setting. Jette 
Clark, Oakland, lowa. 
WHITE ROCK eggs for hatching from 
hens of high egg production. Cockerels 
weigh nine pounds. Safe arrival guaran. 




















teed. 100, $6; 50, $3.25; 15, $1,50, prepaid, 
Jay Parrott, Aurelia, Iowa. 
FOR SAUE—Rose Comb Rhode Island 


White eggs from prize winning stock. . 
Pen No. 1, $3.50 per setting; range flock, 
75 cents for 15 eggs or $5 per 100. Mrs, 
Peter Weber, Dana. Iowa 
FISHEL White Rock hatching eggs, from f 

State record flock; culled officially for 
six years; bred for eggs and show type; 








prepaid, $7, 100; pen eggs, $4, 15. M. D, 
Mills, New Providence, lewa. 

WHITE Rock eggs, chicks, from ex 
good, large stock; bred for high 
production. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, 

Tilinois. 





HOLSTEINS 





HOLSTEINS, splendidly marked, high 

grade heifers, six weeks old, $20 each, 
shipped C. O. D. Registered bull calf 
given free with ten-head der. Wild- 
wood Farms, Stillwater, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Five Holstein heifer calves, 
six “weeks old; almost purebred, from 
good producing cows; nicely marked; T. 


B. tested; price $20 each. Guy Anderson, 
Ogdensburg, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 











BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 

calves anywhere, write Edgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
JERSEYS 





REGISTBPRED Jersey bull, eight months; 

show calf. Island bred sire (three an- 
cestors sold at auction for $96.000). Blue 
ribbon dam. Guaranteed to please. Price, 
$100. S. H. Wood, 226 W. 5ist street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

PERCHERONS 

SALE—Two good Percheron stal- 








FOR 





lions. Would take a Shetland stallion in 
exchange. H. _A. Alcorn, Adair, Iowa. 
RED POLLS 





FOR SALE—Quality registered Red Polled 
*ulls and _ heifers; prices reasonable. 
Roger Van Evera, R. 1. Davenport, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS aE 
WHITE Rocks, famous Halbach strain; 
*bred for egg production, type and size; 





chicks—100, $15; eggs—-100, $6. Mrs. Jas. 
Murphy. Fairfax, Iowa 
WHITE Rock hatching eggs; vigorous 


farm range flock; winter laying strain; 





$4.50, 100; also baby chicks. $15, 100. Mrs. 
Edw. Erusha, Fairfax, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 





Rose Comb 
Hogan- 
years; 


dark, even colored 
eges. cockerels, pullets; 
bred them 20 


LARGE, 
Reds: 
ized laying strain: 





guaranteed. Highland Farm, Hedrick, 
lowa. a 
S. C. REDS, Owens Farm strain, big type, 


dark red, extra heavy layers; eggs, 
range $4, 50: $7. 100; selected mating. 30 
females headed by males direct from 
Owens‘Farm; $2.50 per 15, $7 per 50 eggs. 
Mrs. Edw. F. Beronek, Solon, Iowa. 
THE coming farmer’s fowl. Whites rank 
next to Leghorns in their laying abili- 
ties. Egges—15. $1.50; 100, $8. Mating 
list free. Mrs. Kiza Jones, Memphis, Mo. 
HIGH-CLASS Single Comb Reds; dark, 
heavy-boned layers; eggs—$5.50, 100; 
baby chicks—$16, 100; prepaid. Satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Hugh Miller, Jefferson, R. 5. 


TURKEYS 














MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—40-65 Twin City tractor, with 
extension rims; 36-62 Minneapolis sep- 
arator, $1,500, complete. Reason for sell- 
ing, small machines taken run. Has al- 
ways been shedded and is in good shape. 
Herbert Gettert, Muscatine, Iowa. 











PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 
from large boned, healthy stock, 50 

cents each. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster 

City. lowa. 

WHITE Holland turkey toms; large, 
healthy stock; only three left; $8. if 

taken soon. Mrs. Frank Chesnut, Rudd, 

alowa. 











TOM Barron Single Comb White Leghorn 
hatching eggs from my flock of 1,50 

layers; $3.50 per hundred. Anton Nelson, 

Goldfield. Towa. 

GOLDEN Wyandotte egzs. $6.50; 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 

dark. $4.50-100, prepaid. Milo 

Grand Meadow. Minn. 

SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red _ hatch- 
ing eggs, dark red, good layers; 15, 

$1.25; 100, $6. Herchel Sheer, Ida Grove, 

Iowa. 

RINGLET and Bradley Barred Rock eggs 
produced by prize winners; flock culled 

for vigor, markings and egg production; 

15, $1; 100, $6. Gayle White, Oakland, Ta, 


ENGLISH ~ Single Comb White Leghorn, 
Laros strain; selected and culled flock; 

eges, $4 per 100. Theo. T. Hoversten, 

Jewell, Lowa. 

PUREBRED Columbian Wyandotte eggs; 
flock culled for laying by Peters; $7.59 

per 100; fully guaranteed. Mrs. Winemia 

Johnson, Lynnville, Iowa. 

PARTRIDGE Wyandotte hatching eggs; 
prize winning stock; 15, $1; 50. $3.50; 

100, $6, postpaid. Walter Vandt, Whitte- 





Everlay 
mostly 
Morse, 




















more. Towa, Box 135. 
PUREBRED S&S. C. Buff Orpington ones 

from large, healthy, heavy laying 
strain; $6, 100;. $3.50, 50. Mrs. Harold 


Elliott, Route No. 5. Webster City, Iowa. 
BRADLEY'S dark Barred Rock eggs; 





pens, $3 per 15; range, $1.50 per 15; 
$7.50 per 100, postpaid. S. M. Phelps, 
Monmouth, Il. 





POTE'’S White Wyandottes; Des Moines 
Coliseum winners; four grand* pens; 
eggs—$3, 15; $5. 30; flock—$8, 100; $4, 50 


































































































ee ens See trades: MISCELLANEOUS PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkeys, May | Guy Pote, Bridgewater, Iowa. 
prefer half cash payment. but would take | SEND one dollar to H. L. Main, Hopkin- hatched; farm raised; toms, $8.50; un- | SINGLE Comb Red hatching eggs; large 
some less, making reasonable terms on ton, Iowa, and learn to grow celery, one related hens, $7, if taken soon. Gilbert dark, heavy laying strain; $1.50 per 
balance. Address J. C. Ford. owner, care | of the best garden vegetables. H. LL, | Narveson, Kensett, Iowa. setting, $6 per 100. Roy Copp, Glidden, 
of J. C. Ford Cotton Co., Memphis. Tenn. | Main, Hopkinton, Iowa. WYANDOTTES Iowa. 
WASHINGTON BUILDING MATERIAL bi ag hia a 1 pena ce 2 — gan 265-300 egg strain S. C. W. Leg- } 
BEAUTIFUL Hollyw wood tracts; re: sady for LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices. state fair; high record laying floc owa orns; 15 eggs, 75 cents; 100, $4. Chicks, 
immediate cultivation; ideal for ber- | Farmers’ trade our specialty. Best | State Agricultural College; eggs, 15, $3; 30, | 15 cents each. Brager’s White Feather 
ries, poultry. dairying: located in the | quality. Robert Emerson Co., Box 1156-B, $5; 50, $8; 100, $15. Baby chick circular | Poultry Farm. Ventura. Iowa. 
heart of wealthy agricultural district; no | Tacoma, Wash. free. _H. F. Duer. Box F, Eagle Grove, Ia. | BARRED Rock eggs: record flocks. prise 
marketing difficulties; berries, eggs. milk. | HAY wae ee — White i 3 ‘ strain; free range; $1. 15: $6, 100; pens 
etc., bought at your door at good prices: < ie é —~ = or egg production. s per 3, 15. Mrs. C. F. Sealock, Neola, Iowa, 
5, 10 and 20 acre tracts at reasonable | inns “aeeiae das ain 7 dae = chicks, $17 per 100. Fred Wenger,, Em- Route 5. et 
prices; small payment down. long easy PR geet Pp ? ‘ y metsburg. Iowa. = a 
* - - m Rin et Co., Inman, Neb. CHOICE S. C. W. Orpington eggs; pri 
monthly terms: modern s¢ hool fac ay TOBACCO MISCELLANEOUS winning stock; big. pure white, blocky! 
dE cy ae tlle egg alana ee eas ; 549 COCRERELS. 16 varieties. hatching | $1.50, 15; $7, 100. Fred Tornow, Moor 
Write for full information to Carter, Mac- HOMESPUN tobacco; five pounds chew- eggs, baby chicks. Free book. Aye head. Iowa. 
Donald & Miller, Inc.. Desk No. 2, 208 ing. $1.75; ten, $3; twenty, $5.25. Smok- | Bros.. Blair. Neb.. Box &. 30 i i 7 
Columbia St., Seattle. Wash ing, five pounds, $1.25; ten, $2; twenty, : 0-EGG Ferris Single Comb White 
—————~_ | $3.50. Pipe and recipe free. Send no EGGS FOR HATCHING, horns; eggs—15, 75; 50, $2; hundr 
_WISCONSIN I pe. = 3.75. Marshall W 
money; pay when received. Kentucky | BUY your eggs from state record fiock | $ rs hite Leghorn Farm) 
UNUSUAL op portunity for a good farm. Sanger M f R. Cc. R. Ii Red h Timiber Lake. S. D. 
160 acres in central Wisconsin Pros- Tobacco _Co., Paducah. Ky. M4 } " Se ee CORNI r 
perous dairy community. +» Near’ town. | HOMESPUN tobacco; chewing, five Ibs. failed a ~g 3 Ng ge” — — s - org Te White Face pia 
school, creamery. 30 acres good maple $1.75, 10 Ibs. $3; smoking, 5 Ibs. $1.25, S or = 2 $3 a a k af 56 ee Rin ie wa 3: eges—$2, 15; $: ir. 
timber. 100 practically all stumped. Clay | 10 Ibs. $2; pay when receivgd; pipe and , Pas: $8 Ly » 500 <a? M oe sa field me ock eggs. Jacob Fle 
loam soil. Feed and hay for first year. recipe free. Farmers’ Unién, Paducah, Ti per 100. S. L. Mealey, Rich- =a ~ 
A barenl rms to suit. Owner, F. W Kentucky. INGLE a ivadicy Barred Hock Ss. ie Sg gt AO from prize win 
Kre = | ’. 4th, St. Paul. N JRAL leaf bacco; chewing, five NGLE ‘ an radley Barred Rock eggs; toc! Satisfaction guaran 
FOR SALE—A 00d prairie farm in “iia ee a. $3: ee meg five stock direct; exhibition quality; great $3.50, 50; $6. 100. Mrs. Holman Lee, Ro 
southwest Wisconsin: 240 acres; allcan | pounds $1.25, ten-$2; pipe and recipe free; | 8ize;, record layers; utility. $9 per 100; Pie! Fn ae 
be cultivated but a few acres of good | pay when received. Co-operative Farm- | Special matings; circular free; satisfac- ) SILVER Wyandottes, Tarbox strait, 
timber; on state trunk highway. near a | ers. Dept. 5, Paducah, Ky. tion. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, clearly laced, high producers; eggs, 
good town; will keep the 80 with the PAT NT ATTORNEYS Towa. 30 3$2.75, 50; $5, 100; prepaid. Cha 
timber on if buyer wishes; $150 an acre; E SINGLE Comb Rhode Island eggs; flock French, Nashua, Iowa. 
easy terms. Write to David James, Mont- | BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys. under supervision, of Ames Extension | WHITE Wyandotte hatching eggs; pur) 
fort. Wis. Patents and Trade Marks. 701,Crocker | Department; range, $5, 100; special mat- white, heavy boned, excellent layil 





LAKE SHORE—Choice lots on — 
lake in northern Wisconsin. 

terms. Also some snaps in tame ones 

dairy and stock lands. Geo. R. Slocum, 

Capital Bank Bideg., St. Paul, Minn. 





Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer ciasstfied ads put you 
in touch with a market for farm land that 
ean be reached in no other way and at a 
minimum expense. 





ing .$8 per 100; trap-nested, $2 per 15. 
Mrs. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa. 


strain; $5 per 100; farm range. Jay sew 
ell, Greene, Iowa. 








PUREBRED Rose or Single Comb Black 








Minorca eggs, $6, 100; chicks, $18, 100. 
Mrs. J. R. Baumgartner, Elgin, lowa. 








SILVER Laced Wyandottes; farm ran 
a 17, $1.25; 100, $5. Nelle EK Husbamt 
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[_ Our Readers Market 








POULTRY 
—~ EGGS FOR HATCHING 
oo 
PUREBRED Rose Comb Red eggs from 








large boned, dark red, culled layers,. $6 
per 100, prepaid. Jake Beichley, Glad- 
prook, lowa. 

PU PUREBRED S. C. Reds; selected layers, 
color and size; eggs—15, $17 100, $5, 
prepaid. Mrs. Henry Tory, Mendon, Mo. 


PUREBRED Barred Rock eggs, Bradley 
strain, at $3.50 per hundred. Mrs. Earl 

Eckerman, _Tingley, Iowa. 

PUREBR ED White Rock hatching eggs; 
farm range; good laying strain; 75, 15; 

$5, 100. Mrs. Glenn Dillman, Derby, Iowa. 

Ss Cc. BLACK Minorea eggs; purebred, 

farm range flock; $6 per 160. Mrs. Chas. 

E. Norris, Central City, Iowa 

BUFF Rock eggs from large, hedithy birds; 
good laying strain; not winter forced; 














100, $5. John | Slate, South } English, I Iowa 
BUFF Rock eggs for hatching; from acalie® 
winter layers; $1 for 15, $5 for 100. D. | 


E. Stevens, Chester, Iowa. 


PUR REBRED White Rock hatching eggs; 
Fishel strain; $6 for 100, $3.50 for 50. 
Yrs. Joe Abild, Des Moines, Ia., Route 6. 


mm <, f—D eggs from } 


“RED eggs from large, good | type 
and color, winter layers; $6 per 100. 
John A. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
WHITE Rocks, standard bred, good size 
and fine layers; eggs, 15, $1; 














shape, 

$2.50. Margaret M. Hunt, _ Clarksville, Ia. 

Cc. RED eggs from farm range flock, 
3.50 per 50, $6 per 100. G .G. ‘Aschen- 

prenner, Laurens, Iowa. 





SINGLE Comb R. I. Red eggs for hatch- 
ing, from select layers, color and type, 








$5 per 100. Otto J. Keck, Douds. Iowa. _ 
S.C. ANCONA eggs; 100, $4; 15, $1; R. C. 
White Wyandottes; 50, $3; 15, $1. Mrs. 
Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, Iowa, Route 2. 

FISHEL’S White Wyandotte eggs, $5, 
100; baby chicks, $15, 100. Mrs. Richard 


Pierce, Lake City, Iowa. 

EGGS from carefully culled heavy laying 
flock, $4 per 100; special matings, $6. 
Albert Gove, Monroe, _lowa. 

§. C. BUFF Orgington eggs from Byer’s 
champions, direct, 50, $5; 100, $9. Mrs. 

Frank Hoyt, West Union, Jowa. 


§. C. BU FF Orpington eggs, setting of 15 
from my pen, $5; utility, 15 for $1, 100 
eggs, $ $s. J. CG Simon, Rowan, Iowa. 
GOOSE EGGS 
MAMMOTH Toulouse goose eggs from old 
geese, 35 cents apiece, postpaid. as. Te 
Wheeler, Ankeny, _ Iowa. 








TOULOUSE goose eggs from 3 and 4 year 


old stock. Eggs, 25c each; goslings, 75c 
each. Mrs. Ellis Abell. Hampton, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 








| 
= | 
| 





BABY CHICKS and hatching eggs «for 
sale; ten leading vafieties, purebred, 
healthy and heavy laying strains. Our 
own hatchery, our own supervision, free | 
delivery, 100 per cent alive arrival guar- 
anteed. Our prices are the lowest for the 
quality we send out. References, any 
bank in Wisner. Send for catalog at 


once. Wisner Hatchery, A-6, Wisner, Neb. 
CHICKS—Finest quality, Barred Rocks, 
Single Comb Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas—$15 per 
100, $8 per 5Q Postpaid. Hatch every 











Tuesday; order from ad, 100 per cent live 
delivery. Member International and Ili- 
nois Baby Chick Associations. Earlville 
Hatchery, 10 Ottawa St., Earlville, _Iilinois. 
BABY chicks, healthy, farm raised, pure- 
bred flocks of high egg production; S. C. 
W. Leghorns, Anconas. $13 100; Barred 
Rocks. Reds, %15 100; Minorcas $18 100; 
100 per cent live delivery; also hatching 
eggs. Catalog. Brunsvold Hatchery, 
Northwood. Iowa. 
RELIABLE chick* ‘and eggs; Minorcas, 
Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 


from record flocks, at special prices. Try 
a bunch of our splendid mixed chicks at 
1? and 12 cents each. Allison Hatchery, 
Allison, Iowa. 
PUREBRED. baby chicks; White and 
Brown Leghorns, $10 -per 100; Barred 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, ' $11.75; White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes,’ Buff Orping- 
tons, $12.95; prompt shipments; free de- 
livery. Fairview Farm, Elmore. Minn. 
WHITE WYANDOTTE: hatching eggs. 
Regal strain. All steck pedigreed and 
trap-nested. Flock average, 169 eggs. 
State fair prize winners. '$2.50 per setting, 
$10 per hundred. H. V. Wright, 1227 
Clark. Ames. Iowa. 


100.000 quality baby chieks; purebred, 
farm range, immediate, 100 per cent, live 
delivery east af the Rockies, postpaid; 
hatching eggs. Free catalog. Center 
Farms. Sta. 10. Davenport. Iowa. 

BUY INinois state accredited White Or- 
Pington chicks; state show winners; 
splendid layers; circular. Geo. D. Butch- 
er, Box W, Wenona, III. 


DARK Red and White Wyandotte 























chicks from healthy, heavy. laying 

flocks; 100, $15; eggs, $5; prepaid; safe 
arrival. Mrs. Oliver Snyder, Dayton, Ta. 
KULP R._. Leghorns, farm range. 


B. 
Qanretaly. ere a 33 cents. Live 
very guaran gs, 5 cents, post- 
Paid. Mrs. Glen Snyder, Dayton, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks—Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
from culled flocks;. $15 per i100; live 
delivery guaranteed; ‘order early. james 


Morris, Epworth, lowa. 


BABY Chicks—Send for our valuable free 
chick book Ba axova tenes 3 1924 prices. 








Rusk Bros., Box 404A. Windsor, Mo. 
MARTIN exal White Wyandottes: culled 
for egg production. 


per 50. Mrs. Carl Batschelet, Panore,’ Ta. 





BABY CHICKS 


LIGHT BRAHMA eggs from prize win- 
ners, $15, $1.50; 50, $4; 100, $7. Farm 
raised. Mrs. H. L. Briggs, Ledyard, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GRAPEVINES—12 Welch’s Concord, twd 
years, $1; 100 one year, $4; (3 Agawam, 
3 Moore’s Early, 3 Niagara and 5 Wor- 
den, $1); 100 asparagus, $1; 25 rhubarb, 
$1; 100 Progressive and 200 Dunlap straw- 
berry plants, $2; ten Early Richmond 
cherry, $4; ten Compass, $2.50; ten Kief- 
fer pears, $3; ten Elberta peach, $2; (5 
Delicous, 5 Grimes Golden, 5 Jonathan, 2 
Duchess and 3 Wealthy, $4); good four 
foot trees; (prepaid), checks accepted. 
Order from this ad. Guaranteed to arrive 
in good condition. Wholesale list free. 
Welch Nursery. Shenandoah, Iowa. 


MILLIONS “Frostproof” cabbage plants 
for sale. Fine outgrown. Wakefields, 
Copenhagen Market, Succession, etc. 300, 














$1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; mailed pre- 
paid. Expressed, 10,000, $15, 100.000, $125, 
cash. If you want early cabbage, set 


these plants. Good order delivery guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Also grow to- 
mato and sweet potato plants. PS 
Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, Frank- 
lin, Va. 


CERTIFIED Wimple’s. Yellow Dent seed 
corn. Highest average yielding in thigh 
yield test in Lincoln county, South Daka- 
ta, 1922. Highest yielding out of seven- 
teen entered (yield 80.64 bu.) .in (1923. 
Winner of two first premiums ‘at state 
fair, 19%8. Price shelled and graded, in 
double burlap sacks, f. o. b. Beresford, 
S. D., $2.75 per bushel. Otto W. Sund- 
strom. Lone Oak Farm, Beresford, S. D. 


NATIVE grown red clover, alfalfa, al- 
sike, timothy and sweet clover. Certi- 
fied Grimm alfalfa; early type Western 
Plowman yellow dent seed corn, soy- 
beans and all other farm seeds. Write for 
samples and prices. De Kalb County Ag- 
ricultural Association, De Kalb, Il. 
SEED corn, Daily’s White Dent, grown 
in Minnehaha county; high yielding va- 
riety; germination, 99 per cent; Brook- 
ings College test; $4.50 per bushel, shelled, 
graded: and sacked; ten days’ retest; 
money back if not satisfied. M. F. Me- 
Donnell, Humboldt. S. Dak. 
NOBLES county, Minn., grown, ear se- 
lected, hand tipped, butted, shelled, 
graded seed corn of good sized yellow and 
Rustler White and Silver King White, fire 
dried, germination 92 to 96 per cent. This 
is yeal seed corn. Per bushel, including 
ags, $4.25. St. John & Bull Seed Co., 
Worthington, Nobles Co., Minn. 




















NATIVE grown medium clover, $15.50 
pushel; alsike, $12; timothy, $3.50; soy 
beans—lIto San, Black Eyebrow, $3; Man- 


cnu, $3.25; white sweet clover, $10; rape, 
$8.50 cwt., bags 50 cents; Mammoth, Hu- 
bam, alfalfa; samples free. Strayer Seed 
Farm, Hudson, lowa. 
SOY beans; fine quality of seed grown 
on our farm. For hogging down and 
hay—Manchu at 3.60 per bushel; Ito San, 
$3 per bushel. For silage—Medium Green, 
$4 per bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. A. 
H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 


SOYLAND seeds. We specialize in grow- 

ing select Manchu and Midwest and Ito- 
san soy-beans; inoculation. Calico seed 
corn, early, heavy yielding. Get our in- 
structive catalog and prices. Fouts Bros., 
Camden. Ind. 


SEED corn; 











big eared; grown here, 75 

miles north Iowa line; Silver King, 
Golden Jewel, Early Murdock that yielded 
75 bushels per acre; 98 per cent germina- 
tion guaranteed: sample ears 10 cents. 
Davis Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
1923 CROP pure Reid’s Yellow Dent; 

shelled, graded and guaranteed 90 per 
cent germination; $2.35 per bushel. Twen- 
ty miles from Omaha. Reference, Stock- 
yards National Bank, Onftaha. Howard 
Wahlgren, Washington, Neb. . 
CLOVER seed, Minnesota grown, finest 
quality, $16 bushel; no noxious weeds. 
White sweet clover, scarified, $10.50 bush- 
el. Soy-bearis, Grimm alfalfa, field seeds. 
Ask for prices. Davis Seed Co., Dept. W, 
St. Péter. Minn. 


GOLDEN Murdock seed corn; state show 
and yield contest winner; germination 
guaranteed; $4 bu. Manchu beans, $3.50 
Iowar and Victory oats, cleaned, 70 cents. 
Bags extra. Samples free. Hoyt BE. But- 
tolph, Mitchell, Towa. 
FOR SALE—Certified Manchu soy beans, 
varietal purity 99.5, germination 95 per 
cent; $3.25 per bushel in.sealed bags, f. 
0. b. Tolono. Tolono Soy Bean Seed As- 
sociation, John T. Smith, Manager, To- 
lono, 
100 PER CENT Yellow Dent seed corn, 
grown from Iowa seed; a big yielder; 
hand sorted. butted and tipped; $4 per 
bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. John 
Remillard, Wagner, S. 


STRAWBERRY piants, 

















‘Senator Dunlap; 





great fruiti strain; 100, $1; 300, 323 30: 
500, $4; 1,000, $7. delivered; warrant sat- 
isfaction. Molleyvy. Albion, Iowa. 





ALFALFA seed, 95. per cent pure, $8.50 
* bushel. Sweet clover, hulled, white, 95 
r cent pure, $7.00 bushel. Track here. 
free. George Bowman, Concordia, 





MANCHU soy beans, $2.75 per bushel; 
saeks extra; stock grown here eight 
years; sample furnished. See W: f 
Farmer, March 21. Miller Johnston, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 
SUDAN grass; choice, home grown,. re< 
cleaned seed, $9 per cwt.; Sumac cane, 
$3.25; Orange cane, $2.75; Black Amber 
cane, $2; all per cwt., sacked. f. °. b. here. 
R. R. Seymour, Oakley, Kan. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HAND picked northern grown seed po- 

tatoes; early—Triumphs, Ohios, Cob- 
blers; late—Round Russets, Carmans; 
$1.25 per bushel; bags free. O. Barringer, 
Rock Creek, Minn., Pine County. 


SUDAN _ grass, 








lowa grown, good re- 

cleaned stock; limited amount to sell at 
$9 per cwt.; bags free. Order early, as 
this stock will not last long. Address 
Glenn V. Challman, Schaller, Ia., Route 2. 


SEED corn; buy now; a fine variety of 
corn; large ears; has a high germina- 
tion test; shelled and graded, at $4.50 per 
bushel, f. o. b. John Hudek, Westbrook, 
Minn. 
MANCHU §soy-beans; northern grown 
seed; certified by South Dakota Ex- 
periment Association; extra good quality. 
Samuel Fahlberg, Beresford, S. Dak. 
FOR SALE—Midwest soy _ beans, _ re- 
cleaned, of good quality, $2.40 per bu., 
bags included. Russell G. Nichols, Green 
Valley, Il. 
MANCHU soy beans, northern Iowa, di- 
rect from grower. Good quality seed. 
$3.25 per bushel sacked. A. G. Obrecht, 
Havelock, Iowa. 
CERTIFIED Manchu, Black Eyebrow soy 
beans. Write for prices and samples. 
Will eg in car lots. John E.. Meather- 
ingham, Camp Point, Ill). 


SOUTH Dakota seed corn for sale; yellow 

and white dent, $2 per bushel, sacks 
extra, f. 0. b. Huron. Write R. W. Clarke, 
Huron, S. Dak. 


SEED corn, $4 bu.; big yielding, early 
strain of Reid’s yellow dent; germina- 

tion 96 per cent; satisfaction guaranteed. 

Cliff Heller, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

BLACK raspberries pay ,$500 acre prof- 
its. Easily grown anywhere. Good 

plants for sale reasonable. Frank Payne, 

Dept..WF, Shawnee, Kan. 

SEED corn—Silver King, Minnesota No. 
13, Common Yellow Dent; high testing, 

rack dried, northern grown. Chas. Bush, 
































Lake Park, Iowa. 
TIMOTHY seed, home grown, recleaned; 
2% bushels, with sack, $10. Trout & 


Matthias, Maquoketa, Iowa. 

SEED corn, utility ‘type Reid’s Yellow 
Dent; very fine; germination 98.” E 
irosh, Bowen, IL 

RED clover seed for sale; free from 
noxious weed seed; $17 per bushel. A. 

A. Kietzke, Mitchellville. Iowa. 














lowa Simple Mineral 
Mixture 


(Trade Name) 


‘ 


MINERAL FEEDS 
GREATLY INCREASE 
1p ROL Ome ia (40) Oe Be 
Evvard, Agri- 


Prof. Iowa 


cultura] 


Experiment Sta 


Found average fime re- 
quired to reach the weight 
of 225 Ibs. was 104 days 
with the Iowa’ Simple 
Mineral Mixture + 

FORMULA 

lbs.—Bone Black ‘ 
799.60 tbhs.—Calcium 
399.80 Ibs.—Chloride of . Sodium 
1.00 tbs. Potassium lodide 
PRICES 


799.60 


$10.00 
19.00 
Ihs 37.50) 
In this test 9 lots of 7 pigs e.c} 
averaging 8&5 hs. fed until they 
averaged 225 Ths. each. Groups 
without Minerals required 204 and 
239 Groups receiving lowa 
Simple Mineral Mixture requir 
104 days 
Fer Full Particulars Write 
RAVEN MINERAL MFG... CO. 
Factory, Council Bluffs, Ta 
Rochelle, Illinois 


500 Ibs. 
10600 hs. 
2000 


days. 


only 


Factory, 














SOUTHWESTERN SHEEPMEN ARE 
OPTIMISTIC 

Western and southwestern sheepmen 
are optimistic regarding the immediate 
future of the sheep situation. Contracts 
are now being made in Texas and Colo-. 
rado for unborn lambs for fall delivery 
at $10.50. It has been several years since 
any contracts of this kind have been 
made. Last year scarcely any lambs were 
bought until fall. At the present time, 
much of the wool clip of Texas is being 
contracted for at 45 cents a pound. 





Recent Public Sales 


HENRY FIELD’S SPOTTED POLAND 
CHINA HOG SALE : 
The Spotted Poland China hog salé of 
the Henry_Field Seed Co., at Shenandoah, 
Iowa, March 18, ‘went off in the usual 
peppy fashion, with plenty of good hogs, 
rapid fire bidding, @ jolly crowd and fair 
prices. The low price of markét hogs is 
of course a drag on all the purebred hog 
sales, but the hogs at this sale brought 
fair prices, everything considered, an av- 
erage of $41.65 being made on 76 sows 
and $32.50 on six boar pigs. ‘The Seed- 
house girls, as usual, served lunch, about 
300 visitors being present. Music was 
furnished by the Seedhouse orchestra. The 
top of the sale was No. 105, a very fine 
sow, which went to Louis Anderson. of 
Lyons, Neb., at $85. Buyers were present 
from a number of states, as will be seen 
by the following list, which gives those 
selling at $35 or more: Sows—. .o. 1, Ted 
Kann, Malcom, Iowa, $45; 2, Wilson Wal- 
do, Jefferson, Iowa, $52.50; 3, A. Schu- 
macher, Britton, S. D.. $50;4 , G. Came- 
ron, Sergeant Bluff, Iowa, $35; 5,. Elmer 
Corbin, Avoca, Neb.; $42.50; 6, Jacob 
Scherer, Pollock,» S. D., $50; 7, Chas. B. 
Falk, Huron, Kan., $60; 8, 9, U. S. Parcel, 
Quimby, Iowa, $35 each; 10, Ernest Fish- 
er, Jonesburg, Mo., $60; 11, Leland Spies, 
Merrill, Iowa, $40; 12, A. M. Wolcott, 
Kenesaw, Neb., $55; 13, Brown Rich, 
Ozark, Ark., $50; 15, J. G. Easton, Merrill, 
Iowa, $75; 17, Paul Lenzer, Hoskins, Neb., 
$35; 18, H. F. Drennan, Fisher, II1., 
23, Ransom Carlson, Stratford, Iowa. $45; 
24, Lottie Duncan, Elmo, Mo.. $36; 25. 
McMahon, Stamford, S. D., $40; 27, Mil- 
dred B. Jones, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
30, Elai Egge, Heron Lake, Minn., 
31, C. Lichliter, David City, Neb.. $35; 32, 
T. J. Birback, Red Oak, Iowa, $36; 35, 
Aug. Bengston, Wausa, Neb., $37.50: 37, 
Thos. J. Bishop, Modoc, Kan., $40; 40. L. 
L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa, $36; 43, C. 8. 
Bussard, Shenandoah, Iowa, $35; 44, Fred 
Luebbe, Pleasant Dale, Neb., $40; 46, C.-#@ 
Bussard, $38; 50, Gronert Maynes Co., 
Shambaugh, Iowa, $35; 53 .C. S. Bussard, 
$34; 54, Grover Snowden, Fixer, Ky.. $40; 
55, A. J. Frandsen, Farwell. Neb., $50; 57, 
R. W. Pearsall, Hillsdale, Tll., $75; 59. W. 
F. Ehlert, Sumner, Iowa, $40; 60, Edw. R. 
Suppes, Leland, Ill., $55; 63, Frank Reamy, 
Omro, Wis., $50; 65, Mrs. W. Field, Gallio, 
Wyo., $35; 66, Albert Hart, Britton, S. D., 
$50; 67, Reuhen Weber, Lemont, IIl., $50; 
Cc. S. Studebaker, Logan, Iowa, $40; 
Hy Wm. Hauser, Portsmouth, Iowa. $35; 
71, Frank Reamy, $50; 72, A. W. Bowman, 
Richmond, Mo., $40; 73. C. W. Elbert, 
Whittemore, Iowa, $40; 76. E. W. Smith, 
Hawarden, Iowa, $40; 79, Burt E. Ander- 
son, Stanton, Iowa, $42.50; 80, Mrs. B. 
Baldwin ,Humboldt, Iowa, $40; 82, Ralph 
Maynard. Elrod. S. D., $10; 87, Axel Nel- 
son, Stanton, ade $39; 88, Glen Clough, 
Toledo, Iowa. 5; 90, Adolph Miller, Stan- 
ton, Iowa, $41; "91, Ralph Maynard, $40; 
92, Wm. Hauser, Portsmouth, Iowa. $35; 
93. J. W. Horn. Boyden, Iowa, $35: 94, 
Roy Judkins, Jameson, Lowa, $60; 95, 
John B. Lile, Rayville, Mo., $40: 96, J. R. 
Schmidt, Madison, Neb.. $35: 191, Walter 
Danekas, Minonk, Ill., $35; 108, H. L. Wil- 
son, State. Center, Iowa, $43; 105, Louis 
Anderson, Lyons, Neb., $85: 106, Mrs. 
Douglas, Emerson, Iowa. $50; 107, F. A. 
Gronert, Shambaugh, Iowa. $43. Boars— 
No. 110—Frnest Fisher. Jonesburg, Mo.; 
$30; 111, Wm. F. Long, Alhambra, Ti, 
112, W. J. Kasparek. Sofon, Iowa, 
113, Mina Farcade. Graham, Mo., 
$30; 114, L. Plender, Orange City. Towa, 
$40; 116, F. Stevenson, Richland. Neb.. $30. 


7 


oa cea 2 BURLESON’S lage 
LE AVERAGED $17 

Tilton = Burleson, Wo nt Sch Iowa, 
the owners of Gainford Champion and 
Gainford Renowned, held their annual 
Shorthorn sale on March 13, and despite 
the almost impassable condition of the 
roads, drew a fair sized crowd and sold 
the entire offering for an average of $171 
per head. The offering was, in good 
shape and the buyers were lucky men for 
they surely obtained great values for 
their money. The top bull and top fe- 
male went to breeders at St. Ansgar. Ia. 
Mr. Levi Gifferd,;of St. Ansgar, bought 
No. 12 for $505. He was a very pretty 
roan sired by Gainford Champion, and 
of the Lavender family. He was a great 









prospect and fancied by all present. 
Charles Lamb & Son, of St. Ansgar. pur- 
chased the top TfTemale for $355. She is 


a white -heifer of the Resewood farily 
and sired by Gainford Champion. Most 
all of the breeders present pronounced 
her the greatest heifer that has sone 
thru a sale ring for many a day. (|. R. 
Marshall, Ollie, Iowa, was the contend- 
ing bidder. Colonels Kraschel, Mason and 


Halsey conducted the auction. Following 
is a partial list of sales: 

Ira Cook, .Liscomb. Yowa........ $200 
6—J. V. McClimmon, De Witt, Iowa 180 
9—Wm. Miehe, Peosta, Iowa........ 200 
10—H. L. Felderman, Bellevue, Iowa. 155 
12—Levi Gifford, St. Ansgar, Iowa... 505 
13—W. H. Hershberger ..............- 150 
18—W. Courtland, 


FR A Frederick Meyer, 
19—W. Prederick’ Meyer bainceare « 4 anette 285 
20—Haigier Raueb, Haigler, Neb...... 135 


21i—Jas. J. Murray, Epworth, Iowa... 190 
22—J. B. Huisman & Son, Wellsburg, 
DE = 55 anna <d aay odie du lenis 245 
24—Peck Bros., Masonville, Iowa..... 180 
2—J. B. Harsmaa, Welisburg, Iowa.. 210 
2—C. L. McClellan, Maquoketa, Towa 170 
wien > Lamb & aap: ‘St. Ansgar. 
pads Lou's dwn 4p 4d¥< aunt vee 355 
We. Es, MASON So isc b Sends sucisec 205 


+ ila aga ——_ Callender, iowa. 215 


—C, Marshall, Ollie, lowa ...... 205 
33—C._ L. e ms Pagavbe o Pane nic cael 120 
eS Eee 155 
%—Chas. Lamb @ Son .............. 170 
Fie... SR Se ce ndlduw lan catene 240 


$35; 
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WALLACES” FARMER, April 5, 192 


















[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 

/ AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy ofthe most careful study 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
Most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 140 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 

int of the pre-war base, it will be noted 

hat wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, cement 
and the wages of city labor are above the 
general price level Hogs, wheat, hides, 
eggs, thin cattle, oats and corn are de- 
cidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other prod- 
ucts is due to over-production : 
, Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
increased and corn acreage in the south 
decreased. Building materials and city 
Wages are so high that there is likely to 
be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new building. 

Note that industrials stocks are now 41 

r cent above pre-war and 8 per cent 

low last year. The stock market situa- 
tion now suggests: that unemployment 
may start some time in late 1924 or early 
1925. 











GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 













































































® & @ 
ofS) ele 
tok Fl km 
Seo] Soe 
EER) SEs 
© 2 o Per 

o no of a 
See SES 
Mei ha 
Bradstreet’s index number..| 140! 92 
CATTLE—AT Chicago aes, 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 136 111 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 132 106 
Canners and cutters .:...... 92 85 
See Perer errer 117 101 
: HOGS—At Chicago a 
PE in eckenccebheer es 89 91 
SE ere 89 89 
Tc Coches cune< oinces za) 80 
CE ert 83] 92 
___ SHEEP—At Chicago Pear 
Se PCED | 185] ‘111 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at ay 177] 103 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 67 70 
—— GRAIN _ — 

At Chicago— | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ........... 117 103 
Se, & WIIED .cosccccces 100 109 
memeet, NO. 2 red .........00. 88 77 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... o4| 90 
Qn lowa Farms— 

a ere 112) 97 
Sey eee 94] 100 
___—sCXMILL-FEEDS Poa * 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee|] 148) 94 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 126) 91 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... | 105 82 
Shorts. at Kansas City ......] 102} _—s 8 

eee 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago --| 144] 121 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] | 150) 98 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
2 CRD =. 2 <6s ces 133} 88 
Clover seed. at Toledo ...... 125] 94 
Cotton, at New York ........ 198) 93 
Eggs, at Chicago .........-.-- 98} 92 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
ey 100| (97 
Di hi sotakwebiececst babes 88 92 
SS SS eee 130 90 
SE errr 98 80 
Timothy seed..... Sere 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
May 109) 102 
July 108 101 
September 106} 100 
ats— | 
ST 4 666 bodab ons 0650040050 93 101 
ES eR epee: 90] 97 
Pe? ioucndsnnccanoes 91) 93 
yheat— 
DE 606006 cdssecesseegucoes 85 86 
EN. aves acs seecerdsesdececes 89 90 
Di Pshischihes osn&e® 93 92 
rd— 
eet eee 101 98 
aes bisvbennctascéerees 104 98 
PSP .<sconcecceccrsdes 103 100 
es— | 
i GoSkebss sbhbatkaet este ss 88 95 
0 a ee eer Tee 88 95 
_____ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 123 53 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 164 84 
Copper. at New York ........ 83 80 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 203 100 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
PE acs sancabns sets _ 201 89 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x 
No. 2 com. boards .... 198 91 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6 
and 2 B. (finish) ...... 230 94 
Cement ..... EA EES ROM eas 169 128 





FINANCIAL 





Bank clearings, per capita, | 


cutsids New York. month: 
of Pebruary ~*~... 5.65% os 2k 206 110 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
; St Mew  WOP ... Coase Sete 116 7 
Industrial stocks ....... > 141 $2 
' Railroad stocks ..:.......... 744 97 





MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
ships are taken as a base, May lard now 
indicates a price of $8.15 per cwt. for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On 
the basis of May rib sides. heavy hogs 
at Chicago next May will be $7.10. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending March 
15, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- 
age for this week in March: Coal and 
coke 107 per cent, grairi 117 per cent, 
livestock 111 per cent, lumber 132 per 
cent, ore 92 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 117 per cent. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
catt’e and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year. as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 
pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 
a month and board, or about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent. farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
43%c, week before 416%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19% c, week before 20%c; eggs. 
fresh firsts, last week 21l%c, week before 
21%c; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
28c; hens, last week 25c. week before 
24c; spring chickens, last week 29c, week 
before 30c. 


The Week’s Markets 






































CATTLE 
beg 
Z a) 
a So a 
4/8]: 
Sl wa % 
4 ae ieee 
Med. and heavy wt. beef |! i 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—| | | 
Choice and prime— | ! & 
OL eae 11.22/11.88/11.13 
Week before .......... 11.22'11.93/11.13 
Good- ! 
eee ee 10.13/10.95/10.13 
J Week before .......... 10.18)10.95|10.13 
fedi — ] 
Last week .S......000- 8.57/ 9.30] 8.63 
Week before .......... a73 9.30! 8.63 
ys ge 6.83| — 6.83 
Week Wefore .......... 8.93] 7.55| 6.88 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | 
oe — prime— 1 ol 1 } 1.00 
i ME sskchons wens -10/11.75'11.0 
BOG WORN on secccows 111:10/11.83/11.00 
ae and good— | ~ 
er 9.21] 9.94] 9.21 
Week before ...... te pe 9.96| 9.19 
Common— | 
BORE WOOK. scoscccceces 6.57) 7.00] 6.63 
Week before ....... -++| 6.67| 7.00) 6.63 
Butcher cattle— 
5 a 8.25| 9.13] 8.00 
Week before .......... 8.45! 9.13] 8.00 
Cows— | | } 
SS SS eee 6.57| 7.00] 6.38 
Pe ag DEUS gtssvcoues 6.57| 6.75) 6.25 
ulls— | | 
ee eee ee | 5.13] 5.63) 5.33 
Week before .......... | 5.38] 5.75] 5.38 
Canners and cutters— | | 
RGR. WOOK ‘vievcswtcess 3.13] 3.33] 3.18 
Week before .......... 3.18| 3.43] 3.25 
Stockers— | | 
Steers— | 
Last week ............ | 7.13! 7.13! 6.88 
Week before ..../...... | 7.05] 7.13{ 6.88 
Cows and metders— | : } if . 
ON. SR 4.25) 4.50) 4.1 
Week before .......... | 4.18] 4.50] 4.13 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | ao 3! 
i WOOK Siccbuae sec 7.22) 7.33) 7.13 
Week before .......... 7.05} 7.43| 7.18 
anetiem (200-250 Ibs.)— } m s 7:1 
SS” Ser Ae | 7.20] 7.38} 7. 
Week before .......... 6.93 7.38] 7.05 
sets ten Ibs.) — | esl ore 
ee WOR ccccdesctcabs +39! 1.30 . 
Week before .......... 6.65| 7.20| 6.77 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week -.......--+. | 6.57] 6.90] 6.55 
eek before .......... 6.25 = 6.23 
Smooth heavy packing | 
=_=° (250 pe up)— acel iat — 
iM co wk woes ; | 6. 
Week before .......... | 6.40| 6.75] 6.30 
Rough packing sows (200 | 
Ibs. up)— } 
Last week | 6.23) 6.68) 6.23 
Week befor -e+| 6.23! 6.53] 6.18 
Pigs (130 Ibs. - 
RE TIGER, 0.000000 04 es¥iesene 5.88) 6.45 
Week before ...... ccceisse.-| 5.88] 6.00 
wr ene 5.50 6.05 
week ..... Sree ee ee 
Week before .......... el bin bine 5.30 











SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down). | j 
medium to prime— | I 
Lag wie (3 c5.4<..0c: '13.13/15.63 |15.33 
Week before . 212.1122. 115.13115.63/15.43 
Lambs, culls and common | I 
TMG WOK oes cobs cass {12.25/12.88/12.50 
Week before .......... |12.50/12.75,12.50 
Yearling wethers, medium | } | 
to prime— | | J 
Last week-..625...30.% {12.75|13.50}12.63 
Week before ........-- |12°75|13.50/12.25 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | | 
Last week ............ | ro 9.50| 8.87 
Week before .......... .00| 9.38) 8.87 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | } 
choice— | | 
Last week ..,..... wee /14.50'14.63 
Week before .......... 14.75/14.88 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av~- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 











Mixed Clover, No. 
Last week | 
Week before .......... | 

Timothy, No. 1— | 
Last week | 
Week before 

Alfalfa, Choice— | 
Last’ week | 
Week before ..........,2 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 119.50/25.50/ 
Week before-#.........! 19.50/25.50) 

Alfalfa, Standard— } } 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
Last week 2 
Week before .......... 113.25 

Oat-Straw— 
Last week 
Week before 


10.50 











Chicago 
Des Moines 








Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Oats— 

Last week 
Week before 

Barley— 

Last week ... 
Week before 

Rye— 

Last week .. 
Week before 

Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week os 
Week before 


wo 
~ 
~ 








{ 
11.0814! .98 
11.03 %/1.01 


~1 
a 
t 











Minneapolis 
Des Moines* | 


Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Chicago 





| ] 
week... ./23.50/23.25|20.25/31.00 
before. .|24.25/23.25'21.25/3100 

f f f 


Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 
Last week.., .}22.50/24.00/20.25/34.00 
Week before. .{2 75/24.00|20.50/34.00 

Hominy Feed— | | | 
Last week-.../33.50]..... | SOR 134.00 

| 


bore 


Cow 
wo 


{ 
Week before../33.50/..... 
Oil Meal (0. p.) } | } 
Last week..../41.00]..... 139.50 
Week before. .!42.50) 7 
Cottonseed (41 | 
per cent)— | 
Last week....! 
Week before.. 
Tankage— | 
Last week....[.... 
Week before..}...../: 
Gluten— | | | 
Last week: ...iss3. Re ee legion 132.00 
Week before..!|..... RP PSR OS 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 











LIBERTY BONDS 


| 











© 
= ~ 
g | & 
| &) EE 
& | as 
U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, second—| ] 
Se a a 1$100.00|$ 99.12 
WS ee eee lin oa eS | 99.20 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— | { 
OT ea | 100.00) 100.00 
Wook efOre. ss... 655...5%. ii.$6 oa 100.50 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth—| ! 
Ee 100.00} 99.21 
Week Metore ~ evesicsanc,>s: Ey } 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.61, week be- 
fore $12.61. Chicago—Last week $10.90, 
week before $10.38. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 
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-_FORE!IGN EXCHANGE 


























‘ _ 
ch i] 
2 . = 
3 S 
> oe $ 
a | £2 | ss 
By Bs | a8 
British sterling. ex- 
change— 
Last week «++ -/$4.867 |$4.295 88.4 
Week before ..... sthoved 4.295 88.4 
French franc— 
St week ....... 193 0544 28.2 
Week before ..... 1 awe | .0511 26.5 
TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $55 ‘in ton lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 52¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 10e, 
clover seed at Toledo $11.85, and cotton 
at New York 26.8c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about 6ic, shelled, per bushel; 
oats 39c per bushel. . 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 62 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 91 per cent for 
fat cattle, 97 per cent for sheep and 119 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are down 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The folowing table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week: is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 
inating seasonal bias.” 






































+HOGS 
te be 
$3122 1-06 
Be) SE! & 
Sigs} &8 
lies] =e 
BVi+o0! Oa 
Feoruary 2 te $ .<°..k& | 112] 109! 64 
February 9 to16........ 14 156| 63 
February 16 to 22 .:...... 145) 115 63 
February 22 to 29 ........ 140! 143 61 
February 29 to March 7..| 121] 137! 61 
Te ae * Se 132| 137) 63 
TY ie CS ) re a 138] 141 61 
March.21 to 38. .=.<....<; 139] 135 62 
tCATTLE 
February 2to 9........ 105} 105 93 
February 9 to 16........ 133] 114 91 
February 16 to 22 ........ 112} 114 93 
Februray 22.to 29 ........ 112}; 106 83 
February 29 to March 7.. 96] 106 93 
March 7 to 14 .......... 110} 111) 90 
March 14 to 21........... 118} 116) 91 
fe Ee See 114] 112} 91° 
*SHEEP 
February 2to 9 ........ 85 90! 91 
February 9 to 16........ 75 98} 94 
February 16 to 22 ........ 84; 101| 96 
February 22 to 29 ........ 93} 100) 100 
February 29 to March 7.. 91 87 96 
Oe ey a O° Se. 97 92) 98 
PS ie Co ie: See See 107 98 97 
Maren Db 16:28  ..5 2 cise} | 95 92 97 
*LAMBS 
February 2 to 9 ........« 85 90| 107 
February 9 to 16 ........ 75 98| 108 
February 16 to 22 ........ $4) 101) 111 
February 22 to 29 ........ | 93] 100{ 115 
February 29 to March 7.. 91 7} 114 
on ee ee | Sees 97 92) 114 
pO es ee ee 107 98; 116 
March 21 to 28 .......... 95] 92) 119 








*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





6 
EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the third week in 
March were 2,642,000 bushels, as compared 
with 2,321,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,735,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the third 
week in March were 639,000 bushels. as 
compared with 742,000 bushels the week 
before and 847,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
third week in March were 157,000 bushels, 
as compared with 248.000 bushels the 
week before and 402,000 bushels for the 
Same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the third week in March 
were 21,614,000 pounds, as compared with 
17.641,000 pounds the week before and 24.- 
890.000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 15,128,000 
pounds for the third week in March, as 
compared with 17,687,000 pounds the week 
before and 13,894,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





MEATS IN STORAGE GAIN 

Highty-seven million pounds of meat 
were added to the amounts in storage in 
the United States, during the month of 
February, 1924, according to government 
reports. The greater part of this was 
represented by an increase of 78,000,000 
pounds in stored pork. Beef in storage 
decreased by 5,000,000 pounds during the 
month, while lard increased about 14,000,- 
pounds. 

The total meat in storage as of March 
1 was 1,129,302,000 pounds, as compared 
with 1,041,903,000 pounds on February 1, 
ig py 1,017,000,000 pounds on March 
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SATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Apr. 29—Green County Semi-Annual Hol- 
stein Sale, Monree, Wis. 

Apr. 30-—Rock County Semi-Annual Hol- 
stein Sale, Janesville, Wis. 
fay 1—Walworth County Semi-Annual 
Holstein Sale, horn, Wis. 

May 2—Jefferaon County semi-annual 
Holstein sale, Lake Mills, Wis.; F. H. 

* Everson, secretary, 

May 6-7—Fend du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, is.; 
Ss. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 

Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
s, H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 

POLLED HEREFORDS. 

Apr. 22—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 

ford Breeders’ Assn., P. Tonsfeldt, 


Manager, Le Mars, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS 
June 2—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
S. Dak. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Apr. 1—Congdon & Battles, Yakima, 
Wash.; sale in Chicago. 
SHORTHORNS 


May 28—Brandt Bros., Garnavillo, Iowa; 
sale at Elkader, Iowa. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
ebanges can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
fasue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
R. B. FRANCB, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 


Field Notes 


NORTHWEST IOWA POLLED HERE- 
FORD SALE 

The fifth annual sale to be held by the 
Northwest Iowa Polled Hereford Breeders’ 
Association will take place, as usual, at 
Le Mars. April 22 in the date set, and 
Mr. H. P. Tonsfeldt is the secretary and 
manager, as he has been since the asso- 
ciation was formed. Bull buyers will 
have the advantage this year, there being 
thirty head, all of serviceable ages, run- 
ning up to three years. Here is the place 
you can come ‘expecting to find herd 
headers. There will be 25 females, which 
include open heiférs, bred cows and heif- 
ers and cows with calves. The offering 
comes from eleven different herds and 
each contributer is anxious to have his 
entries the best. No cattle of undesirable 








quality has ever been offered in -sales 
held by this agseciation, and until they 
change their plans there never will be. 
These breeders hold as their biggest as- 
set the reputation for selling quality 
Herefords. We believe that in the four 
sales the association has already made, 


it has established itself as producing sale 
day all that it had claimed. Ask Mr. 
Tonsfeldt for the catalog. Read the an- 
nouncement in this issue.—Advertising 
Notice. 





ANGUS CATTLE BREEDER DIES 

R. M. Anderson, a well known retired 
cattle breeder ef Buena Vista county, 
Iowa, died at’ his large sfock farm near 
‘Newell. March 5, after a brief illness of 
ten days, aged 78 years and four months. 


He was born in Pitcaple, Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, October 22, 1845, and came to 
America in 1870, locating in Poweshiek 


county. Iowa, but later moving to Buena 
Vista county. 

Mr. Anderson was long one of the 
Prominent farmers of that territory, and 
for many ears he was known as one of 
the biggest breeders and exhibitors of 
Aberdeen Angus ¢attle in the country. In 
his passing the state loses not only a man 
of honor and integrity, but one whose 
progressive spirit contributed much to- 
ward betterment of the livestock 
World, 


the 





IOWA FAIR WILL AGAIN HAVE 
SWINE FUTURITIES 


Swine futurity classes will be reinstated 
at the Iowa State Fair this year, accord- 
ing to an announceront made by A. R. 
Corey, secretary of the fair. For a num- 
ber of years the futurities have been 
Omitted and the addition of them to the 
classification this year is expected to 
Stimulate the showing of swine at this 
year’s fair. 

Secretary Corey states that there will 
be an $800 futurity for fall and spring 
Pigs in each of the Duroc Jersey, Poland 
China and Spotted Poland China breeds. 
There will also be a $400 futurity for 
Chester Whites. 

In the open classes th 
Provides $850 for each of the Poland 
China, Duroc Jersey, . Chester White, 
Hampshire, Spotted Poland China and 
Tamworth breeds. Yorkshires will com- 
pete for a purse of $550, and $400 18 of- 
fered on Berkshires. In addition the state 
fair board will a@d $200 to the Citster 
White classification and the Chester 


eclasification 





' ©. WILKINSON, Route 3, 


White Record Association will add $250 
more, making a $1,300 classification for 
that breed. 





PACKERS REPORT ON HOG 
SITUATION 


Heavy production of pork products and 
continuing low wholesale prices, accom- 
panied by a broad demand, characterized 
the meat trade during the month of Feb- 
ruary. 

Pork cuts are wholesaling in many in- 
stances substantially below the levels 
which prevailed at this time in 1913. 
Among such cuts may be mentioned fresh 
pork butts, spare-ribs, skinned shoulders 
and some grades of bacon. Practically 
all sweet pickled meats, whence come 
smoked hams, bacon and picnics, are at 
or below the prices which were recorded 
for this time in 1913. Pork loins also are 
approximately at 1913 levels. Present 
quotations on loins are less than half 
those which existed six months ago. The 
demand for this cut has been of enor- 
mous dimensions, but production has been 
so heavy that an over-supply, relative to 
demand, has existed at times in some 
consuming centers. Bacon is wholesaling 
about 20 per cent lower than at this time 
last year. 

The demand from abroad for American 
pork products during February was rath- 
er dull. Considerable quantities of prod- 
ucts were shipped, hotvever, for sale while 
afloat or after landing. 

The market in the United Kingdom re- 
mains unsatisfactory, both with respect 
to meats and lard. The deck strike has 
been a_ disturbing influence, Danish 
stocks in the United Kingdom are rather 
heavy. Some packers noticed a revival 
of the demand for fat backs from the 
central European countries. The conti- 
nental countries also purchased lard in 
fair volume. 

Altho the domestic trade in pork prod- 
ucts was broad, there was a dullness 
about the trade which seems characteris- 
tic of this season of the year. With the 
English market so low, many packers, 
instead of making English meats, have 
been making loins and other fresh pork 
cuts, which have been thrown into the 
domestic market, adding to the already 
large supply. 

The smoked meat trade, altho broad, 
was somewhat draggy. The demand for 
bacon showed some improvement as com- 
pared with the previous month, and 
prices held firm. The wholesale prices of 
hams, however, declined somewhat. The 
demand fer skinned hams showed im- 
provement, according to some packers. 


Dry salt meats advanced somewhat 
during the month, but sweet pickled 
meats, with the exception of bellies, 


showed a downward tendency. 
There was a good domestic demand for 
lard, and prices held about firm. 





MILLING AND BAKING VALUE OF 
WHEAT 


The milling and baking qualities of sev- 
enty-five varieties of wheat have been 
determined in experiments by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
results published in Department Bulletin 
1183, entitled ‘‘Milling and Baking Exper- 
iments with American Wheat Varieties.”’ 

The varieties found to lead in milling 
and baking quality for the various classes 
are Marquis, Kota and Ruby in the hard 
red spring group; Kubanka in the Durum 
group; Kharkof, Turkey and Kanred im 
the hard red winter group; Red Rock and 
Fulcaster in the seft red winter group, 
and Bobs, Hard Federation, Bunyip and 
Baart in the white wheats. 


Recent Public Sales 


CRAWFORD’S POLAND CHINA SALE 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa, 
report a very satisfactory sale on March 
19. They are well pleased with the av- 
erage of $33 on forty-three head, with a 
top price of $42, which was on a spring 
gilt. The entire offering, with the excep- 
tion of four head, went to buyers from the 
surrounding neighborhood. Crawfords 
will now have for sale their faH boars 
and gilts, well grown, and from which 
may be selected a boar and two gilts, no 
relation, and the trio priced at $55. Indi- 
viduals will also be sold. 





Prices may be 
had by writing the Crawfords. 


STEPHENSON’S DUROC SALE A 
SUCCESS 





The winter bred sow sale season was 
brought to a @lose, in Duroc Jerseys at 


least, by the one held by Mr. T. J. Steph- 
enson, of Gilmore City, Iowa, March 13. 
The offering was a good one and it is 


gratifying to know that it was appreciat- 
ed. The offering was a large one, there 
being fifty-one head disposed of at the 
very satisfactory average of $40 per head. 
Mr. Stephenson has taken a‘great deal 
of pains in recent years to build a better 
herd where top specimens could be pro- 
cured at nominal prices. A few of the 
buyers were: Clarence Carmean, Lytton; 
J. J. Bradley, Manson; Boyd Yocum, Poc- 
ahontas; J. C. Coughlin, Clare; E. L. Wal- 
lace, Gilmore City—all Iowa towns. Those 
looking for improved Durocs in the fu- 
ture will do well to visit Mr. Stephenson. 





SHEEP. 


Shropshire Ewes with Lambs 


For sale. 40 head, all registered. good individuals. 
Come to see them Or write. Address 


- Des Moines, lowa 








* 5 = net : a 
48) 58 





years. 
best class of horniess beef cattle. 


time. Catalog ready. Ad 


H. L. HULL, Auctioneer 





Northwest lowa Polled Hereford Breeders Association ¢ 


FIFTH ANNUAL SALE 


LE MARS, IOWA, TUESDAY, APRIL 22 


‘Migh Standard of Excellence our Watchword. The Best are Never 
Tee Good to. Interest the Class of Buyers we are Seeking 
Eleven herds have been drawn upon that we might assemble 35 head of 
cattle that would merit the high standard set by this association the past four 
Bulls—25 Females. 


We have bullsto suit the needs of eve 
Some are REAL herd headers. © 
of Polied Bert, Grove Jewel Jr., Ito’s Perfection, Wonderful, best son of Bullion, 
4th, Don Bullion, Gienation, Hawkeye’s Pride, Peerless Lad and others. 

Among the females will be found cows with 
open heifers. All young and well suited for foundation stock. 

We have not hee mga a ar anyone heretofore, and we are not going to this 

ress : 


H. P. TONSFELDT, Sec’y and Manager, 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 


roduc the 
tis the blood 


man interested in 


calves at side, bred heifers and 


Le Mars, lowa 











TANWORTHS 


HORSES. 





RAISE TAMWORTH'S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SNYDER 4&4 SNYDER, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Rose Hill Farm -TAMWORTHS 


Home of tbh~ chamrion Rose Hill Anchor 25277 
A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, lowa 


B. F. BHARKIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circular of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 
J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Iiitnois. 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion fewa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Vaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, K. 9, lowa City, lewa. 



















SPOTTED POLAND-CH INAS. 


Alexander's Spotted Polands 


Fall Boars and early Spring Boars a!l sold. A few 
late Spring Boars large enough for service selling at 
attractive prices. 
R.N. Alexander, 





Rockwell City. Iowa 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Few fall boars offered from one of lowa's best 
Spotted herds. Leading biood lines. 
MIiRAM CLOUSS, Clare, lowa 
Farm Letween Barnum and Clare. 


Titanic Revelation 


And ROYAL VICTOR bead my herd. 
Stock for sale at a}! times. 


Ez. F. CLARA, 


b) We are now offering fell 
Crawford $ Spots boars and gilts, well growa 
from which may be selected a boar and'two giits, no 
relation. The trio priced at $55. These pigs are good 
individuals inevery way and prices will aiso be made 
on one of either sex. D. V. CRAWFORD & 
SONS, Karlham, lowa. 





Nevada, iowa 








POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Poland Chinas 


Fall boar pigs rendyto ship. Aisoareai 
yearling herd boar; is out o7 top eow and 
top litter of 1922. A REAL BARGAIN, 
Write for particulars. 
MN. P. HaNCHER, ROLFE, 10WA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information.on this 
Poland Chioa herd and this boar, address 
SON NGON BUOS., LESLAE, 10WA 











DUROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
rmaatrons and boars is ¢xcelled by none We invite 





inspection. Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
SHORTHORNS. 








Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shortho n Bulis from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wents known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Bauatterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 
Jesse Binford & Sons 
Marshalitewn, lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshali€o. 
Stock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Cal! er write. 

HOLST KINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the $4.57 Ib. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Qur cows will com yare with 
the very best. Address 
EG. Rensink, (Sioyx Co.) Hospers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 




















of all ages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for caif o. Tell us what you want. We 
bave some rgal ’ 


great De 
BARGROVE 4 ARNOLD, Norwalk, tia. 


F WOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 








Belgians and Percherons 


32 two-year-old - ni 
Stallions, 1900 to Ye ; 
2100 lbs. 35*three to @ 

five-year-old stal- 
lions ton to 2400 
Ibs. 20 newly im- 
ported stallions 
Few good breeding 
aged stallions. © 
mares and fillies. 


Prices very reasonable 
TERMS. 
HOLBERT FARMS, 


6 Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions for Sale— 


Young, large and sound: 
Best of breeding. If you see 
them you will buy. They are 
priced to sell. Easy terms. 
Some herd headers. Wire 
when coming at our expense. 


W. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


Baro in wwa. 


Percherons and Belgians 
For Sale 


Our barns are full of Percherons and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares. Among them are several herd 
headers weighing up to 2,300 pounds 

Will take in exchange a few aged stallions for the 
next sixty days. 

Frank P. Shekleton & Son, Lawler, lowa 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


with weight, size, quality, and best of breeding, for 
sale. If anyone is in the market, or if a good stallion 
is needed in your neighborhood, we would appreciate 
your correspondence. Write now. Prices reason- 
able. zx. L. Hambert & Son, Corning, ia. 





Greeley, lowa 

















JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 3tu6 yrs. old right ready 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not bigh tn price. 

FRED CHANDLER, a7, Chariton, 4owa 


¢ MISCELLANEOUS. 


ar 


lowa State College Live Stock 


OR SALE 
Clydesdaie stallion, three years old, By Criterion. 
Percheron stallion, 2 years old, by Jalap. Shropshire 
Hampshire bred ewes; Shorthorn and Angus 


balls. 
Animal Husbandry FARM 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


AN ERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulls for breeders and farm ers—ail of beat type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines. on Intercrban and Rock Isiand 
Rys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, Ia. 


ANGUS BULLS 


Oae 4-year-old bull Blackbird. Also young bulls, 
cows and heifers. Afew Chester White sows 
bred to Western Giant $d, offered for sale. 

A. D. WLSON, WELDON, IOWA 





























AUCTIONEERS 


eee 





Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can {f yon know what to say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term opens December 3ist 
Another term February 18th at Los Angeles. 

MISSOURI AUCTIGN SCHOOL 
(18 years largest in the world) 
818 Walnut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn atheme. A/!/ graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 


Auctioneers Sehoel of Experi 
310 Whitaker Bidg Daveunert. Avwaic 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale at 
all imes. WAILLIAMSSBCHRG. IOWA. 

















R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
. - fewa 























Live 
W.G. KRASCHEL 2ccnctece 
Bar - tows 





———— 


H. L. HULL, Au etieneer 


Des Moines, lewn 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg., 





| Screen ®: 


4 


= 


-Red. 


Now is the time to get ahead of those pesky flies and mosquitoes 
that ruin your sleep, your disposition and the peace of your home. 


Now before warm weather begins is the 
time to screen with Sun-Red Edge Cloth 
—the trade marked screening. 
fect, uniform weave provides absolute 


Its per- 


protection against flies, mosquitoes, gnats 
and bugs of every kind. And this protec- 
tion is not only for the first year but for the 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and for many years to come. 


Sun-Red Edge Is a GUARANTEED Screen Cloth 


Sun-Red Edge, Black and‘*Electro-Galvanized Look for this—it is the honor mark of quality, that 


brands of screen cloth are the only makes of their 


kind bearing the manufac- 
turer’s quality guarantee and 
Self - Measured feature on 
every inch you buy. 

Proven “Best by Weather 
Test”? Sun-Red Edge Cloth 
is guaranteed to last twice 
as long. 


Avoid the bother and expense 
of annual screen repairs—by 
specifying the cloth that has 
the Sun-Red Edge. 








Hints to Farmers When Buying Screens 


1. The Red-Edge is our trade mark — our honor 
mark — a red elastic enamel! that doubly pro- 
tects edges of cloth from moisture which col- 
lects under nailing strip. 

. The Self-Measured feature is exclusive — Sun- 
Red Edge brands are the FIRST and ONLY 
Self-Measured screen cloth. 

. Sun-Red Edge Black Painted is the ONLY 
painted screen cloth made with manufacturer's 
quality identification and guarantee on every 
foot of the fabric itself. 

. If it’s painted, Red-Edge black paint is elastic 
and won't crack off. It’s the PAINT that pre- 
vents rust. “‘Best by Weather Test.”’ 

. If it’s galvanized, soft gray finish, Sun-Red 
Edge has 10 heavy zinc coats. It’s the ZINC 
that prevents rust. Lasts twice as long. 

. Sun-Red Edge brands outlast all others. 








assufes your getting complete protection, double 


wear and accurate measure- 
ment. Sun-Red Edge is the 
only identified and self- 
measured screen cloth on the 
market. 


For every reason of health 


_ and comfort and tosave your 


busy hours from extra work, 
tell your dealer you want 
Sun-Red Edge Screen Cloth. 


We are manufacturers also 
of copper-bronze wire cloth. 


REYNOLDS WIRE CO., Dixon, Illinois 


REYNOLDS — co. 
Departmen 
DIXON, ‘TLLINOIS 


Gentlemen: 


me at once your new book on screens. 


STATE.... 


I want to know more about your self-measured screen 
cloth—why it gives greater protection and why it lasts longer. Please 


ee ee 


FRE 


Write now for 
FREE Book on 


Screens. Use 


the convenient coupon. Fill 


it in and mail today! 











